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PREFATORY NOTE 


The principal material on which this Biography is founded 
consists of Ruskin's diaries, note-books, arul letters which 
have been placed at my disposal by his executors. The 
diaries, though some years and events are not included, are 
a main authonfty for the Life. They arc supplemented by a 
largo collection of letters to his parents, which are preserved 
at ^Brantw’ood. During Ruskin’s absences from home, ho 
wrote aliiwst daily, and sometimes more than once a day, 
to his father, or to his mother, or to both The letters to 
his father (who died in 1804) are fuller than those to his 
mother. After hot* death in 1871, tlieir place is partly taken 
by letters to Mrs. Arthur Severn, to whose friendly assistance 
I am much indebted. Letters to many other correspondents 
* are also used in this Biography; and I am especially grate- 

* ful to the family of the late Professor Norton, and to his 
publishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin fc Company, for their 
kind and gracious permission to make b« go use of his letters. 

Other important material for a Life of Ruskin is to bo 
found in his own books, and especially in Prut min and Ftyrs 
Clnvigera. Upon this material also I have been allowed 
by his executors to draw unreservedly, l^ratmta is only 
a fragment of autobiography. It deals hardly at all with 

* Ruskin’s later years; and, in the years with which it docs 
^cal, it leaves many gaps. It is fullest in the record of his 
childl^ood. • My first two chapters might have been rmido 
much longer, but that Pnvterifa covers the ground. Hero 
and there, both in those chapters and elsewhere, I have 
quoted from it; but as far as possible I have drawn upon 
autobiographical passages scattered elsewhere in Ruskin’s 
writings. The Autobiographical Notes,'' which aro occa- 
sionally quoted, are manuscript passages not includod by 
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Ruskin in the published text of Prceterita, but intended 
by him for the projected continuation df it or for jts 
subsidiary Dihdtt. , 

Among hitherto published biographical studies of Ruskin, 
the books which have most authority are Mr. W. G. Colling- 
wood’s Life (iwl Work of Ruskin and Ruskin Relics . , 
Every student of Ruskin must feel himself to bo under 
a deep debt of gratitude to the author of those excellent 
books. The literature of Ruskiniana is vast. My biblio- 
graphy in the Library Edition of his Works enumerates more 
than 1200 items under that head. I cannot honestly .say 
that I have read every one of those books, pamphlets, and . 
articles ; but I have probably read more of tHtem than most 
other persons have. In every case where I have used in- 
formation or other material thus derived, I have intended 
to express my obligation by reference. If I havd anywhere 
failed to do so, it is by inadvertence for which I here offer 
apology. 

The late Mr. George Allen gave me*somo personal re- 
miniscences of his long connexion with Ruskin ; and tliese 
have been supplemented, since Mr. Allen’s death, by his ^ 
diary, extracts from which were fnade for me by his 
daughter. Miss Grace Allen. 

I have the ploasimt duty of thanking my friend, Mr. 
Alexander Wedderburn, for reading the proofs of this book, 
fur supplying me with several reminiscences of Ruskin, and 
for making many valuable .suggestions. 


E. T. C. 


Rei^temher 1911 . 
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Jntrolittctori? 

The life of Buskin vas, os ho said of it, "persistently 
literary"^ The biography of him must be the account, 
mai^y, of a character, a temperament, an influence; 
and seldom, of events on the stage of public action. He 
himself would* haw» deemed this limitation not disad- 
vantageous. Lives in which the public are interested,” 
he ,wroto, “ are scarcely ever worth writing. For the most 
part compulsorily artiflcial, often affectedly so, — on the 
whole, fortunate beyond ordinary rule, — and, so far as the 
men are really greater than others, unintelligible to the 
common reader, — Mie lives of statesmen, soldiers, authors, 
artists, or any one habitually set in the sight of many, tell us 
at last little more than what sort of people they dealt with, 
*and of pens they wrote svith ; the personal life is inscrutably 

* Ivoken up, — often contemptibly, and the external aspect of 
it merely a husk, at the best.”^ A biographer of Buskin 
is free from some of these disabilities. 

Buskin’s life was not lived in the public eye, but he was 
frankly communicative. In letters and diaries, as well as in 
his fragment of autobiography and in many a page of his 
other books, he left behind him much intimate material. If 

* there be anything unintelligible in his life, it is not for lack 
ol self-revelationi The lives worth writing, he thought, ore 
those ^bout^ which truth can be told in the greatest of 
sciences, that of Humanity; and which reveal what is 

beautiful or woful ” in an individual soul. 

There is little temptation, again, to dwell too much in 
any biography of Buskin upon the people he dealt with or 
the pens he wrote with. There is indeed a certain interest 

^ Fort Olamgara, Letter 85. * Preface to The Story of Ida, 1883, 
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in* ihe case of a master in any of the arts in knowing 
something of his methods, and I shall devote a chapter, or 
two to such topics. Tet among great writers Ruskin,was oi)e 
of the least dependent upon particular methods, apparatus, 
tricks, or surroundings. He wrote anywhere, anyhow, with 
anything, and on everything. ^ « 

Ruskin’s dealings with persons were of comparatively 
little moment. He had, indeed, many distinguished friends, 
especially among artists and men of letters, and the story of 
his friendships will be found, I hope, to be among the more 
interesting threads in this biography; but the interest 
centres largely around Buskin himself. H^ met also, and. 
had some personal acquaintance with, men of fame outside 
his own immediate circle. We shall catch glimpses in this 
book of Marshal Radetsky ; of Archdukes and Grand 
Duchesses and British Royal Highnesses; of Rubini and 
Taglioni and Jenny Lind; of Forbes and Buckland and 
Darwin; of Manning, of Gladstone, and of Disraeli. And, 
more summarily, it may here be recorded that Ruskin 
“ formed one of a worshipful concourse invited by the Bunsen 
family to hear them talk Bunsenese"; that he saw the. 
Bishop of Oxford (Wilberforce) "taught by Sir Robert 
Inglis to drink sherry cobbler through a straw ” ; that he 
“heard Macaulay spout the first chapter of Isaiah without 
understanding a syllable of it” ; ^ and that he was invited to 
go down to Broadlands with Lord Palmerston, who received 
him much as Lord Oldborough receives Mr. Temple in Miss 
Edgeworth’s Paironage, and, at dinner, cross-examined him 
playfully upon the wildest of his political theories. But all 
such encounters wore incidental and significant of little. 
The success of Modem Painters gave the author entranoe 
to the polite circles of London ; but “ at that time,” he said, 
“ey,en more than now (1888) it was a mere {orment and 
horror to me to talk to big people whom I didn’t care 
about.” And in the later period of his life he mixed 
very little even in literary or artistic circles. “It seldom 
chances,” he said, “my work lying chiefly among stones, 
clouds, and flowers, that I am brought into any freedom of 
^ PraitrUa, voL iii. |$ 28, 29, 
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iateroonrse my fellcw-oreatux^*’* StiU lees did be 
Irax at any period in public affairs. He made a glory 
in what I fear that some of my readers may consider bis 
shame ; namely, that he had never given, and never meant to 
give, a parliamentary vote in his life.* He “ knew so little,*' 
he said, “ of public life and saw so little of the men who are ^ 
engaged in it,” that he was “guilty of a misunderstanding 
of Mr. Gladstone’s character ” * as “ total ” as — ^well, as that 
of some who had not a like excuse. Ruskin’s life, then, 
was private and secluded. A biography of him must be the 
storjr of a soul, or be of nothing worth. 

• 

The development of Ruskin’s character and mind, the 
nature of hi^ temperament, and their encounter with the 
wolld wil],jbhen, be one main theme of this biography. The 
them^^is ample; for Ruskin’s life, though in an external 
sense empty of events, was in another sense as full as any of 
which we have r%)ord. His life, like his style, is distin- 
guisl^ed above all things by abounding vitality; for his 
closing years are not rightly to be accounted part of his 
“Ufe,” they were but^ a long-drawn-out stage of death. 
In no author who has written so much as Ruskin can so 
few words be found which are otiose, so few passages which 
are spiritless; and, similarly, in his life, I doubt whether 
from his first articulate years to his last there was an empty 
or an idle moment in them. He was, indeed, a creature of 
moods ; the same eager sensibility that gave him exaltation 
brought in reaction an equal despondency. But he liked 
and disliked, he hoped and despaired, ever with the same 
consuming intensity. Ho could find occupation anywhere, 
abd beauty everywhere; in the simplest and commonest 
effects of n%ture, no less than in the most brilliant. Mrs. 
Severn remembers walking with Ruskin, when she was a 
young girl, and seeing him stoop low down and glance 
sidewise at the sky. " Do you put your head down here,” 
he said, “ and you will see what I see.” So she bent down 
also, and saw what he had seen — “the wondrous lovelineas 

* W«r$ (Xavigera, Letter 7 (1671). * Ibid., Letter S9. 

* Ibid., Letter 67. 
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of a tree’s buds against the sky.” “ I cannot^xplain to you,’* 
he ^id in one of his later Oxford lectures, ” what a doe^ 
element of life, for me, is in the sight merely of ptdre sun- 
shine on a bank of living grass. More than any pathetic 
music, — ^yet I love music, — more than any artful colour — 
and yet I love colour, — more than any other merely material* 
thing visible to these old eyes, in earth or sky.” ’ "When he 
wrote of the world that “ ^d had placed its real happiness 
in the keeping of the littlo mosses of the wayside and of the 
clouds of the firmament,” ^ he was recording a fact of his own 
experience of life. Every cause which he took up, eVery 
interest which successively engaged him — painting, archi-* 
tecture, sculpture or missals, rocks, shells, flowers or birds, 
mythology, music or economics — aroused fhe same en- 
thusiasm, whether in admiration or in rebuke. ^ He li^ed, 
as he wrote, at white-heat. If, as Mr. Pater says, “ to bum 
always with this hard gem-like flame, to maintain this 
ecstasy,” be “success in life,” then waSeRuskin’s life suc- 
cessful above common measure. « 

But Ruskin lived not only for art’s sake ; and our theme, 
is full of the tragi-comedy of human life; abounding in 
conflicts of duties, in tragic disappointments, in an almost 
comic disproportion, sometimes, between means and ends. 
We shall see Ruskin, endowed with exquisite sensibility, 
and possessed by a love of beauty so passionate that he 
burnt to make all the world participate in his vision. With 
him this love of beauty was inextricably mixed with the 
beauty of holiness. Two sides of his nature were at first 
at strife. He found for himself a reconciliation; and be- . 
lieved, in the first rush of his enthusiasm, that he had only 
to write, in order to convert the world. Thp enthusiast 
for 'beauty was cast into the midst of a material age. He 
did not convert the world, and he turned to rail at it. 
Instincts of compassion, at first dormant in his nature, 
were awakened, and the same sensibility that opened the 

* Art of England, {11. 

See the passage cited in VoL XL chap, 
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beauty of the yorld to him impressed upon him with in- 
tibtersble force its load of misery. Ill equipped, and gi^g 
only half his energies to the work, he sought to redeem the 
misery, and his life seemed to him to end in failure. 

The story of Ruskin’s private fortunes, and of the 
*derelopment of his oharaoter, have also their elements 
of tragic circumstance. The earlier period of his life was 
tied in a relation with his parents closer than falls to the 
lot of most men. They bad for him unbounded affection, 
and he for them ungrudging deference; but it was “an 
exqdisite piece of tragedy altogcthor,” said lluskin, of his 
*father’8 death-#-" the loss of a father who would have 
sacrificed his lifo for his son, and yet forced his son to 
sacrifice his Rfo to him, and sacrifice it in vain.”^ "The 
men capable,” he said, " of the highest imaginative passion 
are always tossed on fiery waves by it”®; his own experi> 
ence in love shows every element of the comic or tragic 
irony of life — a grand pa.ssion in boyhood which left a 
scar jiot the less wounding because it was partly ludicrous ; 
a marriage in early manhood which was brief and unhappy ; 
•an abiding love in mi|}dle age which was denied its fnii- 
I tion by tho most cruel irony. Tragedy more exquisite, 
as we shall see, than the other! If life be the school of 
character, Ruskin was well lessoned. We shall hoar his 
own account of the influences which mo<.lded his character 
favourably and unfavourably in early years ; and afterwards 
the course of our story will show the many gifts, graces, and 
virtues which illuminated his life, Yet Ruskin’s character 
was not one of those which seem raised above the level of 
• humanity, and from their very perfection leave us a little 
chid. In something that 1 once wrote and showed to 
Ruskin, I hed chanced to cite these lines from " Mimnermus 
in Church”: — 

“You promise heavens free from strife, 

Pure truth and perfect change of will ; 

* Letter to Dr. Acland, March 9, 1664 ; see VoL II. p. 68. 

* Prateriia, vol. i. § 255. 
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But sweet, sweet is tliis bnman ^ 

So sweet 1 fain would breathe it still. 

Your chilly stars I can forgo : 

This warm, kind world is all I know.” 

The lines were new to him, and he asked particulars about^ 
the author of lonica.^ “I like this one Terse,” he sdid, 
adding characteristically, “ though I have never thought 
of stars as chilly.” He liked the verse, and it was in 
harmony with his own feelings. With a mind of singular 
richness and fulness, he combined a childlike character; 
fresh, winning, playful, wistful ; but he had also something 
of the impatience and the petulance of i child. These 
developed under conditions of his educatioij and circum- 
stances into an intellectual pride, which was Ruskin’s nv>st 
tragic fault. It is no discovery of his critics.* He knew 
it and confessed. He did, indeed, rebut the charge of 
“arrogance,” in so far as it referred to the bold utterance 
of long considered and carefully formbd opinions. But 
he knew that one of his calamities was “a dangerous 
and lonely pride.” ^ And one cannot doubt that he was 
right in ascribing to this sense of isolation a principal cause* 
of the failing of his mind. His successive mental illnesses * 
were, as wo shall find, attended in some respects with every 
circumstance of exquisite ptun. His was no case of an 
abrupt failure of all mental power and total eclipse. The 
earlier brain storms passed, and in the intervals between 
them his mental powers were hardly impaired. But as they 
increased in frequency, he was for ever haunted with the 
dread of recurrence. Under the ordeal, Ruskin’s character 
was perhaps perfected by suffering. It is certain th^t * 
PrceterUa, which some account the most perfect in style of 
his books, and which was written in intervalti of iUness, 
is distinguished also by an unusual serenity of temper; and 
Fora Clokvigora similarly closes upon a note of repentant 
softness:-— 

"I thought myself speakmg to a crowd which could only be 
influenced ly viable utility ; nor was I the least awwe how many 


* For* Ckmgera, Letter 88 (Much 1880). 
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vntinl; good md holy persons irere living in the fttiA and love ot 
Qoi as vividly ancl practically now as ever in the early entiinsijsm 
ot Christendom, until, chiefly in consequence of the great illnesses 
which, for some time after 1878, forbade my accustomed literary 
labour, I was brought into closer personal relations with the friends 
•in America, Scotland, Ireland, and Italy, to whom, if I am spared 
to write any record of my life, it will be been that I owe the best 
hopes and highest thoughts which have supported and guided the 
force of my matured mind. These have shown me, with lovely 
initiation, in how many secret places the prayer was made which I 
had foolishly listened for at the comers of the streets ; and on how 
•many hills whichi I had thought left desolate, the hosts of heaven 
still moved in chariots of fire. . . . The story of Rosy Vale is not 
ended ; — surely W of its silence the mountains and the hills shall 
bre& forth ipto singing, and round it the desert rejoice, and blossom 
as the rose.” 

But Buskin’s own days wore not destined to close in the 
calm of work done m happier temper. The clouds descended 
on his mind again, and did not break. Prcetfirita was left 
fragment ; and just when he seemed to bo coming out of 
school and expecting to*enter upon more serious business he 
was dismissed by the Master he hoped to serve with a — 
“ That’s all I want of you, Sir.” * If it bo the function of 
biography to reveal what is beautiful ami woful in individual 
souls, a life of Buskin should not lack material 

These volumes have, however, a further scope. They 
must attempt to describe not only a life, but an influence. 
His writings exercised an influence upon the thought of his 
time, the very extent of which sometimes causes it to be 
forgotten. He was a pioneer in many fields, and it is the 
fate of successful pioneers, first to be scorned because their 
words seem paradoxes, and then to be ignored because their 
paradoxes have become commonplaces. To give any ade- 
quate account of a great writer's work in the world, it is 
necessary to recall the conditions, the thoughts, the prejudices 
which existed when he wrote. Again, though Buskin’s life 
> Marlf$ Rett, $ 208. 
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was persistently literary, and thongh he mixed but little 
in j[>ublio affairs, yet his writings, his lectules, his soheipas 
were ever addressed to practical issues. And here, too, 
influence made itself felt through many channels and in 
many different directions. It will be an object of these 
volumes, then, while voiding such disquisitions as would be« 
out of place in a biography, to give some historical account 
of the fortunes of his hooks and of their influence in the 
world of thought and of action. 

The course of Ruskin’s life and influence lends itself srith 
unusual appropriateness to the division of^the biography, 
into volumes. The two volumes, covering respectively the 
periods from birth to 1860 and from 186(1 to the end, 
correspond to two Books in his history. The year 1860 
makes a dividing line ; before it, he was a writdkr upon art, 
after it, a writer also upon economics. Of course men’s lives 
and thoughts are not built in absolutely water-tight com- 
partments; and I have taken care to trace in the earlier 
period the growth of the ideas and instincts which coloured 
the later one. There was no dichotomy in Buskin’s mind^ 
between them, hut only a develo^ent from one to the ^ 
other. He had thought mucb and written something about 
social and political conditions before 1860, and after 1860 
he continued to be artist, art-teacher, art-critic. Still there 
is a real line of demarcation which may be drawn in that 
year. Before 1860, he was in his principal activities the 
interpreter of a Beautiful World ; after 1860, he was princi- 
pally absorbed in a mission to reform the world. And the 
nature of his reputation in the world corresponded with this 
division of his interests. The first volume will show Buskin 
winning his way, against some prejudice at first, but with 
steftdy advance in favour, to general acceptance. In the 
second, we shall see him derided ; and if in the end by some 
the more admired and respected, yet also the object of a ' 
more doubtful and perplexed regard. The first Book is the 
record of splendid and unbroken success; the second, of 
apparent failure. Failure, as some think, splendid also, and 
destined to become success ; but still, so far as immediate 
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effect ms concerned, fulure. In another respect the two 
Bqpks of Ruskiii’s life are contrasted. The interest of ^ 
fipjt is largely that of an orderly and, as it may 

seem, inevitable development. The interest of the second 
is different. In some autobiographical notes, left among 
Ruskin’s papm and not used ii^ Jhixeterita, 1 find this 
remark : “ My old age is really youdi.'' > He made the note 
in connexion with his keener appr^iation of certain aspects 
of architecture ; but it is true in a wider sense. It was in 
the later period of his life that Ruskin broke most away 
frook the conventions and restraints of thought which old 
^e deems sag^ and prudent, and turned to the fields of 
more obstinate defiance and more daring experiment which 
are sometimes supposed to belong only to youth. Yet, 
throughout, as I hope to show in the course of these 
volumes, tlftre was a umty of increasing purpose in Ruskin’s 
life and work. “The multiplicity of subject,” he said, “and 
opposite directions of investigation, which have so often 
been alleged againSt me, as if source.s of weakness, are in 
reality, as the multiplied buttresses of the apse of Amiens, 
as secure in allied result as they are opposed in direction.” > 
tluskin’s writings on Art are the more worthy of regard 
because he connected art with life. His writings on social 
economy are the more broadly bastxl because they take 
account of the ministry of art. And ll'roughout, l^eath 
all diversity of doctrines, enthusiasms, and works, he pursued 
the same ideal, and inculcated the same devotion. " There 
is no Wealth but Life — ^life, including all its powers of Love, 

. of Joy, and of Admiration.” ‘ 

• * This aspect of Ruskin’s life Chevrillou’s NouvelUs ^tud«» An^ 

hJh suggested itself to one of the glaim, 1910. 

Fnmch critics who, in recent years, ' Epilogue to Arrows of the 
have written with so much oharui Chace, written at Amiens in 1880. 
and insight upon him. See “La * Unto thie Last, 1 77, See the 
Jeunesse de Ruskin ” in M. Andrd quotation of the passage in VoL U. 

p. 134. 
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(1819-1860) 


CHAPTER I 
CHILDHOOD 
(1819-1833) 

“So stubborn and chemioally inalterable the laws of the 
prescription rfere, that now, looking back from 1886 to that 
brook shore of 1837, whence I could see the whole of my 
youth, I finsl myself in nothing whatsoever changed. Some 
•of me is dead, more of me stronger. I have learned a few 
things, forgotten many ; in the total of me, I am but the 
same youth, disappointed and rheumatic,” — Pinterita. 

The first forty yofrs of Ruskin’s life, which are the sub- 
ject ff the present volume, have the interest of unity of 
purpose, showing the approval and the accomplishment in 
middle age of what youth had planned. His methods and 
t opinions did indeed alter, as any wise man’s must, with 
altering conditions, with enlarged experience, with acquired 
knowledge. A great man of action was once rallied by a 
friend for changing his views "so hurticdly!” “Yes,” ho 
replied, “ as hurriedly as I could, for 1 found I was wrong." 
The man of letters who is the subject of this biography 
was often taunted for the difFer 9 nt views which he put 
forward at different times upon the same questions. The 
•problems of life, of ethics, of criticism are mostly polygonal, 
hb replied, and “for myself, I am never satisfied that I 
have handled a subject properly till I have contradicted 
myself at least three times.” ^ To be truly olive, a man 
must be capable, he said elsewhere, of nourishment and 
therefore of change; but in the case of a consistent life 
and a strong character, the change is '* that of a tree, not 
of a cloud.”* 

* Cambridge Inaugwral Addreee, 1 18. 

* Preface to Modem Painten, voL v. 
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2 PERVICACTTY OF CHAEACTE^ 

0 

CHAP, Perrickoity of humour, of tastes, of character is one of 
tl^ most marked features in the life of RuSkin. For nei^y' 
fifty years he was a writer of printed books, whio^ became 
in the end so numerous that he lost count of them ; at t^e » 
age of seven he was already busy with his “ Works,” and 
a year later they were numerous enough already for hin^ . 
to begin a classification of them under various heads. "He 
became a great master of English; and though his more 
juvenile pieces show few gifts of style other than that 
of fluei^y, yet by the age of eighteen he was writing sen- 
tences nearly as well put together as any he afterwards icade. 
Throughout his active life, he was a moralist in season 
and, as many of his critics hold, out of season ; some have 
regarded him as a Prophet, all perceive ^kat he was a 
sermonizer: the performance for which his mother used 
to call as her baby-boy’s great accomplishment was a sermon 
which began with the words “People, be good.” He was 
to give men eyes to see the beauties of nature ; his childish 
rhymes invited “ Papa ” to observe “ how pretty those icicles 
are,” and “ the water-wheel that turns slowly round, Grind- 
ing the com that— requires to be groimd" (his “Political 
Economy of the future,” as he tdterwards noted), “and 
quarries with their craggy stones” (“so foretelling Stones'^ 
of Vendee")} “I was as fond of nature at five years old 
as I am now,” he wrote in 1853,* “ and had as good an ear 
for the harmony of words.” He became a famous inter- 
preter of art and himself a draughtsman of exquisite, 
though unfulfilled, skill : already at the age of nine he was 
poring over engravings from Front and Turner, and there 
are drawings of his, done when he was sixteen, which are ** 
of real artistic merit. In Ruskin, as in few men of ^ 
generation, were united the Hebraistic and the Hellenistic 
elements; the clash between them, with their feconciliation, 
is the secret of his work : the earUest of his mental struggles 
raged around this self-same convict. The chemical “pre- 
scription” in Ruskin’s nature must have been unusually 
stubborn, the accidents of his youth unusually consonant, 

* The Qvm of the Air, } 112. 

* In a letter to hie college tutor, the Bev. W. L. Brown. 
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to giye to his life so muoh of this oonsistoQt onity. To 
Irae^ the influendU of the moulding yeen of his childhood ^ 
is the object of the present chapter. 


I 


The ancestry of John Buskin, and the origin of his name, 
have been the subject of much ii^enious . speculation and 
some inconclusiTe research.^ He himself had little lieht 
to throw upon the questions. With the meaning > of nis 
name,* he was content only to play. Ho did not care to 
think that it was merely an abbreviation of " Rough Skin ” 
in the sense of “Pigskin”; but he took “some childish 
•pleasure" in it# accidental resemblance to that of Ghovanni 
Busconi, the, Venetian architect who gave an opinion in 
favour of sparing the old Ducal Palace after the fire of 
1574.^ Buskin would have been pleased with the etymo- 
Ic^, communicated eto me by Dr. Fumivall, which traces 
the naipe back to an old English word denoting the winter- 
fur of the squirrel. That "little dark-eyed miracle of the 
forest, more like a sunbqam than a living creature,”’ was 
one of Ruskm’s favourite animals. Of the past history of 
his family he was, ho says, “ stupidly and heartlessly care- 
less as long as he could have learnt it; not until after his 
mother’s death did he begin to desire to know what he 
could never more be told.” In one place he speaks of 
his English ancestors ; and the name has been traced bock 
to the fourteenth century, when a>Buskm was captain of 
•one of Edward III.’s ships. For the most part, however, 
he thought and talked of himself as of Scottish descent. 
He Vas interested in a genealogy which traced his forbears 
back to the Busgedns (or bark-peeling family) of Muckaim, 
on the shore of Loch Etive. This is higUy conjectural; 
his paternal great-grandfather— John Buskin the elder — 


* ThoN who m curioiu in sndi 
matters may find the subject fully 
summariasd and disonised in tbs 
Idbtaiy Edition of Buskin’s Works, 
voL XOT. pp. IniL-bd, 602-4, 607. 


• Tht SUntt of Fenico, vol. ii. 
cfa. viii. { 28. 

* Douealion, vol. i. ch. xiL 
i 40. 
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SCXJTTISH ANCESTRY 


OHAP. whatever may have been bis descent, was a Londonw; biff • 
^ grandfather was apprenticed in London, migrating some 
years later to Edinburgh. This grandfather, John Thomas 
Buskin, is described as being of unstable disposition, "seldonl 
knowing his own mind for two hours together” ; and during 
the latter years of his life, his conduct, or miscondu9t, of 
his afiairs, as well as the condition of his health and mind, 
gave much anxiety to his family. He had been settled 
at Bower’s Well, Perth, and there, he ended his life by his 
own hand; leaving to lus son, John James Buskin, this 
painful memory and a load of debt. The character and 
mental equipment of his son, John James Ruskm (the father 
of our subject) were, as we shall see, very different from 
that of John Thomas. • • 

Whatever may have been the remote history of Buskin’s 
family, its immediate connexion was Scottish*. His father 
was born and bred in Edinburgh; many of his own very 
earliest memories were connected either with it or with the 
Grampians and the Tay ; the first patriotic delight he could 
recollect distinctly was that of crossing the border, when 
his Scottish nurse, Anne Strachan, always sung to him, as 
they approached the Tweed or Esfi: — , 

** For Scotland, m; darling, lies full in my view, 

With hei' barefooted lassies, and mountains so blua” 

He used to speak of himself as “a son of the Manse,” 
too; a son, however, only in the third generation, John 
Thomas Buskin, his grandfather, having married Catherine 
Tweddalc, who was a daughter of the Bev. James Tweddale? 
minister of Glenluce, by his marriage with Catherine A^alr. 
It was through this Catherine Tweddale that he derived, he 
used to say, such dim gleam of ancestral honbur as he could 
claim, her people being "right earth-born and •piymh of 
Galloway.” But he was a son of the Manse in another 
sense. In later years, when he was pronouncing sentence 
of major commination against a perverse generation at 
large and pleading, 'in particular, for a stricter exercise of 
Chiurch discipline in matters of conduct, he was fond of 
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.leaning tfie stern Presbyterian oonsomoe with whioh QBAP. 
a gr^at-great-unofe, James Maitland of Sorbie, fearless^ ^ 
exercised “ the needful excommunicative power of all living 
> ehurches, Puritan or Papal.” A certain Lady — , living 
in open quarrel with her son, deured to receive the Sao* 
rament. Mr. Maitland resolutely interdicted her. Think- 
ing to shame him into concession, she came forward and 
knelt at the altar to receive it; whereupon the un- 
daunted pastor lifted her up bodily and conveyed her back 
to her seat. 

Apart from this Galloway ancestry, Buskin belonged to 
tl\,e commercial class. His grandfather, John Thomas, was 
a merchant of some sort in ^inburgh ; his father, a wine- 
jnerchant in London. His mother was the daughter of a 
sailor* in the herring business; his maternal grandmother 
was the landl&dy of the Old King’s Head in Market Street, 
Croydon, and “ I wish she wero alive again," he wrote from 
Florence, “ that I could paint her Simone Memmi’s King's 
* Head for a sign”; his mother’s sister married a baker at 
Croydoif; his father’s sister, a tanner at Perth; “and I don’t 
know much more about my family,” he said, “ except that 
there used to be a greedgrocer of the name in a small 
s&op near the Crystal Palace.” Ho was but “ a poor gipsy 
Herald,” he wrote, when challenging the Squires of England.^ 

He was not a “gentleman,” not being b-rn in the caste; 
but he had some pieces of gentlemen’s education, and in 
looking back upon his early days he “would not change,” 
he proudly wrote, “ the dreams and tender realities of them 
for anything I hear now remembered by lords or dames, of 
their days of childhood in castle halls, and by sweet lawns 
and Jakes in park- walled forest.” He also knew castle halls 
and pleasaunoes, as we shall hear ; and attributed to his lot 
one of the most fortunate influences in his education: an 
instinot, namely, of uncovetous admiration, through which 
he perceived that it was “probably much happier to live 
in a amall house, and have Warwick Castle to be astonished 
at, than to live in Warwick Castle and have nothing to be 


' Fm eUwigera, Letter 45. 



6 BIRTH: HUNTER STREET 

OHAP. astoniBhed at; and that, at all OTente, H would not make 
I- Brunswick Square in the least more pleasantly habHAhle, 
to pull Warwick Castle down.” 

11 

It was in 54 Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, in Blooms- 
bury, that Buskin was born. The house, a small brick 
edifice of the style common in that quarter of boarding- 
houses, still stands, and has been marked by the Society 
of Arts with a memorial tablet. Buskin’s father and ihother 
were first cousins, his maternal grandmother having been 
a sister of the John Thomas Buskin aforesaid. They had 
married in 1818, and in the following yearf on February 8, < 
their first and only child was bom. Buskin, who someflmes 
played with the subject of astrology, noted that he was 
bom at "J past 7 A.M. (under Aquarius)”; John Varley, 
who believed in everything (except re%ion) from astrology 
to the reality of William Blake’s ghost of a fle^, once 
met Buskin in 1842 or ’43, to whom he undertook, on 
being given the place and hour of nativity, to prove the 
truth of the science in ten minutes; “and in certainly 
not more than ten minutes, occupied in drawing of its 
sky, he fastened upon the three years of my past life 
when I was 14, 18, and 21 as having been especially fatal 
to me.” They were the years in which he had first seen 
the object of bis early attachment, had fallen in love with 
her, and had lost her by her marriage to another. He used 
to trace the leaden influences on him of the planet Saturn, g 
to which in the older systems Aquarius was assigned 
the “ house.” Of less nebulous significance were die gifts 
which Buskin received from nature, the character of his 
pwents, and the influence of his home surroundings. 
Biographers are too much in the habit, he says, of attri- 
buting to accidents which introduce some new phase of 
character all the drcumstances of character which gave 
the accidents importance; and for his own part he re- 
garded many elements in his character aad> powers, 
especially the art-gift, as innate. But innate qualities 
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• ^may be &Toared or checked, and must be directed, by QEMF. 
oirqiomBtaDceB, wd they are thus influenced from the 
eqrUeet years. * 

* The education of a child begins, said Buskin, in infancy. 

“At six months old it can answer smile by smile, and 
immtienoe with impatience. It can observe, enjoy, and 
suffer. Do you suppose it makes no difference to it that 
the order of the house is perfect and quiet, the faces of its 
father and mother fuU of peace, their soft voices familiar 
to its ear, and even those of strangers, lovii^ ; or that it 
is toesed from arm to arm, among hard, or reckless* or 
yain-minded persons, in the gloom of a vicious household, 
or the confusion of a gay one? The moral disposition is, 

I I doubt not, greatly determined in those first speechless 
yeafs.”^ He wrote thus of the early years of Scott, but 
he was thiflking also of his own. The character of his 
parents and the tenor of the daily round at home were 
the formative forces in Buskin’s life. As a child and boy, 
he was taught by hu mother; at school ho was a “day boy,” 
and then only intermittently; when he travelled, it was 
with his parents; and even when he went into residence 
^at Oxford, his mother Accompanied him. 

“ I have seen my mother travel,*’ says Buskin, “ from sun- 
rise to sunset on a summer’s day without once loaning back 
in the carriage.”* A friend who made her acquaintance 
in later years, when she had hurt her leg and could only 
walk with difficulty, noted it as characteristic of her nature 
that she chose for support, rather than the arm of husband 
or son, the back of a chair.* She maintained this unbend- 

I ' 

ing attitude in the education of her son. An evangelical 
IPttritan of the straitest sect, she held strong views on the 
sinfulness even of toys. A bunch of keys and a box of 
bricks were tlie total equipment in this respect of Buskin's 
nursery. An aunt once brought him a Punch and a 
Judy, radiant in scarlet and gold, from the Soho Bazaar. 

His mother immediately put them away, and he never 
saw them again. There was a like restriction in dainties. 

* Fan Okwigmu, Letter 33. *0. B.-J. in MenwridU of 

* Ibid, Edward Bmie^ones, roL L p. 262. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD 


OHAP. Mauy a child, even of a generation or tvro ago, can 
^ remember the bliss of accompanying its*mother to ^hc * 
storo-cupboard and being allowed to dip its ti^y hand 
into the jar of sugar or sultanas ; and in the present genera- • 
tion ereiy self-respecting child brings up its parents to the 
plentiful supply of sweets. Buskin’s recollection in this, 
sort was of three raisins once counted out to him. Nor was 
the paucity of toys counteracted by any abundance of play- 
fellows. His father and mother kept themselves to them- 
selves, as the saying is, and expected the child to do the like. 
There were indeed some delicious days when, as soon he 
could run, he was taken down to see his Croydon aunt, and^ 
left to play by "the springs of Wandel." And there were 
weeks of yet greater delight, both in his eaijiest years and 
in later childhood, spent in his Scottish aunt’s garden sloping 
to the Tay. The idea of distant hills was connected in the 
child’s mind with approach to the extreme felicities of life ; 
so that when at the age of three and a half he was taken 
to have his portrait painted by Northoofe, and the old man 
asked him what he would like to have put in the di^ance, 
ho replied, "Blue hills.” At Croydon, and at Perth, alike, 
there were many cousins; of his Perth cousin, Jessie, he* 
was specially fond, but she died early; her elder sister,* 
Mary, was afterwards adopted by Ruskin’s parents. The 
Scottish aunt, like her of Croydon,^ was of Puritan temper ; 
and the servant-of-all-work in the Perth house “ mighb-well 
have been the prototype of the Mause of Old Mortality.” 
“1 never can be thankful enough,” he added, “for having 
seen, in her, the Scottish Puritan spirit in its perfect faith 
and force.” The Springs of Wandel and fhe Banks of Tay 
were, however, but occasional de%htB; for the most part* 
his first years were spent without companions, and with no 
mote alluring prospect than could be obtained'by watching 

* Rvwkin’s family connexions Bridget) married a Mr. Rkhardson 
are complicated, and sometimes — ^in the former case, lb. Peter 
confnsed, by the fact that both Biohardson, tanner, of Pertit; in 
his father’s sister (the Aunt Jessie the latter, Hr.Richardsoa of Market 
or Janet of For* and Pnetvrita,) Street, Oroydon. 
and his mother’s raster (Aunt 
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^ the turncock at an opponte water-staud or by a sidelong oAtP. 
glajice at the troes of Bruoswick Square. When the ol^d !• 
Ytfa abopt four, his father was aUe to leave Hunter Street 
> and to buy the lease of a house on Heme Hill (No. 28), 
then embowered in leafy seclusion and oommaa^g £rom 
its ^garret wmdows a notable view, on one side, of the 
Norwood hills, and, on the other, of the valley of the 
Thames. The house, which still stands, was for more than 
eighty years, though with somo intermission, oonnected 
with Ruskin or his memory. He lived there with his 
parents for twenty years. It was then let to strangers for 
f, while; but in 1872 Ruskin made over the lease to his 
cousin, Mrs. Arthur Severn, and her husband. During 
their tenanoyt which continued till 1907, Raskin’s old 
nursery was for the remainder of his life kept as a bed- 
room for htm ; and it was in that room that he wrote in 
1835 the preface to the autobiographical memories of his 
childhood. The house had front and back garden, and in 
it the boy passed most of his days for somo years ; — 

<< The differences of primal importance which 1 observed between 
&e nature of this garden,* and that of Eden, as 1 had imagined 
it, were, that, in this one, eUl the fruit was forbidden. . . , The 
unalloyed and long continuing pleasure givt'n mo by our fruit-tree 
avenue was in its blossom, not in its bearing. ... Bo that very 
eerly indeed in my thoughts of trees, I had got at the principle 
given fifty years afterwards in Pro$erpina, that the seeds and 
fruits of them wera for the sake of jthe flowers, not the flowers 
for the fruit; . . . and for many and many a year to come, — 
jontil indeed, the whole of life became autumn to me, — ^my chief 
loayer for tiie kindness of heaven, in its flowerful seasons, was 
that the frost plight not touch the almond blossom.” 

In the matter of discipline, Ruskin’s mother was a 
Spencerian before Spencer. “ Let your penalties,” says that 
mildly austere philosopher, “be like the penalties inflicted 
by manimate Nature— inevitable. The hot cinder bums a 
child the first time he seizes it; it bums him the second 
ime; it bums him every time; and he very soon learns not 
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HIS MOTHEB?S DISCIPLINE 


CHAP, to touch the hot cinder.” That was Mrs. ^uskin’s method 
and the boy needed no second lesson. In a lecture givoi at 
Woolwich, he recalled an incident of his early otdldhoQd 
which his mother was fond of telling him. “ One evening, 
when I was yet in my nurse’s arms, I wanted to touch the 
tea>um, which was boilmg merrily. It was an early t%3te* 
for bronzes, I suppose; but I was resolute about it. My 
mother bade me keep my fingers back ; I insisted on putting 
them forward. My nurse would have taken me away from 
the urn, but my mother siud — ^‘Let him touch it, Nurse.' 
So I touched it, — and that was my first lesson in the meaning 
of the word Liberty. It was the first piece of liberty 1 got» 
and the last which for some time I asked for.” ^ There are 
. questions, ho says, which are determined more easily in days 
, of innocence, than when approached with the prejudices and 
puzzlements of later years. Is the Will Freer and what 
is Human Responsibility? Solvit, ur ambulando. He well 
remembered settling these matters for ^himself, before he 
was ten years old, on the nursery stairs : “ 1 jumped im and 
down an awkward turn of four steps, and considered whether 
it was likely that God know whether I should jump only 
three, or the whole four at a time. Having settled it in ^ 
my mind that He knew quite well, though I didn’t, which 
I should do ; and also whether I should fall or not in the 
course of the performance,— though I was altogether respon* 
sible for taking care not to, — ^I never troubled my head more 
on the matter from that day to this.” This rough-and* 
tumble method of approachii^ some abstract questions was 
charaeteristic of Buskin throughout life. Meanwhile, his 
sense of responsibility had been strengthened by external^ 
sanction ; for the child was “always summarily whipped if he 
cried, did not do as he was bid, or tumbled on tjie stairs.” 

Sundays in the Evangelical household at Hunter Street 
and Heme Hill were a sore trial to Buskin. A lurid shade 
was oast, he says, over the whole of Friday and Saturday 
by the horrible sense that Sunday was coming. Creadon 
afforded no escape, far his aunt, even more Svaogdioal 
than his mother, carried her reli^pon down to the glaoiai 
* Thi Story (^AnAMiiZ. 



THE TRIALS OP SUNDAY ll 

oizole of Holjpess, by allowing only cold mutton for 
Sunday's dinner, “which as I much preferred it hot greatly 
d uni n i a h ed the influence of the PUgrim’s ProgreaB.” At 
home, the thought of Yorkshire pudding to oome at one 
o’clock afforded some consolation; and Good Friday was 
> a]po partly intermeddled with light and shade because there 
were hot cross buns at breakfast, though church afterwards. 
But the trial of having all his 8tory>books taken away from 
him on Sunday morning was severe, and the bottom of a 
pew in church was a terribly dull place to keep quiet in. 
Mafiy persons who were brought up in similar surroundings 
I will share Ruskin’s recollections of Sunday as the eclipse 
of the week; but few perhaps have submitted so late in 
life as he t9 the constraining force of early iiJuioftiftt.ir>nB 
Wien he was living much abroad, be never thought of 
travelling *or climbing on Sunday. Writing to his father 
from Venice in 1852, ho apologised even for referring to 
the pn^^ress of hj^ work in a Sunday letter. It was not till 
1858^that he made even a sketch on a Sunday, 

• So far the picture, of Ruskin’s childhood may seem a 
gloomy one, and surest that rigorous teachers shackled 
his youth. The reality was far otherwise. There are many 
lights to be added to the shades; his (Childhood was, in fact, 
intensely happy; its surroundings were favourable to the 
moral disposition which he was to commend in his life’s 
work, and its discipline, so far from restraining his natural 
instincts and gifts, gave them in many respects' their most 
fortunate direction. The orderly routine, the gentle affection, 
the quiet of his home, taught him the perfect nifli>.ntng 
df Peace in thought, act, and word. Harmony and peace 
met the sense like a breeze, and insensibly drew the soul 
even in childhood into harmony with them. He had never 
heard his father’s or mother’s voice raised in any ques- 
rion with each other; never seen a moment's disorder in 
aixy household matter; never caught even one of those 
vague hints which sometimes disturb childhood with uneasy 
mystery, of vexatious trouble or baulked ambition. 

Then, again, the monastic discipline of his mother 
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roUNDATION OP HIS TASTE 


OHAP. developed io him an extreme perfection inflate and all* 
^ othq^r bodily senses, and this was the foundation of his tastp v 
the foundation, perhaps also, of his thought. “ I b^eve,'' 
he says, “ that quiet, and the withdrawal of objects likely 
to distract by amusing the child, so as to let it fix its 
attention un(hsturbed on every least thing in its domain, 
is essential to the formation of some of the best powers of 
thought.” If this be so, Ruskin's childhood was peculiarly 
favourable to the gifts which he was afterwards to develop. 
With few toys and no playfellows, the child’s faculties 
were oonoentratod from his earliest years on the obseiwa- 
tion of nature and inanimate things. He learnt, he says, to 
pass his days contentedly in tracing the squares and com- 
paring the colours of the nursery carpet, and examining 
what patterns he could find in bed-covers, dresses, or wall- 
papers. When the household moved from Bloomsbuiy 
to Herne Hill, the garden took the place of the carpet. 
What he said in one of his Oxford lectures of the world 
of childhood was very true of his own : tlie child “sets all 
the faculties of heart and imagination on little thingf, so 
as to be able to make anything out of them he chooses. 
Confined to a little garden, he does* not imagine himself ' 
somewhere else, but makes a great garden out of that.”> 
Kuskin attached something of the same value, in concen- 
trating the attention, to the few and simple illustrations 
in the books which formed his nursery library. It is “not 
well,” ho says, “ to make the imagination indolent, or take 
its work out of its hands by supplying continual pictures 
of what might be sufficiently conceived without pictures.” 
Ho remembered poring during unaccountable hours over 
an old edition of Bobinsm Crusoe with a few rude aneb ' 
meagre vignettes entirely devoid of all attempt at imitative 
resenfblanoe. “ I am quite sure,” he says, “ that being forced 
to make all 1 could out of very little things, and to remain 
long contented with them, not only in great part formed 
the power of close analysis in my mind, and Hie habit of 
steady contemplation ; but rendered the power of greater art 
over me, when 1 first saw it, as intense as that of magi(^ 

* Aniiroi'tiiMwi, § 77. 
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so that it apoealed to ms like a Tision out of aaotker OHii?. 
srprld." * ^ ^ 

. The discipline of his mother in religious matters was yet 
more important. Her creed was narrow, and the unquestion* 
ing obedience with which he accepted it was to have a punful 
rqpotion. With him it was afterwards to be Protestantism 
or nothing ” *— Protestantism in a very rigid form, and the 
contest went for a time in favour of negation. But from his 
mother’s teaching he had, he says, perfect understanding of 
the nature of Obedience and of Faith. And a knowledge, 
moreover, such as few men have had, of the Bible. His 
mother’s daily readings with him “ established his soul in 
life " and were “ the one essential part in all his education.” 

She began with the first chapter of Qonesis, went straight 
through to the last verse of tho Apocalypse, and began Bg<un 
at Genesi^tbe next day. I have been told that on the night 
before he was three years of ago he repeated to his mother 
the whole of the U9th Psalm. The child had also to learn 
the whole of “ the fine old Scottish paraphrases.” To this 
doily discipline he attributed the cultivation of his ear and. 

^his sense of style. They read alternate verses, she " watch- 
ing every intonation, allowing not so much as a syllablo to 
be missed or misplaced.” All this was a study not only 
in religion, and in Bible literaturo; but a discipline in 
attention and in all literature. "The duty enforced upon 
mo in early youth of reading every word of the gospels 
and prophecies as if written by the band of Gk)d, gave mo ' 
the habit of awed attention whiph mode many passages of 
the profane writers, frivolous to an irreligious reader, deeply 
grave to me.” • 

* Such were Buskin’s debts to his mother. Her upbring* 
ing of him was in many ways fortunate, but there were 
calamities also in it, as he came clearly enough to perceive. 

He had, he said, nothing to love and nothing to endure ; ho 
was taught no precision of manners, no bodily dexterity. 

He did no wrong, and knew not the meaning of it, but his was 
a fugitive and cloistered virtue. The bridle and blinkers were 

* ne CtOuM t^AgMa, § 90. * Fm Okmyera, Letter 

* of Amau, ch. iiL { 68. 



14 CHARACTER OF HIS FATHER 

OHAP. never so talcen off as to allow him any independenoe of 
act^n. His education was, be added, " at <moe too foro^ 
and too luxurious”; and in later years, “whenev({p I ^d 
anything wrong, stupid, or hard>hearted, my mother always 
said, ‘ It is because you were too much indulged.’ ” Again, 
he had no companions in his childhood ; and “ by the , 
time I was seven years old was already,” he says, " getting 
too independent, mentally, even of my father and mother ; 

I having nobody else to be dependent upon, began to lead 
a very small, perky, contented, conceited, Cock-Robinson> 
Crusoe sort of life, in the central point which it appeared 
to me (as it must naturally appear to geometrical animals), ^ 
that 1 occupied in the universe." 

To his father Ruskin owed the cultivation of artistic 
gifts. John James Ruskin, whom wo shall come to know 
and (I hope) to like well in the course of this ‘’biography, 
was a man of rare character ; combining with great shrewd- 
ness in business a genuine love of literature and art, and 
a strong vein of romantic sentiment. He* had learned Latin 
thoroughly, says his son, "under the noble traditidhs of 
Adam at the High School of Edinburgh, while by the then 
living and universal influence of Sit Walter every scene of* 
his native city was exalted in his imi^^ination by the purest 
poetry and the proudest history that ever hallowed or 
haunted the streets and rooks of a bi|ghtly inhabited 
capital.” The fact that Dr. Thomas Brown, the Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, acted os his mentor in literary matters 
shows the position which the elder Ruskin held in the 
cultivated society of Edinburgh. He had devoted himself 
early to business, first to assist in the maintenance of his 
parents and afterwards to pay off his father’s debts. His * 
engagement to his cousin, Margaret Cox, then living with 
his mother, was protracted for nine years, in okler that , he 
might discharge this obligation of family honour before 
setting up house for himself He had first been a clerk in the 
house of Mr. Moore, an army contractor, with whose daughter 
he fell in love. She was a Roman Catholic, and her par^ts 
forbade the idea of marriage. He then came to London, in 
1810, as clerk in a wine merchant’s office, and two years later 
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entered into partnership under the title of Raskin, Telford, OHAP. 
* apd Domecq—- Sir. Domecq oontributing the sherry from his ^ 
famous Maohamudo vineyards, Mr. Telford the capited, imd 
. Raskin the brains. The firm, established in Billiter Street, 
was for many years the leading house in the sherry trade. 

}n 1818 John James Buskin had been able to many, and 
in 1824, as already related, his household had been removed 
to Heme HilL He was engaged in the city every day, and 
left the education of the .son to the mother ; but in the early 
mornings, and in the evenings, the boy owed a good deal to 
his Other's tastes. "We both of us,” said Ruskin, “had 
alike a subdued consciousness of being profane and rebel- 
lious characters compared to my mother ” ; and “ though 
my father wei^t to church with a resigned countenanoe, I 
kn^ very well that he liked going just as little as I did,” 

To his mother, then, Ruskin owed religious teaching and the 
Bible ; to his father, romance and Scott, Shakespeare, Don 
Quixote, Byron. The father had been a pupil in the landscape 
class of Alexander Nasmyth at Edinburgh, and a drawing of 
Conway Castle hung over his dressing-room table. The boy 
was always allowed to watch his father shave ; and it was a 
firm understanding that* when the operation was finished 
*a story should be told about the pictured castle. In the 
evenings the father would read aloud to his wife, while the 
boy sat quiet; and Ruskin could no mot> recollect the time 
when he did not Know the Waverloy Novels than when ho 
did not know the Bible. His father’s taste was as exact, too, 
in art as in sherries ; and “ he never allowed me for an instant 
to look at a bad picture.” At good pictures he bad, as we 
shall hear, many opportunities of looking, even from his 
baldest childhood ; but something must be told first about 
the boy’s more formal education. 

III 

This was undertaken by his mother, who, up to his tenth 
year, was his sole tutor. He had taught himself to read; 
by sentences, not syllables ; by the look of words in their 
collective aspect, a study which he pursued by copying 
nrinted type; and so successful m his ease was the method 
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BEKESFORD CHAPEL 


CHAP, that, at fiye yean old, he says, “ 1 was alreai^ seiuling for my ^ 
^ ‘second volumes’ to the circulating libraries.” His mot|^, 
who had “devoted him to Qod” from his birth, gave tihe 
Bible lessons, already described; taught him the Latm* 
grammar, and even mastered some rudiments of Hebrew, 
in order to initiate him into the Word of Qod in that 
tongue. His lather agreed that the boy should be withdrawn 
from the sherry trade, and bred for the Church ; and in later 
years, when his son had gone his own way, he used to say 
with tean in his eyes, “ Tes, he would have been a Bishop.” 
For the better punuit of the polite studies which were to lead 
to the bench, a classical tutor was in due course called ii^ 
and the choice was destined to have some influence upon 
Buskin’s life. • 

He worshipped with his father and mother in Bereaford 
Chapel, Walworth, “the Londonian chapel in its perfect 
type,” as described in PrcBterita, with “pulpit, sublimely 
isolated, a stout, four-legged box of well-grained wainscot, 
high as the level of front galleries, a&l decorated with a 
cushion of crimson velvet, padded six inches thick, with gold 
tassels at the corners; wUch was a great resource to me 
when 1 was tired of the sermon, because I liked watchi^ 
the rich colour of the folds and creases that came in it when 
the clergyman thumped it.” Twenty years later Bume- 
Joncs was taken by an evangelical aunt to the same place of 
worship, and on readmg the account of it “ in that most 
heavenly book called Prceterita ” he recalled “ the fat cushions 
into which the preacher pressed his face when he prayed . . .a 
big fat cushion for the preacher, and a less fat one for the 
curato, and a hard, dry, mean one for the clerk.” “How* 
ineffably wonderful,” wrote Buskin in reply to his fnqpd, 
“ that you and I both sate — and— behaved p|roperly in Beres- 
ford' Chapel.” * The minister of this chapel was the Bev. 
Edward Andrews, an eloquent preacher and “ a sort of Pope,” 
we are told,* in the Congregational Church of the time. 

^ Mmoriah of Edward Bume^ graded orders of ousluon may 
Jonen, Yol. i. pp. 41-42, where be seen. 

a delidotts drawing of the * Mmoiro and Oamspondme of 
three -dedker with its nicely Oiwenfry Pohnors, toL i. p. 126. 
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* {tnskin’s &ther apd mother had not {ffenimed to*wek the OSiK 
gr^t man’s acquaintance ; but the child, and his eotudn Maiy, ^ 

“n^ totvalk up and down in Walworth, merely in the 
hope of seeing him pass on the other side of the way," and 
one day be stopped and spoke to them. An aoquamtanoe 
felloyed, and Ruskin's father engaged “the Doctor" to 
initiate his son into the classical authors. Dr. Andrews was 
the father of Coventry Patmore’s first wife, the Angel in 
the House, and it was through this connexion that Ruskin 
in after years became introduced to the Pre-Raphaelite 
set. A letter from the boy to Mrs. Monro, a neighbour in 
Camberwell Grove, who with her daughter, Mrs. Richard 
Gray, was allowed to pet him, describes the pleasures of 
•his first classical learning: — 

** Well, papn, seeing how fond 1 was of the doctor, and knowing 
him to be an excellent Latin scholar, got him for mo as a tutor, 
and every legson 1 get I like him better and better, for he makes 
me laugh ^ almost, if ^lot quite ’ — to use one of bis own ex- 
pression#»>the whole time. He is so funny, comparing Neptune’s 
lifting up the wrecked ships of ^^ueas with his trident to my 
lifting up a potato with a fdt'k, or taking a piece of bread out of 
a bowl of milk with a spoon ! And as he is always saying [things] 
of that kind, or relating some droll anecdot^', or explaining the 
part of Virgil (the book which 1 am in) very icely, 1 am always 
delighted when Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays are come.” 

This was in 1829; a year later, Dr. Andrews resigned 
his chaige, m a letter which may be quoted to show the 
impression made by Ruskin upon his first tutor:-— 

^Walwobth, May 22, 1830. — My dear Sib, — I am anxious 
only that you sljould believe it was utterly impossible for me to 
continue my attendances on your son : the regularity of my visits, 
at first, demonstrated how honourably I would fulfil my engage- 
ments^ while dire necessity kept at a little distance from me. 

But latterly, owing to a great increase of the church with other 
ministerial calls, I could not be regular, neither indeed had ooca- 
siciial and indefinite lessons been sufficient, winch they would 
nof have been, could I have continued them. I am gratified to 
VOL. 1. H 
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CHAP, see that you repose oonfidence in my opinion ^ the tutor ms ' 

I recommended : with reluctance but conscientiously. I saji «ith 
reluctance because it was painful to me to be sqmrated %om 
Master Ruskin; a boy whose mind requires a peculiar managef* 
ment, and who excited in me a higher degree of interest than I 
ever felt for any other young gentleman with whose edu(^tien 
I was honoured.” 

Dr. Andrews went on to urge the importance of studying 
closely the “ Alphabetismus Anomalorum ” in Greek grammar 
and the “ Elcgantise ” in Latin exercises. It is to be, feared 
that Ruskin did not then, or thereafter, dovote himself greatly 
to the grammatical anomalies; but he owed to his fint 
tutor a love of Virgil as one of " the great masters of the 
absolute use of language,”' and an understanding, frogi the'^ 
Odes of Anacreon, “ that the Greeks loved doves, swallows, 
and roses just as well as I did.” The tutor recommended by 
Dr. Andrews was Mr. Rowbotham, an industrious and fairly 
well informed compiler of school-bookS, who kept a “young 
gentleman’s Academy,” near the Elephant and Castk, in the 
Walworth Road. Under the tutorship of this worthy person, 
twice a week in the evening, Ruskin added to his learnfbg 
the elements of French and of mathematics. ** 


IV 

Such were the lessons of the boy's school-hours; a more 
important part of his education was given by his holidays, 
(Old especially by the summer tours with his parents. Ii^ 
1825, when he was six, they went to Paris, Brussels, Ghent, 
and Bruges. With this exception the tours, until thel^ear 
"1833, were in Great Britain. His father wa^in the habit of 
travelling once a year for orders, and on these joum^ he 
combined pleasure with business. He travelled to sell his 
wines, but also to see pictures ; and in any country seat where 
there was a Reynolds, or a Velasquez, or a Vandy(^ or a 
Rembrandt, “he would pay the surliest housekeeper into 
patience until we had examined it to our heart's oonteti^,*’ 
' o» Art, § 70, 



•summer tours with hb parents u 

Abo, he travelle(^ Ittsorely — in a private Carriage hired or OBAP. 
ooirqiired for the expedition, and he made a p<wt of inoluding ^ ^ 
in each aignmer's jouniey a vbit to some r^on of romantic ° 
BDMxery, such as Scotland (in 1824, 1826, 1827), Wales (1831), 
theWest of England (1828),Derbyshire (1829), and the English 
Lakes (1824, 1826, 1830). These early tours had included 
abo most of the cathedrals and castles of ' England. From 
the earliest days the young Ruskin had accompanied hb 
parents on their journeys, perched on the top of a box. Hb 
art-gift. Buskin said, “belonged to him by birth-right, and 
came by Athena’s will, from the air of English country 
vjllages and Soottbh hilb." ^ But it was developed rightly 
because, much as he loved art, he loved what she mirrors 
.better • 

• 

*VThe beginning of all my own right art work in life depended 
not on my love of art, but of mountains and sea. All boys with 
any good in them are fond of boats, and of course 1 liked the 
mountains best when ftey had lakes at the bottom ; and 1 used 
to walk always in the middle of the loosest gravel I could find 
in the roads of the midland counties, that I might hear, as I 
trdd on it, something like* the sound of the pebbles on sea- 
&aoh. ... 1 would pass entire days in rambling on the Cumber- 
land hill-sides, or staring at the lines of surf on a low sand ; and 
when I was taken annually to the Wster-colour Exhibition, 1 
;i8ed to get hold of a catalogue beforehand, mark all the Robsons, 
which I knew would be of purple mountains, and all the Copley 
Fieldings, which I knew would hh of lakes or sea ; and then go 
deliberately round the room to these, for the sake, observe, not 
of the pictures, in any wise, but only of the things painted/' > 

** ' 

To this intensity of pleasure in nature, to his enthusi- 
astic love of scenery, of which succeeding chapters will give 
ample illustration, Ruskin attributed the impulse to which 
he owed the best force of his life and whatever of saying or 
ddng ip it has been useful to others.” ’ And with this love 
of nature went an hereditary love of antiquity as natural to 

The (iuem ef^hi Air, § 112. * The Eagles Neet, g 41. 

^ The AH of England, 1 169. 



so BOMANTIC ASSOOATIONS 

CHAP, me as a littie jackdaw’s taste for steeples^ ^ "In the mo];p'’ 
^ romantioexpeditions/’RuskinsaidinoneofhislatestleQtitres, ' 
" aided and inspired by Scott, and never weary of«re*rea4mg 
the stories of The Monastery, The Abbot, and The Antiquary, 

I took an interest more deep than that of an 'ordinary child; 
and received impressions which guided and solemnized the 
whole subsequent tenor of tny life.” ^ In this way he had seen 
before'he was twelve all the high-roads, and most of the cross- 
roads of England and Wales, and the greater part of lowland 
Scotland ; every castle in Scotland, England, and Wales, horn 
Stirling to Dover, and every abbey from Dunkeld to Ste Fride- 
swide. “ Seen ” them, he says ; meaning a very different thing 
from what is called seeing or doing a place in days of hustle, 
bustle, railways, bicycles, and motor-cars. 'Dn the long and. 
leisurely summer journeys, his father or mother or ‘nurse 
Anne used to take the boy in the quiet afternoons to play 
or look, as long as he chose, wherever he chose— which was 
always by a river-side, or under a castje wall, or in an abbey 
cloister. As, a little later, he was to shiver pensively with ' 
Augustines at St. Bernard, so in early years he had mourned 
through many a day-dream at Melrose and Bolton. , 

He was encouraged by his father to write records of the^ 
travels, and already he had amused himself by authorship. 
What he described as his " earliest dated efforts indicating 
incipient action of brain molecules ” belong to the year 1826, 
and are contained in a little note-book still preserved at 
Brantwood. It includes the following " work " “ Eiarry and 
Lucy " Concluded, printed cmd composed by a little boy amd 
also drawn. The title-page and a page or two of the tex| 
are given in PreeterUa; I reproduce here the “ copper-plat^,” 
purporting to represent “ Harry’s new road,” as ^e author’s 
' first attempt at mountain-drawing. " Tow ohafj^r,” 
wrote Miss Jean Ingelow when she read this part of Free- 
terita, " appears to introduce one at a boun4 to genius of a rare 
kind which I have often longed to see desmbedl' It belongs 
to the senses as.well as to the reason. What child cf seven 
ever saw how a road went winding up and round a Miff 
before ? The upper curve where the road goes bMiiad Ihe 
^ NttetmProstaniBtmtffSIi, * Utnding^ Sim, il. 



FIRST -WORKS” *1 

joa could li|rdl 7 make more oorreotly now. Surely OBJdft 
thuf if agift of the eye.” The other pieces in this, the firs( ^ 
of Jluskinls “Works,” are in verse; his juvmUia in this 
ifte^um have interest for their precocity and evidence of 
early tastes. It is carious that one of the pieces is in praise 
ofr" Xhe Steam-Engine.” This may be read by the curious 
in tlm Library Edition ; it is characteristic of the author, if 
in nothing else, in going off at frequent tangents. Another 
of the. first pieces, on “The Rainbow,” is characteristic, as 
Raskin slyly observed in Prceterita, in its “ didactic character 



urith observations on the ignorant and unreflectivo character 
of certain people ” : — 

“ But those that do not know about that light. 

Reflect not on it; and in all that light. 

Not one of all the oolours do they know.” 

pother of the poems, addressed to “ Ragland (sic) Castle,” 
shows already a certain interest in “Gothic arches, falling 
towers.” In 1827 Ruskin spent several months in Scot- 
land. with his, aunt, and one of the things which he 
remembered most vividly in after years was going through 
Glen&rg, near Kinross, when the rocks were hung with 
icicles. The oqpasion is commemorated in the lines (“ Papa, 
how pretty those icicles are”) already referred to; but a 
piece of the previous year is worth citing in full ; it shows 
a power of consecutive thought which is of remarkable 
pteoocity in a child not yet eight, and is a prelude to that 


EARLIEST POEMS 


CHAP. 

L 

Qlen of Glenfarg, tby beauteous rill, 
Streaming through tby mountains high, 

Onward pressing, onward still, 

Hardly seeing the blue sky. 

Mountain streams, press on your way, 
And run into the stream below : 

Never stop like idle clay, — 

Hear the sheep, and cattle low. 

Stones that in the streams do lie, 

Bear the I'ushing torrent still : 

— Thou shalt never, never die, 

— Submit unto the Almighty’s will. 


moralisation of landscape which was tn be a 
(Characteristic of Ruskin’s mature work 


Cows that lie upon the grass, 

Rise and graze upon the hills ; 

Never be a heavy mass, 

Like a stone that's in the nils. 

Sheep that eat upon the hills. 

Rise, and play, and jump about ; 

Drink out of the ninning rills, 

And always on the grass be out. 

Cottages upon the plain. 

Placed so neai’ the floury mills ; 

Cottagei', look on Charles’s Wain, 
Right above the grassy hills. 

The pole-star guides thee on the way, 
When in dark nights thou art lost ; 

Therefore look up at the starry day, 
Look at the stars about thee tost.” 


principal ' 

A ♦ 
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Not less remarkable, in another way, is a set of blank verses 
on«*^Time/' in wliich, with a droll mixture dP metaphysics 
and toyshop recollections, he wonders whether Father Tilde 
bi a figure, a quality, or a sense. A boy who could amuse 
himself with such speculations at the age of seven was likely 
4> develop remarkable powers of analysis. His longest poeti- 
cal exercise in 1827 was a versification, some 400 lines long, of 
Scott's Monastery. In 1828 (oft. 9) Ruskin composed some 
lines ”On Skiddaw and Derwent Water” which, two years 
later, were published in a magazine.^ As this is the author's 
earliest printed piece, I give some extracts : — 

Skiddaw ! upon tby cliffs the sun shines bright ; 

Yet only for a moment : then gives place 
Unto a^playful cloud, which on thy brow 
Sports wantonly, soon melting into air ; 

But shadowing first thy side of broken gteen, 

And making more intense the sun’s return. 

Then, in the^norning, on thy head those clouds 
Rest^ as upon a couch, and give fair scope 
To fancy’s play ; and airy fortresses, 

Towers, banners, ^ears and battlements appear 
Chasing the others off ; and in their turn 
Are vanquished too, dissolving like the mould 
That’s trampled by the foot ot .uchin boy ; 

And, rolling down, though once so firmly bound 
By roots tenacious, while the upward spoiler 
Climbs on to invade the hidden eagle’s nest. 

Skiddaw ! majestic, Giant Nature’s work. 

Lower than Alps or Andes. . . . 

The touch of man 

Raised pigmy mountains, but gigantic tombs. 

The (ouch of Nature raised the mountain’s brow. 

But made no tombs at all, save where the snow — 

The fleecy locks of winter fall around, 

A mausoleum for the careless swain.” 

^ IksSpirUttalTmu: aMmihly original MS. with that printed 
MagamSf February 1830. The in the magazine, 
version here given combines the 



S4 “THE SITE OF BABYLON’ 

CHAP. There is thought in the closing lines, and openinj^ 
^ ones show a minute watching of the clouds which was <;bar-' 
abteristic of Buskin throughout Ufa “ We m^ht, pick out 
of the Exewraion” says Mr. Frederic Harrisoh, "many » 
duller passage than this”; and so we might from the Night 
Thoughts many a less felicitous passage than Baskin's lines 
"On Happiness,” which belong to this same year 1828. 
But in actual precocity of achievement there is, I think, no 
piece among his juvmiUa more remarkable than " The Site 
of Babylon.” The first stanza, here quoted, might almost 
pass for one out of Bossetti’s Bwrden of Nineveh — a poem, 
by the way, which Buskin in after years greatly admired 

<< The desert stretched its ocean sweep, 

All vast and boundless as the deep ■ 

In mighty solitude ; *' 

Night, like a lion o’er his prey, 

Above the vast, the desert way. 

In silence stem did brood. , 

I stood beside one tree that flung ^ 

A gloomy shadow, where it hung; 

And not a column, — not a stone — 

Marked out the site of Babylon." < 

Buskin was eleven when he wrote these lines. In 1830 
the summer tour with his parents was to the Lake District, 
and this was recorded in a long rhyming poem of more than 
2000 lines called the Iteriad. Its poetical merit is small, 
but it shows the author’s fluency, faciUty, and accuracy of 
observation; and is further interesting as containing a Hvely 
description of scenes and modes of travel which have now 
passed away, and as recording early impressions of plagiBs’’ 
, with which Buskin was in one way or another to become 
associated. " The more one reads the boy’s poem,” says one 
than whom few have known the Lake Country better, " the 
more one is struck with the way in which that Uttle lad of 
eleven saw and noted what was reaUy best worth seeing 
in the district.”*' The view of Windermere from Low>wood, 
as which there is not, says Professor Wihwn, such , another 

* BvMn and (k» SngUtk Lakn, by the Bev. H. D. Bawnatey. 
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jprospeet in Epglwd ; the streamlets on the flanks of Hel- OBU*. 
veUjpi like ** threads of pure silver which hung from tl^e 
sky ; th^ stream that crosses the road near Low**wood, by 
virlSich Wordsworth and his sister rejoiced ; the heathy swells 
which Matthew Arnold afterwards immortalised : these anfl 
xnaiyr another characteristic piece of lakeland are noted, if 
without any poetic felicity, yet with accuracy of observation. 

He went to Crosthwaite Church in the hope of seeing 
Southey, and was not disappointed : — 

** His eyes were as black as a coal, but in turning 
Tfiey flashed,-— ay, as much as that coal does in burning I 
His nose in the midst took a small outward bend, 

Rather hooked like an eagle’s, and sharp at the end ; 

But his darkliightning-eye made him seem half-inspired, 
br like hig own Thalaba, vengefully fired.” ^ 

The description is observant and agrees with the portraits. 

Friar’s Crag he had seen before, and it had made a profound 
impression upon him! ” The first thing which I remember, 
as an ^ent in life, was being taken by my nurse to the 
brow of Friar’s Crag on Derwent Water ; the intense joy, 
nungled with awe, that* I had in looking through the 
j^oUows in the mossy roots, over the crag, into the dark 
lake, has associated itself more or less with all twining 
roots of trees ever since.” ^ The Iteriad notes the net- 
like weaving of ”the roots of the fir, of the elm, and 
the oak.” Buskin in after life once described the spot as 
“one of the three most beautiful scenes in Europe,” and 
it is here that his admirers in the Lake Country have placed 
*a memorial of him. The Ascent of Skiddaw is told with 
all air of excitement and adventure which belongs to 
such enterprises in the Alps. A guide-book of the time 
mentions among the paraphernalia for an attempt on this 
hardly virgin peak “ the brandy which with a few biscuits 

’ ^ On the following Sunday they aaleep the greatest part of the 
saw Wordsworth at Rydal Chapel, time. This gentleman possesses 
** Rather disappointed in this a long face and a large nose.” 
gentleman’s appearance,” says the * Modem Painterif vol. iiL ch, 
prose diary kept by Raskin and xvii. § 13. 
bis^ ooasin Mary; *’he appeared 
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CHAP, or sandwiches a provident guide will not fajd to reo(Hnmend 
^ Buskin duly chronicles — 

« Cakes, sandwiches, ham, were by no means unhandy, 

^ And amongst other things we forgot not rome brandy 

In coming down from Kirkstone, our poet digresses into 
a discussion, which he was presently to resume in prosS, 
upon the influence of Lake architecture upon scenery, 
and avers that he would like a house “snugly embayed 
by the side of the Lake ” — a wish that was to be realised 
forty years afterwards on the shore of Coniston Water. 

Many of Buskin’s early “ Works ’’ were, like his’ later, 
illustrated by the author. This is the case with a manu* 
script volume, now at Brantwood, which is entitled 

I I 

The Puppet Show ; or, Amuting Ohamcters for Chtldreiu 
With coloured plates by John Buskin. 1829ic 

The writing is in “print” hand throughout. There is an 
introduction, and twenty-nine characters are then brought 
forward in succession. It is not without curious interest 
that the first of them is “ George of England,” who8€f“‘ power 
will serve to save.” It was under the banner of St. George 
that Buskin was to set himself,' forty years later, to fiis 
scheme of political salvation. Among so much that is serious 
and (in intention, if not in execution) old in Buskin’s 
juvenilia, it is refreshing to find occasional evidence that 
the boy was a boy after all. In the invocation to the Sun, 
the bathos—’’ At the hot noon Oft have I worked to make 
my garden nice ” — reminds us that he played in the garden ; 
and there is a rhyming lotter of 1831 which records a visit 
to the pantomime, and gloats over a supper of ’’ puff-tarts, 
ham, and oyster pattm” • 

'There is biographical interest of another kind in these 
juvenile verses, and in the letters of the same period. The 
world in which he lived and moved and had his being 
was from his earliest years the world of art and literature. 
On his tenth birthday he received some presents which 
he spedally valued:— 

“There never were gifts (he writes to his father, Feb. 21, 1829) 
more useful to me 4iuui — shall I enumerate them ? — mj my 



HIS INDUSTRY *7 

^mstruments, my my pencils, my portfolios, my paints, my OSAP# 
atbl and my paper.’’ • ^ ^ 

^His literary and artistic eflforts were discursive, but his 
industry was prodigious He was tiever happier — then |cr 
in after life— -than when ho had a dozen books on hand 
at ftnce:— 

*‘I do believe (he writes to his father on May 10, 1829) that 
the last year of my life was the happiest ; and shall I tell you 
why? Because I have had more to do than I could do without 
cramming and ramming, and wishing days were longer and sheets 
^of paper bioader. • . . I do think, indeed am sure, that in common 
things it is having too much to do which constitutes happiness, 
and too little, uahappiness.” 

*’I find time now (he writes three years later, Peb. 20, 1882) 
still more s&rce than ever; for what with Livy and Lucian, 

Homer, French, drawings, arithmetic, globe work and mineralogical 
dictionary, I positively am all flurry and hurry.” 

Sof then, we must picture the young Ruskin as an author 
in his childhood ; busy with his works, as he has described, 
ih a little recess in the parlour at Herne Hill, with a table 
^in front of it, wholly sacred to him ; seated, in the admiring 
company of bis parents, as an idol in a niche. Among 
those privileged to see the idol at xiome was James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, and a letter to him from the elder 
Buskin shows the father's fond pride 

‘‘Hebne Hill, Jan, 22, 1884.— Mr dear Bib,— It is long 
since I was favoured by our friend Mr. Elder with a sight of part 
,of a letter of January, 1833, in which you very kindly enquire 
after my son and myself, and if I had not deemed it intrusive, 1 
should Boonei^ have thanked you. I cannot say what has now 
led me to do what 1 have so long deferred, unless it may be 
sundry hints from our wife, and niece, and son, who all indulge 
in periodical remembrances of the delight your only too short 
visit offered them. Touching my son, there are many to whom 
I would never name him or his pursuits; but to men of talent 
and of heart I find I can say many things that I dare not tell 
the world at large. It cannot comprehend ; it has not patience, 
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CHAP, nor feeling, nor delicacy. It shall not be e^itrasted irith my^ 
^ w^knesses, because I am not yet willing to be laughed ^«a(«f 
them. To you I will venture to say that tiie youth ^on w«n 
kind enough to notice, gives promise of very considerable talent. * 
His faculty of composition is unbounded ; without^ however, any 
very strong indication of originality. He writes verse and ppsw 
perpetually, check him as we will. . • . That I may not select, I 
send his last eighty or a hundred lines, produced in one hour, 
while he waited for me in the city. Do not suppose we are foster' 
ing a poetical plant or genius, to say ve iieq> a poet. It is im* 
possible for any parents to make less of a gift than '^e do 
of this. ...” • 

Qui b’ excuse, a’ accuse; but the accusation is venial. The , 
fostering of the child’s precious talent was an amiable weak- 
ness ; but Buskin’s father certainly indulged it, kad it made 
a pleasant link in the relations between father and son. 
Buskin in after life often alluded to his foible for diseursiTe 
industry. The same ironical note is struck in his early 
letters. He warns his father in absence (Mavch 6, 1830) 
that he will know to his cost on his return how busy his 
son has been. “I am already,” he* writes, “m the fourth, 
hundred of the second book, cantering away to Boiroyrdale 
and Bowderstone and Buttermere.” So again, a year later 
(Feb. 28, 1831), he writes ; “ You will be unothered under 
a mountain of words. . . . You will groan ’pnder the weight 
of Imes, the sea of rhymes, which I shall load you with 
on your retura” To Buskin’s father the load was aU a 
pleasure. The boy always composed a Bhyming Letter to , 
his father for New Year’s Day (generally enclosing some, 
oth^r pieces from the author’s stock in hand), and another 
for his Birthday. Often, too, when the father '*^*0 absent 
on business, the son sent similar letters in rhyme. Some* 
times there is a note of strain in the boy’s effusions; but 
more often the rhyming letters pour themselves out with the 
unrestraint of comradeship. ’Ihe trivialities of home and 
the pranks of the schoolroom are told with much spirit, 
and often with humorous insight into character. Nor is 
the boy ever afraid of speaking his deeper thouj^ts and 
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^fancies into his Other’s ear. At other times he hits ofi the OHAP.' 
foiMes of both his parents, or chaffs the wine-merohaj^t ^ 
freely about his business. There is a charaoteristio touch 
•in connexion in one of the letters to W. H. Harrison 
from Buskin’s father (Jan. 30, 1837): “His treatment of 
thOeCity altogether shocks my feelings. He knows the 
shape of every needle round Mont Blanc, and could not 
tell you now where Threadneedlo Street is." The elder 
Buskin was a keen man of business, but his heart was not 
“always in his office," and often in the rhyming letters 
we seem, as it were, to catch father and son in the act 
fif devising confidential schemes for sentimental tours. The 
father was in the habit of sending round to his friends any 
of the effiisionstwhioh struck him as peculiarly clever. “ We 
thiwk him clever,” he writes in reply to a friend’s admira- 
tion, “and ’'his masters pronounce bis talents great for 
his age. ... If the Almighty preserves the Boy to me, 

1 am richly blessed.” The father used also to carry about 
with him favourite poems by bis son, and bis old friend 
W. HI ' Hazrison, wanting to make an acceptable pre- 
sent, had pi^mfs (ff Buskin’s contributions to f^rimeUkip’ s 
f Offm'viig boupd up. The volume accompanied the father 
on hie -tiifurs. He eagerly collected, too, any favourable 
notices in the press of his son’s verses. When a hostile 
criticism appeared, the father was • onvinced that there 
were “conspiraoies” afoot and “unrelenting foes” abroad. 

Every scrap of the juvenilia was treasured ; and in after 
years when Buskin had fulfilled, though in a different sort, 
the promise of his boyhood, the father turned back to the 
^manuscript volumes and therein entered this note; “He 
has been compared with Cloethe, Coleridge, J. Taylor, Burke, 
Juvenal.” Bpskin remembered his father’s rushing up to 
the drawing-room at Heme Hill with wet and flashing 
eyes with the proof of the first piece of his son’s prose 
ever set in type. The mother questioned eagerly the cause 
of his excitement. “ It’s — it’s— only pri/iU,” said he.* His 
mother, not less sympathetic at heart, had more of the 
parental prudence. It is she who utters the notes of 

* DeueoHm, vol. L oh. xiv. 
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LOVE OF DRAWING 

OHAP. waioing. “ If you think of writing John,” she eud to her 
^ hpband, ‘‘would you impress on him the propriety o^aot 
beginning too eagerly and becoming careless to^i^uds the 
end of his vnrhB, as he calls thmn ? ” And ” Mama is con** 
tinually saying,” wrote the boy himself, " that I shall weary 
out my bndn." ■> 


He was saved from mental over-pressure, and the con- 
templative side of his training was corrected, by two .other 
formative influences in his early education and character 
which have yet to be noticed. One was the love of draw- 
ing; the other, the love of natural science. « He had some 
faint recollection of drawing out of his head, at the agp of 
four, certain towers and castles “as false as Claude’s”; but 
his first discipline in art began a few years later when he 
made careful copies of the maps in some old quarto Atlas. 
These, he says, were a great delight; “the colouring round 
the edges being a reward for all the tediousness *of the 
printed names; the painting, an excellent discipline of 
hand and eye ; and the lines drawn for the mountains anH 
sea, a most wholesome imitation of steady engraver’s work.”* 
As a drawing-master in later years he placed map-making 
among the elementary exercises — laying special stress on 
the lettering — ^“you will draw palaces and towers in truer 
stability after drawing the letters uprightly,” and emphasis- 
ing the advantage therein of “ teaching geography, geology, 
drawing, and colouring all at once.” > This iras a Ci^inal 
principle in Ruskin’s theory of art as an element in general * 
education. He did not believe in nonsense lines; evgr/ 
exercise which he arranged, either at the Working Men’s 
College or in his Drawing School at Oxford, had the 
secondary object of fixing in the student’s mmd some 
piece of accurate knowledge. He had instinctively fixed 
on this principle in the earliest exercises by which he 
tramed his own hand and eye; and in an education whudt 
in many ways lacked precirion and drill, his constant 
' XetM P(M<, oh. iz. S 2(X 
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piaotioe with pet^aod peaoil must have been of great value. 
Eamples of hia maps, done when'^he was eight, nine, and tep, ^ 
have been shown in various exhibitions; and to the same 
date belong the copies in pen and ink from Gruikshank’s 
vignettes to Grimm’s German stories. Here, again, Buskin, 
in Ipter years, urged his pupils to adopt his own early 
models. Nothing in modem line work, he said, approaches 
Cruikshank’s in pure straightforward unaffected rightness 
at method. The study certainly encouraged in Buskin an 
extraordinary gift for drawing delicately with the pen 
pointy his copies from Grimm “ show curious accuracy of 
pye and 8elf>oonfidenoe, not having the slightest fear of 
being unable to carry out my full complement of subjects 
, without making a mess.” This practice was not enoou> 
raged by Mr. Bunciman, Buskin’s earliest drawing-master, 
who, howev^, grounded his pupil thoroughly in perspec- 
tive, and founded the habit of looking for the essen- 
tial points in the things drawn so as to abstract them 
decisively. Some o^ Buskin’s early drawings from scenery 
or buildings show real feeling; and his constant practice 
influenced his view of nature. He loved nature with a 
^raptur4 which was increSsed by many associations of ideas.. 

But he was never a mere sentimentalist or a romanticist. 

He had reverence and sensitiveness; but “ I never,” he says, 
“should have written sonnets to the celandine, because it is 
of a coarse yellow and imperfect for a ; and did not weary 
myself in ^hing that a daisy could see the beauty of its 
shadow, but in trying to draw the shadow rightly, myself.” 

, A. similar influence came, from his early interest in 
natural science": In reviewing the work of his life, he claimed 
W himself a “ balanced unison of artistic sensibility with 
sdentifio facijlty which enabled me at once to love Giotto 
and learn firom Galileo.”^ The alliteration corresponds 
with the actual course of his interests. The unison was 
described in other language by his father. “ His geology," 
hejwtote to Dr. John Simon, “ is perhaps now (1858) the best 
port of my son’s art, for it enables him to place before us 
rooks and mountains as they are in nature, in place of the 
' Fort GMgtra, Letter 67. 



GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY 


OHAP. very bad likenesses of these objects presented th us in most 
qf the old paintings or fliodem drawings.’*' And agdin: 

" From boyhood my son has been an artist, but he*has been 
a geologist from infancy.” Geology and mineralogy, not 
painting and literature, were his earliest love. No acquisi- 
tion of later years— not his most radiant Turner or ohmcest 
missal— gave him pleasure so keen as he felt in his first box 
of minerals, and no subsequent possession, he tells us, had so 
much influence on his after life. “ In the glittering white 
broken spar, speckled with galena, by which the walks of the 
hotel garden at Matlock were made bright, and in the^shops 
of the pretty village, and in many a happy walk among its 
cliffs,” the child pursued his “ mineralogical studies on fluor, 
calcite, and the ores of lead with indescribable rapture.” . 
His father’s wine-business took him often to Bristol %lso, 
and words cannot tell the joy which a collection of Bristol 
diamonds gave to the child. In journeys to the Lake District, 

“ the little yellow bit of copper ore frqni Goniston and the 
garnets from Borrowdale were the beginning of science to me 
which never could have been otherwise acquired.'*’^ The 
ambition of his boyhood was to connect with his name, npt 
a system of art-criticism, but a system of mineralogy. Thq 
dream of his early manhood was that he should become, 
not a master of English, but President of the Geological 
Society. As a boy he spent many a day in the British 
Museum, comparing the minerals there with the descrip- 
tions of them in Jameson’s book. Before he was in his 
teens, he had begun to compile a Mineralogical Dmt^nary, 
and for a present on his fifteenth birthday he the ^ 
Voyages dans les Alpee by Saussure, his master 19 geo; 
logy. The first of his prose pieces to appear in print 
wto a scientific note; the earliest of his collections was 
of minerals. The study which he took up in the latest 
of his unclouded years was that of crystallography ; and 
among his last interests was the cataloguing of specimens 
of silica. So true is it that at the end he was ” but the same 
youth”; that his life was one “of gradual progress in the 
things which he begw in childish choice.” * 

> Appendix'tb voL L * ThsEagUsNuttlBi, 



CHAFTER II 

ENTRANCE INTO HIS KINGDOM 


(1833-1830) 

** Not what I Have, but what I Do, is my Kingdom. To each is 
given a certain inward Talent, a certain outward Environment 
of Fortune; to each, by wisest combination of these two, a 
certain maximum of Capability.” — Carlyle (h'artor /iesartiig), 

• 

In the lives of men vrho make a mark in the world, there is 
often some ihoident of moment to which they look back 
as decisive. It may come early or late; amidst the ruins 
of the Capitol, or the road to Damascus. “Yet," as 
Buskin says, “men are made what they finally become only 
by the Eternal accidents which are in harmony with their 
inner nature.” * It was to a present received on bis thirteenth 
^irthday that he looked b»:k as determining the main tenor 
of his life; and it was the publication of a volume of 
lithographs in the following year that was the means of 
opening his kingdom to him. 


p, 

* On Velxruary 8, 1832, his father’s partner, Mr. Henry 
Telford, gfave the boy a copy of Rogers’s Italy, with Turner’s 
vignettes. Buskin had at this time never heard of Turner 
“ except in thi well-remembered saying of Mr. Runciman’s 
that the world had lately been much dazzled and led away 
by some splendid ideas thrown out by Turner.” Buskin 
was both dazzled end led. He fastened on the vignettes at 
once, took them for his only masters, and set himself to 
imitate the engravings as far as he possibly could by fine 

^ 'Nofea on ProtU and Hunt, 

yoh. I, w 
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FOREIGN TOUR: 1888 


CHAP; pea shading, ffis wwk in li& as the int^rpretw of Tumor 
was decided for him. »» ' 

* In 1833 he had an opportunity of trying to iu^tote Ui6m 
in a new field. In the spring of that year the elder Ruskm 
had brought home from the city a copy of Front’s Skticlm 
in FUmdera a/nd Oermawy. ^Father and son looked^ with 
delight at the wonderful places, and Mrs. Ruskin asked, 
Why should they not go and see some of them m reality? 
Switzerland was included in the plans, and that < rery 
evening the boy was busy with the geography- of - Mont 
Blanc. They went by Calais and the Rhine to Strassburg, 
and thence to Schafihausen and the Gates of the Bllls^ 
'* opening for me,” he says, “ a new life — to cease no more 
except at the Gates of the Hills whence one returns not.” 
“It is not possible to ima^e,” he adds, of his first asight 
of the Alps, “m any time of the world, a 'more blessed 
entrance into life, for a child of such temperament as 
mine. ... I went down that evening from the garden* 
terrace of Schaffhausen with my destiny fixed in all of it 
that was to be sacred and useful” His work in lifia as the 
interpreter of Nature was decided for him. 

The tour in which Ruskin thus entered into his mountain 
kingdom was the first of many Swiss and Italian journeys 
which he made with his parents, and he has given several 
descriptions of their mode of travel— the more interesting 
for its contrast with present-day conditions. The beginning 
of delight, he says, was in choosing the carriage, and in 
arranging cunningly what was to be virtually the travellers’ 
home for many weeks. There was a front seat Outside ^ 
four seats mside ; and a dickey behind for nurse Anne and 
the courier. Then came the rapture of starting; the £t8t 
trot through Camberwell — "the sense of pity for all the 
ihhabitants of Peokham who weren’t going, like the pity of 
lovers on their wedding-day for everybody who is not being 
married ; the change of horses at Hartford feding that the 
last link with Camberwell was broken, thet we were already 
in a new and miraculous world, in which one crowded day 
of glorious life was worth a year of vulgar days.” And then 
the channel-crossing in the little paddle-steamers of earlier 
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• (jaies,4l!i^ Mts of sail worn and patdied like Aose of aa 
Md'Saluiiif-koat: and “the immeasurable delight of being 
aHo to loiter and swing about just over the bowsprit and 
ira{<& tho {dunge of the bows, if there was the least swell 
or broken sea to lift them, with the hope of Calais at 
bseal^est, and the horses’ hoads set straight for Mont 
Blano to-morrow.” Then the first sight of the old belfry— 
“ die epitome, in some sort, of all that makes the continent 
of Europe interesting, as opposed to new oountries.’’ No 
pasaa^ oi Modem Paintets is better known than that in 
which Ruskin describes “ the strange pleasures and thoughts 
that come about me at the sight of that old tower.” The 
richness of association and the literary skQl to fit them to 
Jieautiful words were gifts of later years ; but already, at 
this first sight of Calais in 1833, the toy had seized the idea 
of the place ah an epitome, a vestibule. Here is his entry 
in the prose diary which he kept of the tour 

“How much has beeii said of Calais. Every one who has ever 
set hu fo^t on the French shore, from poor Yorick to the veriest 
scribbler evw blotted paper, has written half a volume upon 
Calais. And no marvel, ^ais — the busy — the bustling, the 
-S'l had almost said the beautiful, for beautiful it was to me, 
and I believe to every one who enters it as a vestibule — an 
introduction to France, and to the French. 8oe Calais, and you 
can see no more, though you should perambulate France from 
tiie Atlsatio to the Mediterranean. It is a little France, a 
miniature, picture, but not the less a resemblance. Stand on 
the pier^d look round you. The sky. is a French sky, it is a 
tery turquoise, the sea is a French sea in everything but its 
want^of motion, the air is French air, none of your English 
boist^ns sea puffs that blow the dost in your eyes when you 
wish to be partitolarly clear-sighted. No, it is a mere breath, 
you cant call it a breeze^ yet bearing a delicious, a balmy coolness, 
and a little^ a very little smell of the sea.” 

The atart from Calais was made with four stout French 
hones, driven by a postilion. Travellers of birth or conse- 
quence had also their omTU-eonrier to gallop in advance, 
sod order the horses at each post-house. “My father,” 



POSTING IN THE OLD DAYS 
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CHAP, mys Ruskin, "would have coundeted an insolent and 
^revolutionaiy trespass on the privileges of the nc^l^ 
to have travelled in such state”; but he lil^d a good 
dinner and the best rooms at the best hotels. Thqr started 
early, often at ox, never later than eight, and travelled 
slowly, doing not more than fifty miles a day, and arrivipg 
at their destination for dinner at four o’olocL After dinner 
the boy had two houra of delicious explorii^ by himsdf; 
ordered in punctually at seven to tea; and finishing his 
sketches till bed-time at half-past nine. Three or four days 
would thus be spent between Calais and Paris, and between 
Paris knd Geneva eight, nine, or ten. Words failed even 
Ruskin to describe the joy of these enchanted journeys-^ 
the afternoon walk among the rocks of Fontainebleau ; the, 
wonder of the cathedral aisles of Sens ; the geological rambles 
on the oolite limestones of Mont Bard. The fburth day saw 
them at Dijon, where it was generally arranged that Sunday 
should be spent. Then on Monday came “the drive of 
drives, through the village of Genlis, the fortress of Auxonne, 
and up the hill to the vine-surrounded town of Ddlef whence, 
behold at last the limitless ranges of Jura, south and north, 
beyond the woody plain. Then kt Foligny the same after- 
noon we gathered the first milkwort for that year ; and on 
Tuesday at St. Laurent the wild lily of the valley, and on 
Wednesday at Moroz gentians. And on Thursday one saw from 
the gained height of Jura the great Alps unfold themselves 
in thmr chains and wreaths of incredible crest and cloud.” ’ 
Such was the old road of most of Ruskin's Continental 
travels with his parents ; but on this first tour in 1883 thdr 
route lay from Calais to Cologne and thence up the Rhinel 
Besides the first sight of the Alps from Schaffhausen, hehiiul 
,pn this tour his first sight also of Italy— entering it by the 
grandest pass, through the Via Mala, and spending rapturous 
hours on the Lake of Como, seen through Turner's eyes 
from memories of the vignettes in Rogers’s Italy. From 
Milan they journeyed by Genoa, Turin, and the Great St. 
Bernard to Yevay, Interlaken, and finally ChamounL A 
piece of his first description of the vallq^ where so many 
\ Pmayina, vol. iL oh. iv. 
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T of the most fraitlol months of his life were to be passed OHA?. 
mtlsif be given ^ 

^ • *“ There is not another scene like Chamoani throughout all 

Swkserland. In no other spot that I have seen is the rich 
li^uriance of the cultivated valley, the flashing splendour of the 
eternal snow, the impending magniflcence of the bare, spiry crag, 
and the strange, cold rigidity of the surgy glaciers so dreadfully 
and beautifully combined. There is silence unbroken, no thunder 
of the avalanche comes crashing from the recesses of the hills, 
there is no voice from the chasmy glacier, no murmur from the 
thousand mountain streams, you are in solitude, a strange un- 
earthly solitude, but you feel as if the air were full of spirits.” 

•They returned Ifome by Paris, where Buskin first saw the 
daughter of hjs father’s partner, Mr. Domecq. An eventful 
meeting, as we shall hear presently. Another scene in Paris 
is interesting. Buskin was bent upon making a copy of the 
, small Bembrandt in the Louvre, of the Supper at Emmaus. 

He was, too young to obtain a permit in the ordinary 
way; but a good-natured custode, seeing the woebegone dis- 
appointment of the young enthusiast, advised a personal 
application to the Board. In such broken French as he 
could muster, the boy appealed to this superior authority, 
obt^ed special leave, and made bis outline of the picture. 

“ 1 had certmnly more passionate happiness," said Buskin 
in recalling his early travels, “ of a quality utterly indescrib- ' 
able to people who never felt the like, and more, in solid 
quantity, in &ose three months than most people have in 
sdl their lives.” The pleasure of the Continental tours, alike 
for father and for son, was heightened by contrast with their 
home lives. “ My father," he says, “ had known the pinch 
of poverty andHl)ome the stress of steady toil ; to find him- 
self living with unstinted power in a palace at Genoa, or 
floating with absolutely nothing to do or be anxious about 
down the Ghand Canal atjVenice, was an extremely marvellous 
and romantic fact^ him, giving a root of inner life to what- 
ever was marvellous and romantic in the scenes themselves." 

'fl^d to the boy, though he' could always make himself happy 
snywhete in a quiet way, ** the beauty of the mountuns had 



96 FIRST PRINTED ESSAY , 

CHAP. AD additional ohartti of change and adventure vhioh a 
^ countrj'bred child would not have felt,” ^ The tour of’l^S 
excited all his faculties to their utmost strain, ft was the 
occasion of his first printed prose piece, and of an ambitious 
attempt both in verse and in drawing. 

The printing of the prose piece— the appearance hf 
which brought tears of joy to his father’s eyes — ^was due to 
acquuntance with John Claudius Loudon, editor of The 
Magazine of Natwvl History. Loudon was himself a man 
of singular enterprise and originality. He had made sctne 
reputation as a landscape-gardener and had established a 
successful modei farm, when he threw up his professional 
engagements in order to enlarge his agricultural experience 
hy travel on the Continent. He returned th find his invest-' 
ments gone, and set to work with great energy to retrieve 
his fortunes by the publication of magazines and en<^olo- 
posdias. There was a time when he had no less than five 
monthly magazines running at once. Jioudon was to publish 
many of Buskin’s early essays, including those on tl^ Poetry 
of Architecture. In coimexion with that remarkable work, 
and with some of Buskin’s early poems, he wrote to the 
author’s father the following letter (Nov. 30, 1837) • 

** My wife and myself unit^ tii thanking you for your kindly 
sending Friendship's Offering^ 1838, and I beg you will also thank 
your son. Both my wife and myself had recognised ^Christ 
Church, Oxford’ in the Athenmm long before we received your 
letter. It and the other poems are exquisitely beautiful; but 
not less so in my opinion is an article by your son on the Poetry 
of Architecture in the December number of the Architscturai 
JUagaziij^ of which number I send you a copy. Your son is 
certainly the greatest natural genius that ever it has been my 
(brtune to become acquainted with ; and I cannot but feel proud 
to think that^ at some future period when both you and I are 
under the turf, it will be stated in the literai7 history of your 
son's life that the first article of his which was published was 
in Loudon's Magadne of Natural Hutory." 

As in datHt bound 1 fulfil the old man’a prophMy. 

^ ModemJPoirdm, voL iiL oh. xviL { 16. 



DI ART OF THE TOUR 
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, The subjeot ofAhe first article by Raskin whioh appeared' CHAP, 
in Ihudon’a Magazine (September 1834, the author being ^ 
then fiiteen) is of interest as linking one of his latest passages 
i^h hk 'earliest. Almost the last elaborate piece of writing 
which came firom his pen was a description of the Rhone 
a> Geneva; the piece whioh Loudon first printed was “On 
the Causes of the Colour of the Water of the Rhine,” and also 
of the Rhone at Geneva. The boy asked questions rather 
than answered them,’ but the note shows closeness of ob- 
servation; and the same may be said of a second piece, 
suggested by the tour of 1833, which Loudon published in 
t^e following December, “Facts and Considerations on the 
Strata of Mont Blanc.” 

• These pieces •were a by-product of the tour. The winter 
of 1833 and what time he could steal from school-tasks in 
1834 were mt^y spent by our young author in composing, 
writing fair, and drawing vignettes for the decoration, in 
imitation of Rogers’^ Italy, of a poetical account of the 
tour. The verses themselves were in imitation of Scott. 
Portions of them, afterwards printed in Friendship’s Offer- 
ing, are quite as good as the tamer passages in their model. 

^ere, for instance, are some lines on St. Goar 

“ Bosomed deep among the hills, 

Here old Rhine his current stills. 

Loitering the hanks between, 

As if, enamom-ed of the scene, 

He had forgot his onward way 
For a live-long summer day. . . . 

— No marvel that the spell-bound Rhine, 

Like giant overcome with wine, 

Should here relax his angry frown, 

And, sooteed to slumber, lay him down 
Amid the vine-dad banks, that lave 
Thd^ tresses in his placid wave” 

The verses were accompanied by a diary m prose, from 
whioh some extracts have already been given. The diary 

’ Any reader who is interested in the note sullied , to Baskin's 
in the sabjeot will find answers article in the Lib. Ed., vol. i. p. 193, 
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SCENERY OF IHE MEUSE 


OHAF. 

n. 


is of real interest. The ohsraoteristios of yiany a plaoett^t 
l|)e was to love throughout life, of scenes that he wSB»to 
analyse and describe, are seized upon from the first. His 
natural affinity with Turner also appears in inany a reo<^ 
nition of particular beauties. This point is very noticeable 
in what the young Buskin noted of the scenery ofi the 
Meuse : — 

How lightly the waves of the broad Meuse crisped with the 
first breath of the morning, as we swept over the long bridge 
that crosses the river from Namur, and looked back on the rich 
dome of its small but beautiful cathedral, as it began to smile 
to the first glance of the joyous sun, that was drinking up the 
delicate mists which clung to the hills, and rested on the valley, 
in which the fair city reposed so peacefully — and then we dashed 
along the valley of the Meuse. ... , 

“ If you wish to see rock scenery in perfection, go to the Meuse, 
for never were rocks more beautifully disposed, more richly and 
delicately wooded, or more finely contnu^ted with the amazing 
richness of the surrounding scenery.” « 

This, os we may now all know, but as could not then be 
known, was also Turner's opiniou of the scenery of the 
Meuse. He had travelled in its valley in 1825, and he 
revisited the place in the year following Buskin’s tour. 
He brought back with him multitudes of those beautiful 
sketches, with effects just such as Buskin described, which 
may now be seen among the collection of the National 
Gallery. 


II 

In 1835, Buskin, with his parents and cousin Mary, 
went for a yet longer tour on the Consent, notable 
for ,, his first visit to Venice. The route on this ooca* 
sion was through France to Geneva and Chamoum. They 
then visited the Great St. Bernard and the Swiss Obw- 
land; went on to bmsbruck; crossed the Stelvio to 
Venice; and returned home by Salzburg, Carlsruhe, Stress* 
burg, and Paris. Of his impressions during the earlier 
part of this tour. Buskin has given memorials in a chapter 
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' qf Pit(Bterita (“The Q)1 de la Faiioille”). It waa on this @HAF^ 
ocoyion that he entered into another portion of his kingv ^ 
dom, “ My most intense happinesses have of course been,” 

Ke says, ** among mountains. But for cheerful, unalloyed, 
unwearying pleasure, the getting in sight of Abbeville on 
a •fine summer afternoon, jumping out in the courtyard of 
the Hotel de TEurope, and rushing down to see St. Wulfran 
again before the sun was off Che towers, are things to cherish 
the past for, — to the end." For Abbeville and for Rouen, 
was ready,*' he adds, “on that 6th of June, and felt that 
here ^as entrance for me into immediately healthy labour 
^d joy.*' Afterwards they went to Dijon, and thence drove 
by Champagnole through the Jura over the Col de 

• Faucille. The famous view of the Alps was seen with, 
perfect clearness; but what was new and most arresting 
was the scenery of the Jura: — 

“ All Switzerland was there in hope and sensation, and what 
was less than Switzerland was in some sort better, in its meek 
simplioity and healthy purity. . . . The Jura cottage has no dainti- 
ness of garden nor wealth of farm about it, — is indeed little more 
than a delicately-built chalc|,t, yet trim and domestic, mildly in- 
telligent of things other than pastoral, watch-making and the like, 
though set in the midst of the meadows, the gentian at its door, 
the lily of the valley wild in the copses hard by. My delight in 
these cottages, and in the sense of human in^ istiy and enjoyment 
through the whole scene, was at the root of all pleasure in its 
beauty; see the passage afterwards written in the Senen Lamps 
insisting on this as if it were general to human nature thus to 

* admire through sympathy. . . . But the feeling which gave me so 
iftuch happiness, both then and through life, differed also curiously, 
in its impersonal character, from that of many even of the best 
and kindest persons.” 

In the beginning of the Carlyle-Emerson correspondence, it 
is written : “ Not till we can think that here and there one 
is tbinkiTig of US, and is loving us, does this waste ea];th 
become a peopled garden.*' “ My training,” continues Ruskin, 

’^produced in me the precisely opposite sentiment. My times 
of hapless had always been when mhody was thinking of 
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LOVE OF NATURE 


OHAP, me ; and the main dieoomfort and draicbaoV to all proee^iiiigf 
and designs, the attention and inta^erence of tha pnbU^ia- 
presented by my mother and the gardener. The garden was joo 
waste place to me, because I did not suppose mysdf an object d 
interest either to the ants or the butterflies ; and the only qualifi- 
cation of the entire delight of my evening walk at Ohampaignofe 
or St Laurent was the sense that my father and mother wers 
thinking of me, and would be frightened if I was five minutes 
late for tea. . . . The living inhabitation of the world — the grasing 
and nesting in it, — the spiritual power of the air, the rocks, the 
waters, to be in the midst of it, and rejoice and wonder at ii^ 
and help it if I could, — happier if it needed no help of mine,-4 
this was the essential love of Nature in me, this the root of all 
that I have usefully become, and the light of all that I^have * 
rightly learned.” , 

Of the greater part of this tour, Buskin wrote a full prose 
diary at the time. This is almost entirely concerned with 
geological and other scientific observations. Among his 
paraphernalia was a “cyanometer” by which to measure the 
blue of the sky; and observations, such as “Cyan. 14," 

“ Cyan. 10,” are frequent in the diary. It is illustrated alsq 
with sketches very neatly executed in pen and ink to record 
geological features of the scenery. Picturesque descriptions 
are few. The literary and artistic output inspired by this tour 
of 1835 was prodigious. It was scientific, literary, artistic; 
in prose and in verse. From the diary, papers were written 
for Loudon's Magazine of Naturai History. Buskin in- 
tended to describe the events and sentiments of the journey » 
in a poetic diary “in the style of Don Juan artfully ooiiq- 
bined with that of Childe Harold. Two cantos of this work 
were indeed finished— carrying me across France to Cha- 
mo\pii— where I broke down, finding that I had exhausted 
on the Jura all the descriptive terms at my disposal, and 
that none were left for the Alps.” There is not much of 
Don Juan in these fluently imitative verses, but there 
are some Byronic rhymes— such as “wind th^ go” and 
“ indigo,” and “ Tom Becket is ” and “ antiquities.” Buskin 
wrote also rhyming letters to sohool-Menda, Biohard Fall 
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$iid ^ WUloughtyiJones; a few lines of one of them give OBUK 
a good piotore of the author on his travels ^ 1I> 

• '‘Then through the whole of SwitEorland as merrily went we, 

I took my pencil in my hand, my Horace on my knee, 

• j^d now I sketched a mountain scene, or anything that did 

me please, 

And then I puzzled out a sentence of the cramp Thucydides/’ 


A farther series of pieces suggested by the tour centre 
round^the Great St. Bernard, and show how deeply the 
Monastery' and the Pass had moved him. And, indeed, 
there are few scenes which, in the days at least before 
carriage roads, were more calculated to excite feeling end 
* thought than t\ie lonely Hospice on that historic Pass^ 
crowned by the snows of Mont Velan, one of the ruling peaks 
in the mountain kingdom of which Ruskin claimed posses- 
sion by the law of love. In his case, the verse of Rogers and 
the vignettes of Turner must have heightened the interest. 
He appears to have planned out Chronicles of St Bernard 
on an elaborate scale ; it was characteristic of him that they 
went no further than an ^'introduction'’ and an unfinished 
tale. In the introduction, there is a description of the 
morning mass, which may be quoted as one of the "purple 
patches " among his juvenilia : — 


“ 1 have heard the sacred music of the mass roll and reverberate 
among the immeasurable twilight of the vast cathedial aisle, and 
the cadences of the chaunted Te Deum passing over the heads of 
« thousands bowed at once. I have held my breath when, in the 
hjush of a yet more sacred silence, the secret piayeis of the 
population of a city rose up in their multitude, till every breath 
of the incensed^air became holy, and the dim light around was 
full of supplication ; but more sublime than the sacred tones that 
shake the dusky aisles with their tread, more holy than the hush 
of the bended multitude, were those few voices, whose praise rose 
up BO strangely amid the stillness of the terrible solitude, and 
passed away and away, till the dead air that sleeps for ever 
and for ever, voicelesdy, like a lifeless qurit upon the lonely 
mountains, was wakened from its cold silence, and that solitary 
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44 THE ASCENT OF THE ST. BERNARD 

voice of praise was breathed up into the still Uue of the h^veu 
vising from the high Alps as from one vast altar to the ear of * the 
Most High, sounding along the vacancy of the illimitatble wild,er- 
ness where God was, and God only.” 

The piece is, however, written for the most part in a 
lighter vein. From this point of view, it is not so suoc&sful 
os a dramatic sketch in verse— TAc Ascent of the St. Ber- 
nard. This is one of the brightest descriptions of Swiss 
travel to be found in literature of that sort. It brings before 
the reader with great vividness the interests and demeanour 
of Buskin at this time, and reveals the character of his 
parents with frank simplicity. The cousin, the courier, and 
the nurse — all of them known to readers of Prccterita — are 
also sharply sketched. The piece as a whole shows a quiet ' 
humour and a power of characterisation somewhat remark- 
able in a boy of sixteen. A few lines will show the sort of 
thing : — 

Master R. {looking out of the window). 

The shadows on the mountain flanks 

Are grey with morning haziness. 

Mb. R. {impatimthj). 

What can keep the chai'- ii-bancs ? 

Hang the fellow’s laziness ! 

Miss R. {speculatively). 

They say it’s cold, and wet enough to soak one ; 

1 wonder if I’ll need to put my cloak on. 

Mbs. R. {peaceally). 

We’ll see, my dear, in time ; you'd better take it 

Master R. {still looking out of the windmo). 

With many a range of mountain white 

The Valais meets the morn. a 

The Drance is deep, the Drance is bright ; 

With thousand foam-globes driving white 

Fast and well his billows roll — 

Salvador {below the windmo). 

Sind sie schnell ! ja, das geht wohl. 

It IB interesting that at this period Buskin sbrald have 
foundi verse a better medium than prose for playful essays of 
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thisjkiod. The ^agment, Vdaspteg, a Novice, which the OHAP. 
au Abr embodied in his Chronicles of St Bema/rdt is inter- 
esting as Jbis only attempt to write a novel The attempt 
ddiss not belie his self-oriticism that he could not write a 
story.' 

. ‘‘^Sketches innumerable 1 have/* wrote Buskin to his 
sohool-friend, Richard Fall, " which you must not yawn over 
poetry interminable I have which you must not sleep over/ 

Over the prose and poetry which the tour of 1835 inspired 
it is permissible to yawn or sleep ; but the pencil drawings 
whichfhe brought back with him are admirable. They wore 
found really interesting, he says, even to artists; and it 
was decided to promote him from the teaching of Mr. 
Runciman to a course of lessons in water-colour from Copley 
Fielding. He made some progress, but presently returned, 
yet for a fet^ years, to the pencil outline. He had also 
taken some lessons in oils, and afterwards occasionally used 
that medium ; but a rhyming letter to his father shows 
that he did not take\indly to it 

I cannot bear to paint in oil, 

0. Fielding’s tints alone for me 1 
The other costs me double toil, 

And wants some fifty coats to bo 
Splashed on each spot successively. 

Faugh, wie es stincM / ” 

III 

The more formal part of Ruskin’s education during these 
yean was in the hands of the Rev. Thomas Dale, an Evan- 
gelical of some distinction in the Church as successively 
Vicar of St. .Pancras, Canon of St. Paul’s, and Dean of 
Rochester. In 1833 he was incumbent of St, Matthew’s 
Chapel, Denmark Hill, and kept a private school in Grove 
T,.tia Camberwell. This was within walking distance of 
Herne Hill, and to it Ruskin waa sent after the summer 
tour of 1833. He was only a day-boy and mixed but little 
in the life of the school. He walked down with his father 
1 Sec Pfddenla, voL iL { 64. 
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after breakfast, carryiiig his blue bag of kooks, caiue home 
to balf-past-one dinner, and prepared his lessons ia! 4he 
evening for next day. He was too much of ai^ innocent 
to be bullied; and chaff had no effect on him, "the fountain 
of pure conceit in my own heart sustaining me," he says, 
"serenely {gainst all depreciation whether by master or 
companion." Among his schoolfellows he had Edmund 
Oldfield, afterwards of the British Museum, and the sons 
of Colonel Matson, of Woolwich. They sometimes invited 
Buskin to their home, and in the Colonel “ I saw," he says, 
“such calm type of truth, gentleness, and simplicity as I 
have myself found in soldiers and sailors only, and so 
admirable to me that 1 have never been able since those 
Woolwich times to gather myself up against the national 
guilt of war, seeing that such men were made by tha- dis- 
dpline of it," Against his master, Ruskiir was set, as 
it chanced, from the first. The Latin Grammar out of 
which his mother had taught him was that of Alexander 
Adam. “On the first day," says Buskin, "when I went 
to take my seat in Mr, Dale’s schoolroom, 1 carlied my 
old grammar to him, in a modest pride, expecting some 
encouragement and honour for the accuracy with which I 
could repeat, on demand, some hundred and sixty close* 
printed pages of it. But Mr. Dale threw it back to me 
with a fierce bang upon his desk, saying (with accent and 
look of seven-times-heated scorn), ' That’s a Scotdt thing.’ ’’ ^ 
The master spoke perhaps in play; but the effect of 
words was as of double-edged blasphemy to a pupi wUr 
was the son of an Edinburgh High School Boy, and f a ^ 
mother who had laboured in the book with hiu smee he 
could read; "and in that one action he rejected .dmself 
from being my master, and I thencoforwai^ learned all 
he told me only because I had to do it.” The regular 
tuition under Mr. Dale was broken off by a serioUv attack 
of pleurisy wMch Buskin had in the spring of 1835, and the 
long Continental tour, already described, followed; but m 
1836 his further education was again entrusted to Mr. Dale, 
who was now Vicar of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, and Professor 
' Fiction, Fair and Foul, § 95. 
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, of English liten^ure at Kixig's College. To h& leotutea jPOiO^ 
tile College, and to private olasses oonduoted by him, ^ 
Buskin 'was sent The lectures were on early English* 
literature. “ His quotation of ' Enut the king came sailing^ 
by’ stayed with me,” says Buskin, “and I think that was 
a^ut tdl I learnt during the summer.” 

“Vy severest and chiefly antagonist master,” Buskin 
calls Mr. Dale. The antagonism comos out in an essay 
bv the pupil which was found in the tutor’s desk. In 
P36 Dale had issued on edition, with a commendatory 
prefacq,'of The Student’ a Guide by the Bev. John Todd, 
an American divine. The work, which passed through 
inany editions, both in that country and in this, affords 
amusing illustration of the kind of literary guidance then 
*curregit in some Evangelical circles. “ Beware of Bad Books,” 
says the Bevt John Todd, and, among them, of Byrons 
Bulwer, and Scott. He admits that he had read Byron; 
it was his duty so to do, in order to sound “ the rocks and 
quicksands” in tho ^a of literature which virtuous youth 
must aveid ; his consolation was in the thought ” that what 
is puurid must soon pass away” and that the works of Byron 
“ nfill quickly pass from *notico and be exiled from ,the 
libraries of all virtuous men.” As for Bulwer and Scott, 
whom the reverend gentleman classed with Hume and Paine, 
he solemnly declares to us “ that the only good which he 
is conscious of ever having received from them, is a deep 
impression that men who possess talents of such compass 
and power, and so perverted in their application, must meet 
tl day r " judgment under a responsibility which would be 
* J"aplv removed by the price of a world.” Such was tho 
^idance t English literature commended by Buskin's 
tutor. Now, Buskin believed himself to be quite as good 
an Evangelical* as Dale; but at this time he was very fond 
of Bulwer's novels, and from his earliest years he had been 
b ‘gbt up on Scott and Byron. Dale’s commendation of the 
B:v. Mr. Todd was flat “ blasphemy ” again, and Buskin was 
g*. m a delicious opportunity of saying what be thought of 
it Dale had sot as a theme for an essay " Does the Perusal 
of Works of Fiction act favourably or unfavourably on the 
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Moral Ch^acter ? ” Ruskin seized the f.oooasioD to fivrite 
a glowing panegyric upon Bulwer, a reasoned accoiiiit oi 
the Great Magician’s moral teaching, and an iqipasBioned 
defence of Byron against the criticisms of certain “orawBng 
things.” He enjoys himself m this essay hugely, not least, 
we may imagine, when with withering scorn he likens oprtein 
opponents of his views to “ old maids of jaundiced eye and 
acidulated lip,” and dismisses as “philosophers falsely so> 
named ” those grave and reverend teachers “ who assert that 
whatever is amusing must be criminal.” The original MS, 
of this crude but vigorously written essay may be seen in the 
British Museum. 

Of the same date is another, and a more remarkable, essay. 
Ruskin was now seventeen, and his first defence of Turner — 
the germ of his principal book — belongs to this year ( 1836 ). 
It also was inspired by indignant protest. In 1836 Turner 
exhibited at the Royal Academy the pictures in which his 
later manner was first displayed with his utmost skill and 
enthusiasm. They wore attacked in iilackioood’a Magazine 
in an article, as Ruskin in later years described it, “of 
sufficiently tolling ribaldry, expressing with some force, 
and extreme discourtesy, the feelings of the pupils ofBir 
George Beaumont at the appearance of these unaccredit^ 
views of nature.” Of the “Juliet and her Nurse,” Maga 
said that it represented “neither sunlight, moonlight, nor 
starlight, nor firelight”; and that the scene (laid by some 
freak of Turner in Vemce, instead of Verona) was “ thrown 
higgledy-piggledy together, streaked blue and pink, and 
thrown into a flour tub.” Of " Rome from Mount Aventine,’* 
the critic said that it was **a most unpleasant mixture, 
wherein white gamboge and raw sienna are, with childish 
execution, daubed together”; but it was of the “Mercury 
auii Argus,” the best picture of the three and one of Turner’s 
masterpieces, that Blackwood was most contemptuous : — 

think the ‘Hanging Oommittee’ should be mupended 
{rom their office for admitting his ‘Mercury and Argus/ It is 
peifeotty childish. All blood and chalk. There was not the least 
oocasion for a Mercury to put out Argus’s eyes ; the horrid glare 
would have made him shut the whole hundred, and have made 
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• M«roi^ stone blmde Turner reminds us of the man who sold his OHAR 
shadhwy and that he might not appear siogular, will not let any-, 
thing in the world have a shadow to show fOr love or money. . • . 

• Hh has robbed the sun of his birthright to cast shadows. When- 
ever Nature shall dispense with them too» and shall make trees 
like brooms, and this green earth to alternate between brim* 
stone and white, set off with brightest blues that no longer a^e ll 
keep their distance ; when cows shall be made of white paper, ^ 
and milk-white figures represent pastoral, and when human eyes 
shall he happily gifted with a kaleidoscopic power to pattemise 
all conffision, and shall become ophthalmia proof, then will Turner 
be a greater painter than ever the world yet saw, or than ever the 
world, constituted as it is at present, wishes to see.” 

This ribald attach raised me,” says Ruskin, “ to the height of 
‘ black anger ’ yi which I have remained nearly ever since ” j 
and the boy sat down to write a reply. His father thought it 
right to ask Turner’s leave for the publication of the paper, 

^ and a fair copy, in th(f author’s best hand, was sent to Queen 
Anne Stoeet. Turner’s reply was characteristic 

** 47, Qubbn Ann {sic) Street West, October 1836.— -My dear 

Sir* — I beg to thank you for ^our zeal, kindness, and the trouble 
ySu have taken in my behalf, in regard of the criticism of Black- 
woods Magazine for October, respecting my works ; but 1 never move 
in these matters, they are of no import save mischief and the meal 
tub, which Maga fears for by my having invr led the flour tub. 

— If you wish to have the manuscript back, have the 
goodness to let me know. If not, with your sanction, I will send 
it on to the possessor of the picture of ^Juliet” 

Tj^e possessor of the picture (nowin Lord Strathcona’s collec- 
tion) was Mr. Munro of Novar, into whose hands this intei^ 

• eating piece thus came. What subsequently became of it I 
do not know ; and at the time of writing Preeterita Ruskin 
could find no fragment of it. At a later date a copy (not in 
Buskin’s hand) was found in an old note-book at Brantwood, 
and the text has been printed in the Library Edition. It is 
a most characteristic production. Alike in substance and 
in style, it may be described as a prelude to Modem 
PemOers, Blackwood bad criticised Turner’s pictures as 

YOU I. 0 
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beii^ "out of ixatare”: RoBkin maintaped, on (he|oth«r 
.hand, that they were true to the vital facts of dmiu^ 
while giving at the same time “the conseorati^ and the 
poet’s dream.” And something of “ the scarlet and 
gold ” of the painter’s fancy passed into the young critic’s 
defence. The style was hereafter to be more f^y infqpned, 
and more deeply suffused with passion ; to be chastened also 
and matured ; W the essential Ruskin is already here : — 

“ The critio afOirms that he has deprived the sun of his birth- 
right to cast shadows. Now the manner in which Turner makes 
his visible sunbeams walk over his foregrounds towards the 
spectator, is one of his most peculiar beauties ; and in this very 
picture of * Mercury and Argus’ it is inimitably fine, — and is 
produced by the exquisite perspective of his shadows, and the 
singular lurid tints of his reflected lights. The connoisseur 
remarks, a few pages further on, that ‘ even composition is often 
made out by light, shade, and colour.’ Will he inform us what 
else it could be made out by ? ” 

** Turner’s imagination is Shakespearian in its mightiness. Had 
the scene of * Juliet and her Nurse ’ risen up before the mind of a 
poet, and been described in *wordc that burn,’ it had been^the 
admiration of the world: but, placed before us on the canvass,' it 
becomes — what critics of the brash and pallet may show their 
wit upon at the expense of their judgement ; and what real artists 
and men of feeling and taste must admire, but dare not attempt 
to imitate. Many<coloured mists ai'e floating above the distant 
city, but such mists as you might imagine to be aetherial spirits, 
souls of the mighty dead breathed out of the tombs of Italy into 
the blue of her bright heaven, and wandering in vague an& 
infinite glory ai'ound the earth that they have loved. Instinct 
with the beauty of uncertain light, they move and mingle among 
tl^e pale stars, and rise up into the brightness of the illimitable 
heaven, whose soft, sad blue eye gazes down into the deep 
waters of the sea for ever, — that sea whose motionless and silent 
transparency is beaming with phosphor light, that emanates out. 
of its sapphire serenity like bright dreams breathed into the q»irit 
of a deep sleep. AndTthe spires the glorious city rise indistinctly 
brifi^t into those livi^ mists, like pyramids of pale fire from some 
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• Tut iltar : and amidst the glory of the dream, there is as it were (MAt, 
l^^wloe <A a mulUtude entering bj the eye,— ariring from the* 
stillness of Ae city like the summer wind passing over the leaves 

, t^&e forest, when a murmur is heard amidst their multitude.” 

The whole piece shows how effeorivoly Ruskin had already 
odbu^ed much of the ground on which his defence of 
Tamer was to be based. It cannot, however, be considered 
other than fortunate that Turner discouraged his young 
champion from entering the fray. The years which intervened 
before the germ of Modem Painters bore fruit were full of 
various instruction, equipping Ruskin the better for his task. 

The essay is dated October 1st, 1836. Three weeks 
later he went up to matriculate at Oxford. His name 
'had been put down at Christ Church some time before, 
and his father pow consulted the College authorities whether 
a person in his position might without impropriety enter his 
son as a gentleman-commoner. The old Dean (Gaisford) 

^ said that there was 'no objection, if the fees were paid; 
the college-tutor hinted that there might be some advan- 
tage in escaping the entrance examination which ordinary 
commoners had to undergo; and the point was clenched 
bf the fact that gentlemen-commonors wore velvet caps 
and flowing silk gowns. In January 1837 Ruskin drove 
down to Oxford with his mother, and entered into residence. 

He was now a University “man”; but his childhood 
had been ceaselessly fenced, and even now the bridle and 
the blinkers were not to be taken off. His afibctions had 
been dormant for lack of opportunity, but he yearned for 
romance. "While I have indeed',” he said in 1876, "the 
sinoerest admiration for the characters of Phocion, Cin- 
oinnatus, and Caractacus, and am minded, so far as I may, 

* to follow the etample of those worthy personages, my own 
private little fancy is still, as it always was, to find Prince 
Ahmed’s arrow and marry the Fairy Paribanou.”* The 
Fairy Paribanou was presently to appear upon the scene; 
but as equipment for winning her, the limitations of his 
childhood had given him nothing better than “a curious 
oomlnnation of Mr. Traddles, Mr. Toots, and Mr. Winkle,” 

* For$ OUmgm, Letter S4. 
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Oxford taught me as much Greek and Latin as she could ; 
and though I think she might have told me that fritillariea 
grew in IfHoy meadow, it was better that she left me to find 
them out for myself, than that she should have told me, as 
nowadays she would, that the painting on them was only to 
amuse the midges. For the rest, the whole time I Was 
there, my mind was simply in the state of a squash before 
'tis a peascod." — rmterita, 

A BONO that vras popular in my school-days described the 
advent at Oxford of “a freshman so modest: ^e figure 
he cut was the oddest, All Puritan stocking and starch.” 
Buskin must have cut some such figure when he went up to 
the University in his mother’s care, and seated bimself-^a 
wine-merchant’s son, an innocent, a milksop, with no public 
school behind him — at the table of the gentlemen-comnioners 
in Christ Church Hall. 


I 

The group of young men among whom he found himself 
included a few of studious tastes, some of inteUectual abil^y, 
and many of high spirits. Among them were Fraads 
Charteris, now Lord Wemyss; Lord March, ^afterwards sixth 
•jDuke of Richmond ; Lord Desart, Lord Carew, Lord Emlyn, 
Lord (Kildare ; Stephen Fox Strangways, afterwards Lord 
Stavordale ; Sir Matthew Tierney, presently of the Coldstream 
Guards ; and Robert Grimston, famous as cricketer, boxer, 
steeplechaser. Ruskin regarded his companions primarily, 
he tells us, from an sesthetio point of view. The “delicate 
beauty ” of Charteris raised him at once to the position of 
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an “the grt&dest type of European Cinasuan raoe 
hitherto visible to mo." Lord Desart, too, interested him* 
g^Uy as* “a young man of superb personal beauty and 
n^e gifts of mind." But hovrever ssthetioally admirable 
to him, the youths into whose society Ruskin was suddenly 
thh>^ out of the cloistered seclusion of his suburban home 
most have been poles asunder from him. The position 
might have seemed hopeless. Tet somehow he made his 
way among them ; establishing even a place, of a sort, in their 
regard.. The truth is, as an old Student of the House has 
said, tRat Christ Church, therein resembling other colleges 
that might be named, “ is very like the House of Commons 
in temper ; a man, however plcdn of origin, however humble 
'in position, is tolbrated and listened to with respect, if he is 
sinoe^, honest^and ‘ knows his subject.’ ’’ > And so they came 
to tolerate him, though not without some preliminary testing 
of his quality. In one respect their treatment of him is wholly 
to their credit. Ruskin was probably the only gentleman- 
common^ who was ever attended by bis mother throughout 
his Ozfoi^ career, and whose father came down to join tho 
domestic circle at the en<^ of every week. They had the 
geod sense, it is true, to appear little in public with him, 
but their presence was well known. Once he was soon with 
them in the shop of Mr. Ryman, the print-seller, and shame- 
facedly he was ill at ease. Many years afterwards, bethink- 
ing him perhaps of Johnson at Uttoxoter, he did public 
penance by exhibiting himself in one of his books, bare- 
souled in that act of recreance.* Yet "none of the men,” 
he tells us, " through my whole college career, ever said one 
word in depreciation of vintner papa and his old-fashioned 
wife, or in sarcasm at my habitually spending my evenings 
' with my mother.” On the other hand, when he bad been 
seen acting as cicerone to a lady-visitor, and mentioned 
superfluously at dinner that she was the Countess Diane de 
Maison, they bad no mercy on him for a month afterwards. 

" 1 was received,” he says, " as a good-humoured and 
inoffsnnve little our, contemptuously, yet kindly, among the 

> Buikm eU O^ord and Other Studiee, by Dean Kitobin, 

* Fan (Jlangaxt, Letter 63, 
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dogs of race at the geQtlemen<eomtnoner8’'table.'’ He ^red 
‘a good mark in their esteem by happening one day, in 
complete innocence and good faith, but to the exljuisite joj 
of his companions, to ask a question which the CoUe^ 
lecturer appeared to be unable to answer. The moment 
they got into the quad, he was admiringly congratulate 6n 
the consummate manner in which he had “floored the 
tutor.” Another exploit was less successful. It was an 
institution of the House that every week the undergraduates 
should write an essay, and the essay pronounced the best 
be read in hall on Saturday afternoon to the enforced 
audience of the other undergraduates. The usual practice 
with regard to these weekly exercises has been recorded 
by Dean Kitchin. “ Randall, the great hosier of the High,' 
or ‘Cicero’ Cook, the learned scout of Christ Church, used 
to undertake, for a consideration, to compose the views of 
the haughty undergraduate. The rest usually umed at 
filling their regulation three pages with few words, long 
and well spread out.” Imagine, then, the enormity of the 
offence committed by Ruskin, a gentleman-commoner, first 
in composing an elaborate discourse and next in remting 
every word of it, though the exorcise occupied a full 
quarter of an hour ! No wonder that words flew about as 
soon as the assembly was dismissed — words “varied in 
expression through every form and manner of English 
language, from the Olympian sarcasm of Charteris to the 
level-delivered volley of Grimston ” 1 Tet Grimston came to 
tolerate the greenhorn in time, and even “ condescended to 
take me with him one day to a tavern across Magdalen 
Bridge to hear him elucidate from the landlord some points 
of the horses entered for the Derby — an object only to be 
accomplished by sitting with indifference on*a comer of the 
kitchen table, and carrying on a dialogue with careful pauses, 
and more by winks than words.” 

Ruskin was tolerated, then, it seems, even among the 
young “bloods.” Mr. Aubrey de Vere, on the publication 
of the first volume of Modem Painters, wrote: “1 am told 
that the author’s name is Ruskin, and that he was c(m- 
sidered at College as an odd sort of man who would never do 
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Wkyt^g.” Deanfdddeirs desoription of Rtukia (in a letter ORJiA 
wri&en in 1837) ia somewhat different: "I am going tot ^ 
drmk tea* with Adolphus Liddell to-night, and see the 
dhiwings of a very wonderful gentleman-commoner here 
who draws wonderfully. He is a Tory strange fellow, always 
dressing in a greatcoat with a brown velvet collar, and a 
large neck-cloth tied over his mouth,' and living quite in 
his own way among the odd set of hunting and sporting 
men that gentlemen-commonors usually ore. Ruskin telli 
them that they like their own way of living and he likes 
his ; a&d so they go on, and I am glad to say they do not 
bully him, as I should have been afraid they would." * He 
did not, however, escape some “ ragging." Osborne Gordon 
')told Holman Hiiht that “ Ruskin had been made the subject 
of a ^reat deal of horse-play on account of his avoidance 
of sports.” * It has been reported that Acland’s attention 
was first directed to Ruskin by seeing him being ridden 
round Tom Quad by some of the rowdier gentlemen- 
commonors, and that he interfered to protect the victim. 

Another version represents that Acland'a indignation was 
argused by an attempt to make the boyish-looking freshman 
Ijpsy at a wine party.* A third story describes how some 
noisy spirits invaded Ruskin’s rooms one night, breakii^ 
down his oak and rushing into his bedroom. Ruskin 
received them in his dressing-gown. “ Gentlemen," he said, 
with a sweet smile, “1 am sorry 1 cannot now entertain 
you as I should wish; but my father, who is engaged in the 
sherry trade, has put it into my power to invite you all 


* These were fashions to which 
Blukin remained constant. On 
State occasions, however, he in- 
dulged, as a youn^manfin “ a white 
satin waistcoat with gold sprigs, 
and a high dress-coat with bright 
buttons. Picture, then,” says Mr. 
Oollingwood, "the young Buskin 
in those dressy daya A portrait 
was once sent to Brentwood of a 
dandy in a green coat of wonderful 
ent, siqiposed to represent him in 
hie yonth, but suggesting Lord 


Lytton's ‘ Pelham ' rather than the 
homespun-suited seer of Ooniston. 
'Did you ever wear a coat like 
that!'' I asked. 'I'm not so 
sure that I didn’t,' said he ” (Life 
and Work ef Jdvn Rwkin, 1900, 

p. 68). 

* Henry Oeorge Liddell, the 
Bev. H. L. Thompson, p. 216 n. 

* Pre-Saphaditim and the Pre- 
Baphaelite Hrciherhood, voL i. p. 323. 

* Memoir of Sir Henry Aelond, 
by J. B. Atlay, p. 41. 
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CHAP, to vice to>morro«r eyening. Will you ooQae ?" The i^ote^ 
iwithdrew with "Three cheers for Ruskiu!”! Thus (Surly 
did he illustrate a power which he had throughout life of 
disarming any opponents with whom he came in personfd 
contact Of an earlier "wine” Buskin himself gave a 
description in a lecture to the Woolwich cadets in 186S<:— « 

" Thirty years ago, I, a most inexperienced freshman, went to 
my fii'St college supper. . . . There (for this beginning of college 
education was compulsory), I choosing ladlefuls of punch instead 
of claret because I was then able, unperoeived, to pour tbpm into 
my waistcoat instead of down my throat, stood it out to the end, 
and helped to carry four of my fellow students, one of them the 
son of the head of a college, head foremost, down stairs and home.” 

These revels, of which he added perhaps too sangdinely 
that " such things are no more,” made a lasting impression 
on him and served more than once to point a moral in his 
economic writings.’ It is not so certAin, by the way, that 
the liquor went only to the waistcoat, for elsewhere, in re* 
calling the same occasion, he says that he walked across 
Peckwater to his own rooms, deliberating as be went whether 
there was any immediately practicable trigonometric method 
of determining whether he was walking straight. 

1 Obituary notice of Ruskin in of food left on our supper tables 
the TimeSj Jan. 22, 1900. industriously thrown into the 

* Oromi of Wild OUve^ § 148. street — and the floor industriously 

* For instance : a Professor of flooded with wine — while pale 

Eoonomics had defined spend- mothers and sisters at home were 
ing’’ as "direct employment in providing for these operations by 
an industrial operation.” **lt is divers others— dimly feelingi they/ 
a pretty phrase/ replied Ruskin, in spite of political economy, that 
**and one which also suits your there was a difference between 
University audience — doubtless spending” laying by/ 

many an undergraduate would be They ought to ^ve felt, you will 
gUkd to have every piece of docu- say, comforted, because in the end 
mentary currency he had left be- — "all reached the hands of pro- 
hind him docketed on its appearance ducers.” I am not sure that the 
at home—* To directly employed College scouts, who with applause 
in industrial operations, so much.’ received the ruin, could produce 
But then there are so many Indus- much in the morning exc^ broken 
trial operations ! In old Oxford glass ” (Library Sd., voL xvii p# 
days I have seen every fragment 495). 
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^ Buskin’s motbbr, from her lodgings in the High Street, 
kepli such watch and ward as she might, and her letters to^ ^ 
her husband give us a few glimpses of undeigraduate life* 

She was insistent upon her son keeping earlj hours, but 
reckoned without his friends. It does little good sporting 
his oak,” she reports in an account of an evening when Lord 
Desart and Bob Qrimston climbed in through his window; 

they say midshipmen and Oxonians have more lives than a 
oat, and they have need of them if they run such risks.” 

What would she have said if she had lived to see a certain 
“ Climbers’ Guide to ** — I forget what College at which Uni- 
versity ? In another letter she refers to the incident of the 
offending essay. A bonfire was lighted in Peckwater, it 
•seems; presumably to make short work of Buskin’s long- 
winded production ; but he judiciously escaped to bod, and 
on this occasidn was not molested othorwiso than by word 
of mouth. That Buskin was capable of holding his own 
and making his way i^ clear from the fact of his election, in 
his second term, to the exclusive Christ Church Society. 

Simeon, Acland, and Mr. Denison proposed him,” his 
mother reports ; “ Lord Carcw and Broadhurst supported.'' 

^ letter from Buskin to h*is father gives a spirited account 
of the racing sot and of his own more sedate diversions 

I suppose Mamma had told you ,aboti^ the races. I should ^ 
have liked to have seen Desart in his j ^ckey cap and jacket. 

There was very high betting — one man lost £1500. All the 
Dons of the University were assembled at the Doan’s house-— 
the result of their lucubrations is , unknown, but the riders are 
afraid of Collections. When they were retui’oing, the proctors, 
particularly Hussey, were excessively active endeavouring to catch 
them, 9 ^ the horses' heads, and endeavouring to seise 

the bridles; but they whipped their horses by at full speed; one 
fellow knocked off Hussey’s cap and drove neatly over it He 
only succeeded in catching two men in a gig, whose horse was 
tired and could not be got into speed. 

** I chess party last night, had invited [Adolphus] Liddell 
*~*and before he came, in came Goring, by chance, with the same 
intention. He is an agreeable, gentlemanly man, and a fine 
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CHAP, player. Onr game lasted an hour and a hitf, and be bert met; 
<jbut I don’t think he’ll do it again. During the game Oarew 
came in, and then Tierney. Lidddl appeared at laett he is also 
a good player, and it was a drawn game. Liddell was soliloquis- 
ing to this effect upon the figure be should cut at collections: 
‘I’ve had three lectures a week from Mr. Brown, and’^baVe 
attended five in the term; Tve had ditto from Mr. Eynaston, 
and have attended two in the term ; and three a week from Mr. 
Hill, and I’ve attended three ; and I’ll be dashed if I don’t come 
off as well as the whole set of you.’ . . . 

“ I hope I shall have more interesting information for you when 
you come up on Saturday — Friday 1 hope it will be, if the judges 

will evacuate our rooms. It is nearly nine o’clock,” 

' , 

The rooms here referred to, which were used afi the 
Judges’ Lodgings at assize time, were occupied by Buskin’s 
mother throughout his three years of residence (1837-39). 
The house (90 High Street), containing ^ome good sixteenth* 
century wood-work, was formerly in possession of Christ 
Church, but is now occupied by University Cotl^e. A 
sketch by Buskin is extant ; it must have been made on (he 
floor, and magnifies the height, but is otherwise true to the 
panelled and ceiled sitting-room as it still exists. Buskin’s 
own rooms were in Peckwater quadrangle, looking over the 
* gravelled square to the Palladian Library. Of the particular 
staircase I have been unable to trace record or tradition. 
“1 was vexed a little," he says, in recording his first im- 
pressions at Oxford, " because 1 was not in an oriel window 
looking out on a Gothic ohapel’’ ; but for the moment "felt 
that, though dull, it was all very grand; and that t|(to 
architecture, though Benaissance, was bold, learned, well- 
proportioned, and variously didactic.” Later on he was 
promoted to Tom Quad (first floor left. No. 4), and for his last 
terra (of regular residence) he was in lodgings in St. Aldate’s. 
He ran what accounts with the tradesmen he liked, and 
. his mother paid the bills weekly without demur. His father, 
well disposed to be^extravagant in anything that oonoemed 
his son’s state or comfort, boiled only at his taste for 
minerals, and a piece of Cornish chalcedony bought for lls. 
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caused a domesticf jar. On Ruskin's twenty-first birthdaji OftlP« 
his father presented him with a Turner drawing ( Winohelsea),# ^ 
and with tf sum in the stocks bringing in £200 a year. 

II 

Ruskin made his way at Christ Church, says Dean 
Kitchin in the passage aboye quoted, os a man who knew 
his subject.” The subject was drawing; and his mother 
sent word to her husband of the way in which their son's 
fame in this sort became noised abroad 

^‘Mr. Liddell and li[r. Gaisford (junior) turned up. John 
^was glad he had^wine to offer, but they would not take any; 
they bad come to see sketches. John says Mr. Liddell looked at 
them with the*eye of a judge and the delight of an artist, and 
swore they were the best sketches he had ever seen. John 
accused him of quizzing, but he answered that he really thought 
them excellent.'' 

To like effect Doan Kitchin gives a letter from one of 
Ruskin's contemporaries at Christ Church, Mr. W. Hughes 
Hughes: myself, on Juno 2, 1838, coming home from a 

late (or early) party, found Ruskin sitting near the central 
basin in Tom Quad ; and looking over his shoulder, was 
charmed at the sight of his beautiful water-colour sketch, 
in what was then called Prout's style, of the Tower. Prom 
that time I always felt great respect for Ruskin, having 
found that he had some talent.” 

Even the Dean sent for the gentleman-commoner’s 
portfolio and signified his approval. Ruskin drew much at 
Oxford; and Blenheim, with its fine collection of pictures 
then undispeitied, was within distance of a walk or drive. 

*^I go over to Blenheim as often as I can,” he wrote to a 
friend, “ where there is a most pure and instructive Raffaelle 
of his early time — painted at Perugia — I don't think there is 
sttoh another in England.” This is the Ansidei Madonna,” 
and Ruskin’s admiration of it lasted to the end. A few years 
aflb^ the picture had been bought for the nation, I was talk* 
ing to him in Trafalgar Square. “ The new Raphael,” he 
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EXTRANEOUS PURSUITS 


CHAP, said, “ is lovelj—quite the loveliest Raphael in the ▼orld 4 
«the ‘ San Sisto’ is dark and brown besi^ it." Buskin °al80 
gave some time at Oxford to music. For some* years ^ 
parents had taken him eveiy season to the opera, and he had 
heard Grisi and Malibran with delight. There was a Musical 
Society at Christ Church, under instruction of the cathtodial 
organist, William Marshall, by whose encouragement Buskin 
was brought to the point of learning to sing a Florentine 
canzonet and to play the accompaniments to Bellini’s ” A te, 

0 oara" and other songs of similarly tender purport. He 
never learnt to read with ease, but he took music lessons at 
intervals throughout his life and was fond, in his later years, 
of putting favourite verses to tunes. There were other sub- 
jects and studies which occupied much of his time, thought, . 
and emotions during these years at Oxford (1837-39). ‘ His* 
companions went their ways, and he went his. He was 
a lover, pouring out the sorrows of his heart in verse; a 
poet, contributing pieces in other kinds to Annuals and 
Miscellanies; a writer on the Fine Arts, discussing divers 
questions with an air already of authority and decision 
in Magazines and Proceedings. Of these extra-acadenaic 
activities, account is given in the next chapter. The most 
important of them were his contributions, on the Theory of 
Perspective and the Poetry of Architecture, to Loudon’s 
Architectmal Magazine. A curious glimpse of Buskin’s 
anonymous repute on this account is given us in the memoirs 
of Thomas Sopwith, a mining engineer of odebrity in his 
day, a geologist, and an amateur artist He was staying 
with Dr. Buckland at Christ Church, and Buskin was invited 
to dinner to meet him. Sopwith describes a long conver8%- 
tion with Buskin, in which the latter disclosed himself as 
the author of the essays. “ It was truly delightful,” writes 
Sopwith, "to become acquainted with the ingemous author 
of those very able papers, and stQl more so to find t^ we 
exactly coincided in opinion.” A day or two later. Dr. 
Buckland again had young Buskin to meet his guest, who 
records in his diary the pleasure he had in looking at 
the gentleman-commoner’s " four large folio volunm ’’ of 
drawings. "Those who delight in seeing correct anil vivid 
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Sartraits of distaift soeneiy, in beholding splendid ar^i* OBAfi 
teothral combinations, and in admiring the highest efforts of^ ^ 
art, will readily appreciate my enjoyment in looking over 
th&e beautiful volumes.'* 

Buskin was thus, it seems, one of the **8how” young 
men^at Christ Church; but his artistic and literary pre- 
occupations did not advance him in the formal studies of 
the University. He worked, however, for six hours a day, 
and the routine was this : — 

never missed chapel; and in winter got an hour’s reading 
before It. Breakfast at nine, — half>an>liour allowed for it to a 
second, for Captain Marryat with my roll and butter. College 
lectures till one. Lunch, with a little talk to anyl>ody who cared 
a to come in, or share their own commons with me. At two, 
Bucktand or other professor’s lecture. Walk till five, hall dinner, 
wine either given or accepted, and quiet chat over it with the 
reading men, or a frolic with those of my own table; but I 
always got round to the High Street to my mother’s tea at 
seven, aq4 amused myself till Tom rang in, and I got with a 
run to Canterbury gate, and settled to a steady bit of final 
reading till ten.” , 

Ih his second year (March 1838) camo the ordeal of 
'’Smalls,” when Robert Lowe was one of the oxaminers. 

Buskin described the scene in a lively letter to his father 
"Nice thing to get over; quite a joke, as everybody says 
when they’ve got through with the feathers on. It’s a kind of 
emancipation from freshness — a thing unpleasant in an egg, 
but dignified in an Oxonian— very.* Lowe very kind; Kynaston 
ditto— nice fellows — urbane. How they tfo frighten people! 
tiSiere was one man all but crying with mere fear. Kynaston 
• had to coax bigi like a child. Poor fellow ! he had some reason 
to be afraid; did bis logic shockingly. People always take up 
logic because they fancy it doesn't requii'e a good memory, and 
there ia^mothing half so productive of pluck; they never know 
it. I was very cool when 1 got into it; found the degree of 
Wdtement agreeable ; nibbled the end of my pen, and grinned 
at Kynaston over the table as if / had been going to pluck 
They always smile when they mean pluck.” 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES 


CHAP. In his Autobiography, he gives the reAilt uid a fiirdi^ 
^ tXeminiscenoe : — * 

“ The diagrams of Euclid being given me, as waj custom^ 
with the Euclid examination paper, I handed the book back to 
the examiner, saying scornfully, ‘ I don’t want any figures, Sir.’ 
‘You had better take them,’ replied he, mildly; which I did, 
as he bid me; but I could then, and can still, dictate blindfold 
the demonstration of any problem, with any letters, at any of 
its points. I just scraped through, and no more, with my Latin 
writing, came creditably off with what else had to be d(^e, and 
my tutor was satisfied with me, — not enough recognising that 
the ‘ little go ’ had asked, and got out of me, pretty nearly all 
I had in me, or was ever likely to have in that kind.” 

His Latin, he says, was the worst in the University; and 
to the end of his Oxford career he never could get into his 
head whore the Pelnsgi lived or where the Heraclidaa re- 
turned from ; though, to be sure, these items of information 
are in some dispute to this day. Plato he loved from the 
first line he read ; but Aristotle was less sympathetic. His 
copies of the Ethics and the Bitetork are preserved in ^e 
library of tho British Museum;' both volumes appear 
have been used loss for grammatical or philosophical notes 
than os affordmg convenient spaces for architectural draw- 
ings. That he knew his Ethics well, is obvious from his 
writings ; his ” detestation ” of the Rhetoric ns a school-book 
(recorded on the fly-leaf of the Museum copy) appears from 
a well-known passage in Modem Paintera. Tacitus, he says, 
was too hard for him; Terence he found “dull and stupid 
beyond patience ” ; and Lucretius he detested with “ a bittwjy 
wholesome detestation,” never repented of. “ It seems to me, 
looking back," he wrote in some autobic^aphicol notes, "as 
if *1 never knew or read any Latin at all, except — of all 
books in the world — Juvenal, the worst and ugliest that 
could have been put into my hands,— but which I did master, 

' and which founded sternly my first notions of national fault 
and dishonour in Rome, and, so far as she has followed fiiB- 
ing Rome, iu England.” Among the Ghreek olaainoB, he 
declares that he never could oonstrae a line of Homer 
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^ough Pope’s Bbmer he knew by heart); Sophocles he 
foadd and in subject disgusting*’; but Euripides^ 

he tasted t with pleasure. The poet, howeyer, who most 
aMAraoted him at Oxford was Aristophanes, who remained 
a favourite with him always. owe more of the general 
tonetfind form of my political thoughts to Aristophanes,” 
he said, “ than to any other writer, living or dead.” Other 
favourite poets were Hesiod and Pindar, but the study 
of them was only taken up in later years. At Oxford 
“Herodotean history got well settled down into me**; it 
inspired many of his better poems, and served to illustrate 
many a passage in his books. But probably the best 
discipline which he owed to the University wtis a knowledge 
j^of “ every syllable of Thucydides.** The “ intricate strength,” 

<< the^Bcorn of construction with which he knotted his mean- 
ing into a rhythmic strength that writhed and wrought 
every way at once,’* interested Buskin intensely in Thucydides 
as a writer ; '' while his subject, the central tragedy of all the 
world, the suicide of Greece, was felt by me with a sympathy 
in which*the best powers of my heart and brain were brought 
up to their fullest, for my years.” Buskin rated his classical 
attainments low, and an bxoct scholar he never became; 
yet the vitality and freshness of his classical allusions are 
remarkable, and few English writers have cited, to such 
happy purpose, so many Greek and Latin authors.^ Some 
of his biographers, noticing this fact, have suggested that 
his account of neglected opportunities for classical study at 
Oxford should be taken with copious grains of salt. But 
the note-books, diaries, and letters to which I have bad 


^ « We are continually struck,'’ 
saye Mr. Frederic Harrison, ''in 
the Oxford lectures with the ran^e 
of reading, the s&btle comments, 
and the force of sympathy with 
which he had reached the inmost 
soul of so many classical writers, 
both prose and verse, Roman as 
w^ as Greek. Nor has any Pro^ 
lessor of Greek, of Poetry, or of 
Philosophy, touched with a wand 
of such magic power so many in- 


imitable passages of Homer, Hesiod, 
JSsebylus, Pindar, Aristophanes, 
Aristotle, Xenophon, Lucian; or 
again of Virgil, Horace, and 
Catullus’' {Jdlm Jtuskin^ 1902, p. 
136). A list of classical writers 
touched by Euskin would in- 
clude also Anacreon, Callimachus, 
Claudian, Euripides, Herodotus, 
Juvenal, Livy, Lucretius, Sopho- 
cles, Tacitus, and Thucydides, 
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CHAP. aooesB do actt S^jpNCt the suggestion. If tet University meju 
^ cof a studious turn spend long hours at school and coflego 
in grounding themselves, or being grounded, in the classics ; 
they fill note>books or interleaved texts with collatioitt, 
references, annotations; and alas! they forget the dassics 
in after life. Buskin inverted the process. His wo^'k in 
studying the classics was voluminous, but it belongs to later 
yews. At Oxford his study of them was unwilling and 
little given to the niceties. 

The fact is that the University, to which he became 
deeply attached and to whose service he was to d^ote a 
large portion of his best work and energy, played a small 
and an indecisive port in his own education, lire “ Graduate 
of Oxford,” os he was to call himself on the title>page of his, 
most famous book, owed to her no revelation, no* first 
awakening. To some of her sons, it is the ineffable charm 
of Oxford that first gives the call to the pursuit of beauty. 
But other gardens spread to the moonlight had spoken to 
Buskin already ; the enchantments of the Middle Age had 
whispered their message to him from many another city 
of ancient towers. The University makes an epoch in the 
lives of others because there the boy becomes the man; 
but Buskin was already little of the boy, and at the Univer- 
sity he remained under the parental restraints of home. 
With others, as many biographies tell us, it is at Oxford or 
Cambridge that “ aspiring talent first enters on its inherit- 
ance,”' that young men destined to fill a great place in 
the world are inspired by congenial studies or honourable 
emulation to show what is in them and to find thmr true 
bent. But to Buskin the studies of the place were i^t 
congenial; ho worked, but it was work against dte grain; 
there was nothing in such discipline as he underwent to, 
<^reot what was defective in his previous education or to 
develop what was native in his genius; and such emulation 
as touched him with the spur encouraged him only in a 
false literary start. 


> Morl^'a of Gladitone, vol. i. p. 48. 
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puriAiit reoc^nised bb proper to the UniTersity, to 
w&ioh Buskin devoted much labour and upon which he 
wasted much time, was the competition for the Newdigate 
Pfize. He had gone up to the University with the reputa- 
tion at home of a poet, and his father looked to him to 
carry off the prize. His Newdigate poems are three in 
number, for he competed twice unsuccessfully— in 1837 with 
“The Gipsies,” in 1838 with “The Exile of St. Helena”— 
before "being successful in 1839 with “Salsette and Ele- 
phanta.” “ Prize poems,” said Tennyson, “ are not, properly 
speaking, ' Poems ’ sit all.” They are built much on the 
%ame pattern, anQ Buskin was not altogether well equipped 
for thb rules of^ the competition. He meant to succeed, but 
he scorned the wisdom of the wary in such matters. Among 
the hints given him by his tutor, on going up to Oxford, 
was some good advice to competitors for the Newdigate : — 

“ Theif he gave me (wrote Buskin to his father on Dec. 24, 
1836) some directions for gaining Oxford poetical prizes, which 
Wjre very excellent directions for writing bad poetry. One was 
to imitate Pope. Now, when 1 write poetry I like to imitate 
nobody. However, one piece of counsel was excellent, viz. to 
write two poems — one in my own style, il ^ other polished and 
spoiled up to their standard, so that if I failed to carry all before 
me with my own, I might be able to fall back upon the other.” 

If Buskin did not literally carry out this latter counsel, yet 
a reader, if he cares to compare the several pieces (printed 
among the Works), will observe that in “ Salsette and Ele- 
phanta” he polished in the orthodox fashion, whereas in 
“The Gipsies” he went his own way. In the cose of “The 
Gipsies,” Buskin had a formidable competitor in Arthur 
Penrbyn Stanley, whom, however, he ran close for the prize. 
An eminent writer has said that “those who care to see 
how a clever man may beat a man of genius may compare 
Dean Stanley’s * Gipsies ’ with Buskin’s.” > Stanley’s poem 

’ Frederic Harriion’i JohnRuAxn^ p. 35. 
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UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPTS 


CHAP. 

IIL 


was undoubtedly better oalculated than ftuskin’s to hit the 
^ taste of the examiners, especially when Keble, as Pro&ssor 
of Poetry, was chief among them. But it seems unnecessary, 
in order to account for Ruskin’s failure, to disparage Stanid/s 
poem, which is among the best of its kind, and contains two 
or three lines that deserve to live. His Gipsies ” may tor 
may not be the better poem ; it is certainly not the better 
'‘prize poem/’ Ruskin’s father, whose intense admiration 
for his son’s talents never conquered his own shrewd common 
sense, put both the philosophy of prize poems and the be- 
setting sin of Ruskin’s verses in an admirable letter to 
W. H. Harrison (April 7, 1837) 

son left for Oxford this morning, and had not time to 
reply to your kind notes. Some corrections he must and others 
he will, I doubt not, adopt. The truth is, that verses taken at 
random from his poetic heap are just about as fit for the public 
eye as a block of marble just starting into form would be for 
the model room of Somerset House. ... I cannot get him to 
correct or revise anything ; and if he ever aspires to contend for 
a Poeti'y Prize at Oxford, he must fail, for this reason, that there 
it is not the poem having the gref.test number of beauties, but 
that which betrays fewest faults, that carries the day.” * 

In the following year Ruskin, os a letter to his father shows, 
took much pains in polishing;— 

must give an immense time every day to the Newdigate, 
which 1 must have, if study will get it. 1 have much to revise. 
You find many faults, but there are hundreds which have escaped 
your notice, and many lines must go out altogether which you 
and 1 should wish to stay in. The thing must be remodelM, 
and 1 must finish it while it has a freshness on it, otherwise it 
will not be written well. The old lines are £ackneyed in my ' 
ears, even as a very soft Orleans plum, which yoiur Jewess has 
wiped and re-wiped with the comer of her apron, till its polish 
is perfect, and its temperature elevated,” 

The poem, however, as finally sent in, was not among 
Raskin’s happier* pieces; he was very properly beaten, as 
he said, by an old schoolfellow at Mr. Dale’s, J. BL Dart, 
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who afterwards ohtabed distinction as a oonveyancer and 
wrote a passable translation of the Uiad. At the third try^ 
Buskin was successful. His **Salsette and Elephaota"^ 
is»4ess interesting than his "Gipsies/' but it is far more 
smooth and polished. It ** betrays the fewest faults.*' Its 
rhetoric is in the approved style. ^^You know the kind 
of thing/* said Lord Goschen in describing his own can- 
didature for the Newdigate prize — "rhetoric in rhyme, 
grand, heroic, antithetical, alliterative." The subject on 
that occasion was Belshazzar's Feast:— 

Ho ! bring the cups, the golden goblets bring ; 

A godlike chalice, for a godlike king ! 

Bring forth the cups ! ’Twould be a draught divine — 

In HebrewVessels, Babylonian wine.” 

There are passages in Ruskin’s prize poem which recall Lord 
Goschen's skit : — 

** Revered as monarohs, or as gods adored, 

Alternately they rear the sceptre and the swoixl . . . 

Add cast, in death^heaps, by the purple floo<l, 

Her strength of Babylonian multitude.” 

A 9 

Ttie argument of the poem conforms closely, too, to the then 
accepted models, which were parodied by Goldwin Smith in 
the following programme suggested to a competitor whose 
subject was "The Stuarts”: "The Stuarts will never be 
restored — ^The Jews will — Salem ! " Stanley’s " Gipsies ” hod 
concluded with the restoration of all Wanderers to the fold 
of the Church ; and Buskin's " Salsette and Elephants," 
after duly chronicling divers supor&titions, shows us heathen 
deserting " the darkened path her fathers trod," and 
seeing redemption in Christianity. The exotic scenery of 
* the poem has b^n known to perplex some readers. “ Majestic 

^ Cases are known, 1 believe, in through * The Revolt of Islam ’ ” 
which readers have gone through without ever discovering "who 
the poem without deriving any revolted against whom, or what." 
dear idea of who or what were It may be well, therefore, to say at 
Salsette and Biephanta ; therein once that Salsette and Elophaiita 
not being worse at fault perhaps are islands lying off Ikmibay, with 
than Ruskin himself, who once remains of cave temples sacred to 
eonfected that he li^ "waded Hindu divinities. 
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OHAP. Dharavee,” “ Caaarah’a hill," and the “ pee^Nil’a pnrpleahade ” 
^ (.carry with them auggeationa of Bon Gaultier*B “ Kaftan'aod 
Kalpao have gone to their reat,” and of Ediwrd Lear’a' 
“ purple nullaha " and " aUvery Goreewallaha." But for tbia 
the aubjoct waa reaponaible. The piece, however, ia not 
without “ beauties ” of its own, and ^e real Buskin flashes 
out in occasional passives, as m the lines : — 

** Yes ! he shall fall, though once his throne was set 
Where the high heaven and crested mountains met; 

Though distant shone with many an azure gem 
The glacier glory of his diadem.” 

Ruskin’s success with Salsette and Elephanta” won him 
favour in the eyes of the College and University authorities^ 
Keble, discharging the usual office of the Professor of Poetry 
on these occasions, asked me to cut out all my best bits/* 
Dean Oaisford w^is gracious, and coached the prizeman for 
his recitation in the theatre (June 12, 1839). The Censor, 
in his speech at the end of term, made very complimentary 
allusions to the honour which a gentleman*commbner had 
done to the House. The following letter gives a lively 
account of the speech : — 

{To hi8 Father,) — ** I am in a great hurry, going to Athlone’s, 
but 1 thought the Censor’s speech particularly eloquent last night, 
and my mother can’t remember the substance thereof. After a 
few remarks on the Class List^ he began to speak of a certain 
iruignts juvenis — ex mperiori ordine — of the upper rank of his 
colleger-uniting an intense degree of intellect and morality, who 
having acquired extensive knowledge of men and mamteies and 
natural phenomena during protracted travel— uniting refined talte 
with extensive knowledge of polite literature— something, 
^or other— and then maaima faewidid atgue lepore^ etc. — had been 
successful in ttpriamine poetico — vicioriam meriUm, eta*— to the 
great joy of his college friends and tutors. Then be proceeded 
to compare this Juvenis to Alexander the Great and Pompey, 
though 1 couldn’t catch the points of resemblance, and wound 
up by returning tLanks to him in the name of his coUege^ and 
sayingithey expected higher honour from him yet All this in 
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* and a groat ‘daal more which I could not hear. I want QSUR 

a brown, roogh, bright-eyed brute of a new dog." * ^ 

^ .tThe recitation of the Prize Poem at Commemoration was 
a great event in the domestic circle. His mother was too 
n^qps to be present ; but without need, for Ruskin went 
through the ordeal very well, to his father's infinite delight* 

The recitation was of accidental interest as bringing the 
young author to the notice of a master in literature, in 
whose spirit of " walking with nature ” Ruskin was to under- 
take hjs principal work. “There were 2000 ladies and 
gentlemen to hear it,” records Ruskin’s father proudly in a 
letter to W. H. Harrison ; “ he was not at all nervous, and it 
went all very w^ll off. The notice taken of him is quite 
^xtraq^inary.” It must be doubted, however, whether the 
Newdigate Prize Poem was so much the attraction as the 
conferment of an honorary degree upon the Lake Poet. 
Wordsworth’s reception on the occasion by the under- 
graduates was most enthusiastic. He in bis turn took kindly 
notice of tiie young prize poet. “ Wo were asked," continues 
Ruskin’s father, “ to meet Wordsworth yesterday, and getting 
next to him, I had a delightful hour." Ruskin’s Newdigate 
wfls almost worth winning, for the sake of this link in the 
personal history of English literature; but in after life he 
looked back with bitterness on the lon^ hours spent upon 
the competition. The recitation, he said in conversation 
in 1881, quite turned his head ; and in some unused notes 
for his Autobiography he describes the prizo as having boon 
won at last “ to my father’s tearful.joy, and my own entirely 
ridioufeus and ineffable conceit and puffing up. We went 
on*<mr summer travels that year to Cornwall, where I 
expected the miners to regard mo with admiration os the 
‘winner of the llewdigate— where, however, I still had the 
grace and sense to spend all the time I could get, after my 
miserable forenoon’s task of Lucretius was done, in staring at 
the sea. I cannot understand how schoolmasters of sense 
allow thdr boys even to try for prizes.” Many passages 
in his books, in which he inveighed against the evils of 

• the competitive dement in education, were heightened in 
em^uuds by bitter recollections of his own experience. 
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OUAP. Buskin spoke occasionally at the Union, and served Ibr 
a term upon the Committee of that Society. The Presi- 
dent under whom he served was Lake, afterwards D<ian 
Durham, who never forgot two very brilliant speeches he 
heard there at different times. One was by Lord Robert 
Cecil, afterwards Marquis of Salisbury and Prime Minister ; 
the other, “striking and very poetical,” was by Buskin. 
“I forget the subject,” added the Dean, ‘‘but remember a 
specially vivid description of the scenery of the Alps.” * The 
subject of the motion which Buskin proposed in this speech, 
as in many a book of later years, was “<Srhat intellectual 
education as distinguished from moral discipline isvletri- 
montal to the interests of the lower order of i nation.” The 
connexion with tho scenery of the Alps is not obvious, 
but Buskin may have kept no closer to his text in Union 
speeches than afterwards in Professorial lectures. Another 
motion which he supported was “ That the reading of good 
and well-written Novels is neither prejudicial to the moral 
nor to the intellectual character.” For that debate he must 
have been well prepared by the essay of which we have 
already heard. Buskin throughout his life was fond of the 
theatre, and it is interesting to find him moving on another 
occasion “That Theatrical Representations are upon the 
whole highly beneficial to the character of a nation." Of 
his reply at the end of the debate there is amusing mention 
in the life of F. W. Robertson. The future minister of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton, spoke against the theatre, and was 
so much obsessed with the responsibility of the occasion 
that, before rising, he asked the friend wbo was sitting at. 
*his ude to pray for him. The prayer did not avail to save 
him from a reply which convulsed the room with laughter. 
Buskin’s speech, as the friend records, was “very ingenious 
and somewhat sarcastic. With considerable ciroumlocutum 
and innuendo he was describing a certain personige to 
whose influence he probably thought Robertson had, in his 

' Mmoriakof Dtan Idb, 1901, p. 33. 
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oJ)s^ations, giveif too much consideration, when Robertson OHAP. 
said* in my ear, ‘Why, the man is describing the Devil ^ 
One other* speech at the Union remains to be recorded; 
it^ls the only one of the four in which Buskin took a side 
which was afterwards not to be his. It had been moved 
“ Thdt the present facilities of acquiring knowledge through 
the medium of the Press arc on the whole productive of 
more harm than benefit/' and Ruskin spoke against the 
motion ; in favour of a Press which he afterwards compen- 
diously condemned as so many “ square leagues of dirtily- 
printed falsehood." ^ But, as for personal reasons I am glad 
to remember, he made exceptions. 

V 

Neither in 'Christ Church, nor in the wider circle to 
which membership of the Union might have admitted him, 
did Ruskin make many fast friendships. With the Oriel 
set, then the most influential in the University, he did not 
come in Contact. Froudo was bis contemporary at Oxford, 
and in after life they became close friends, but they did not 
meftt in their undergraduate days. Of tho Oxford Move- 
ment, at its height towards the end of Ruskin's time there, 
little mention is to be found in his letters, writings, or papers. 

Two of the greatest masters of modern ^'!nglish were at the 
University at the same timo ; but their orbits did not cross. 

Who can say what might have happened if Ruskin bad 
fallen under Newman's spell? But the younger man bad 
a stubborn tenacity of Evangelical breeding in him. His 
mother, however, was not without her anxieties, for was not 
Ptftey installed in a chair of authority within her son’s 
^college?— ^ 

“ I am sorry, very sorry/' she wrote to him, when he was stay- 
ing at Oxford in 1843, that such differences should have arisen 
an3rwhere| but more especially that they should have arisen m 
Oxford. What are the real doctrines of Puseyism? Why do 
they not state them fairly and in such plain terms as may 

» Ufi and LeUm of F. JF. Boberiton, by Stopford Brooke, p. 18. 

* Fm daoigeraf Letter 87. 
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OHAFt enable people of (ffdinary onderstandings ^ know wbat 
^ ' do think the troth f Any time I have heard Mr. Newman preaeh, 
he seemed to me like Oliver Cromwell to talk thdt he mi^t 
not be understood. . . . Surely our Saviour’s oonseeration must 
have effected a change in the Elements if an ordinary minister 
can ; but these are things too much for me. I thank God t hdve 
His word to go to ; and I beseech you to take nothing for granted 
that you hoar from these people, but think and search for yourself. 
As I have said, I have little fear of you, but I shall be glad when 
you get from among them.” ^ 

This was an attitude of suspicion towards his Oxford 
associates, as towards Carlyle and others at a later time, 
which she steadily maintained, and it causqid some necessary 
alienation of sympathy and economy of confidence between 
mother and son. Such an attitude, and Buskin's dutiful 
habit of spending some part of every evening in his mother's 
lodgings, may well have tended to limit the range of his 
acquaintance. But there were other reasons. For one 
thing, he was, as we have seen, centred and absorbed in his 
own pursuits ; for another, he had, at this period at any rate 
and in relation to his own sex, Ihtle genius for friendship in 
the romantic sort Of some of his Christ Church contem- 
poraries he saw something during vacations, and for a Ume 
his father took rooms for him in St. James's Street, that his 
friends of quality might not be at the pains of coming out to 
Heme Hill to see him. References to Christ Church acquaint- 
ances occur in a series of his Leiiera to a College Friend, 
Edward Clayton, to whom they are addressed, was his senior 
at Christ Church by two years, and was ordained in 1841. 
In writing to him, Buskin adopts the familiar style oomnibn 
among college friends, and condescends to tl\p occasional use , 
oi slang. Many of the letters seem, however, to have been 
written with care, and there is much vivacity and fancy in 
them. Of the following Reflections on a Fenny, it has been 
well said that there is *'at least a dash of Charles Lamb 
init":— 

(To Eowabd Olatton.) July 4, 1840. — “ Su,— It is altogether 
iiaposable that you can have any nKual perception of the value 
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rf eoinB in gen6ral,^d pence in particular— that you can have 
fonied any distinct ideas of the functions of pence— of their 
design— and influence on society. You never can have weighed 
oah in your hand— suspended it between your forefinger and 
thumb — felt that it was an ounce of copper — remembered that 
iUwfls four farthings— or computed that eleven encores would 
make it a shilling ! a Scotch pound 1 a piece of silver ! a bob I 
Have you ever reflected that, in order to your possession of it^ 
currents of silent lightning have been rushing through the 
inmost -mass of the globe since the foundation of its hills was 
laid— that chasms have been cloven upwards through its adamant, 
with ■ the restless electric fire gleaming along their crystalline 
sides, folded in purple clouds of metallic vapour— that to obtain 
•it for you the sepulchral labour of a thousand arms has penetrated 
the rScesses of the earth, dashed the river from its path, hurled 
the rock from its seat, sought a way beneath the waves of the 
deep, heavy sea I For you, night and day, have heaved the dark 
limbs of the colossal engine — its deep, fierce breath has risen in 
hot pantsjbo heaven — the crimson furnace has illumined midnight, 
shaken its fiery hair like meteors among the stars — for you— for 
you, to abuse and waste the result of their ceaseless labour ! . . • 

• I have been hard at work with Cocks,^ getting him to believe 
in Turner : he is coming steadily round ; clover fellow ! will soon 
be all right He is going up the Nile this winter, to learn to eat 
raw meat ; he’ll save in cooks when be come ^ back, provided they 
don’t cook him, 1 have seen Newton in town, who is busy giving 
long names to bx'ass farthings, and putting them in the British 
Museum. Acland, I had a day’s sketching with, at Oxford, and 
was introduced to Athlone’s fourteen dogs : ^ he is beginning to 
think of parting with some. Nothing new at Oxford, except a 
Christ Ohurcb man’s making the Proctor feel the value of pence 
by taking him ISO half-pence by way of a sovereign fine, and 
remarking to him, as he let go the handkerchief which contained 
theiUi that he’d no doubt he would find them all right, if he’d 
pick them up. This was done once before, but, by all accounts, 
not so effectively.” 

^ Charles Somers Cooks, after- Ginkel, Earl of Athlone, an under- 
Warda third Bari Somers. graduate at Christ Church at this 

^ Qewge Henry Godart da time ; be died in 1S43. 
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CHAP. It was, however, among the “last yetSt” undergraduate 
^ vand the Collie authorities that Buskin found his more 
valuable Mends and acquaintances. Some of* the great 
personages of the place ^sappointed him sesthetically, ahd 
either took no notice of him or were personally repellent. 
The Dean (Gaisford) was “a rotundly progresave tfirrer, 
or sternly enthroned and niched Anathema." Pusey, who 
never spoke to him, was “ a sickly and rather ill put together 
English clerical gentleman, who never looked one in the 
face, or appeared aware of the state of 'the weather.” Liddell, 
on the other hand, who succeeded to the Deanery iA 1855,' 
impressed Buskin at once as “one of the rarest types of 
nobly presenced Englishmen.” “He was always right and 
serviceable,” Buskin adds in some autobiographical notes,* 
“ in what notice he took of me, though he took little; and 
his haughty and reserved manner hindered me from asking 
for more.” To his advice, however, Buskin owed a debt at 
this time which was acknowledged in one of his last lectures 
at Oxford.* The Library of Christ Church contains a few 
good Italian pictures and a valuable collection of drawii^. 
Liddell introduced Buskin to them, and in the later period 
of his undergraduate days ho spent many hours studyii^ 
and drawing among them. The description of LiddeU in 
Prwter-iUi is well known, and is not very sympathetic. With 
him and his family, in later years, Buskin was, however, in 
relations of cordial friendship, and there are letters which 
show that he and the Dean were on more affectionate terms 
in earlier times than the references in Pmterita suggest. 
Buskin’s own College Tutor was the Bev. Walter Brown, 
afterwards Vicar of Wendlebury, who “became,” says Ijie 
pupil, "somewhat loved by me, and with gentleness enoou* 
ra^ me into some small acquaintance with Greek verbs.” « 
“ He was the only one of my old masters,” wrote Buskin in a 
letter of condolence on his death (1862), “ from whom I ootdd 
or would receive guidance.” The guidance, if received, was 
accompanied with much objection and criticism on R uAin ’a 
side, as appears in many letters which passed between Idiem 
on pnndpleB of criticism, theories of education, and the 
> AIiBotareon“Pati«nw*'(1864),$e. 
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of morality and religion. Rnskin perhaps owed OHAP. 
more to his private tutor, Osborne Gordon, who, if less given • ^ 
to disoussibn of the immensities, was ever at hand with a 
slSewd word in season. Rustun’s father was deeply sen- 
sible of Gordon’s services to his son, and in recognition of 
tlteni gave £5000 for the augmentation of poor Christ 
Church livings. Ruskin’s own tribute may be read in the 
inscription which he composed for a memorial window in 
Easthampstead Church 

, This Window and Mosaic Pavement are dedicate 
To God's praise, in loving Memory of His 
Servant, Osborne Gordon, B.D., 

Student ^and Censor of Christ Church, Oxford, 

Rector of this Parish from 1860 to 1883. 

An Englishman of the olden time, 

Humane without weakness. Learned without ostentation. 

Witty without malice. Wise without pride. 

Honest of heart. Lofty of thought ; 
fDear to his fellow men, and dutiful to his God. 

When his friends shall also be departed. 

And can no mo(e cherish his memory. 

Be it revered by the stranger. 

Another of the College authorities to whom Ruskin owed 
much was Dr. Buckland, afterwards Dean of Westminster, 
then a Canon of Christ Church and Reader in Geology in the 
University. He was one of the ** characters ” of the place ; 
his table, for one thing, was like no one else’s, before or since. 

He used to say that he had eaten his way straight through 
thi anim al creation, and that the worst thing was a mole ; 
though he told Lady Ljmdhurst afterwards that there was 
’ one thing evenVorse than a mole, and that was a blue-bottle 
fly. Augustus Hare, whose amuring tales themselves call 
for a somewhat robust digestion, had a story of a dish yet 
more strange and rare. The heart of a French king pre- 
served in a silver casket at Nuneham was produced for his 
mspection. Whilst looking at it he ezcliumed, “1 have 
eaten many strange ritii^, but have never eaten the heart of 
a king,” and before any one could hinder him he had gobbled 
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it up, and the precious lelio was lost for ever I 
always regretted a day of unlucky engagement on which he 
missed a delicate toast of mice; and remembered, with 
delight, being waited upon one hot summer morning %y 
two graceful and polite little Carolina lizards, who ke^t off 
the flies. He recalled this occasion in the Catalogue of fiis 
collections at OxfoM in a note to his copy of Carpaccio’s 
signature held by a lizard. “ The student will be surprised 
at first,” he says, “ by the placing of this example in the group 
of domestic animals. If he will recollect Juvenal’s measure 
of contented possession — aeae dominvm fecim*lacertas 
— ^he may feel that the lizard is indeed the best of all in- 
troductions to the races of living creatures meant for our 
companions." He had another story of Butskland sending a* 
young lady to a ball with a live snake for her bracelet, and 
he stayed there 1 “Yes,” added Ruskin, in telling the story 
to a young lady, “ and well ho might in such an honourable 
place ; any snake might be proud of so delightful a position.” 
At Buokland’s table Ruskin met the leading sciei^tifio men 
of the day ; among others, the one who was to become the 
greatest of them all , , 

{To ku Father.) “ Oxfobd, April 22, 1837. . . . Bucklandintro- 
daoed me to Lord Oole, and said that as we were both geologists 
he did not hesitate to leave us together, while he did what he 
certainly very much required — brushed up a little. Lord Ode 
and I were talking about some fossils newly arrived from India. 
He remarked that his friend Dr. B.’s room was cleaner and 
in better order than he remembered ever to have seen it. There 
was not a ohair to sit upon, all covered with dust, broken alaba^er 
candlestidis, withered flower-leaves, frogs cut out of serpentine, 
broken models of fallen temples, tom papers, "old manuscripts,* 
stuffed reptiles, deal boxes, Iwown paper, wod, tow and cotton, 
and a considerable variety d otiier artides, . . . While we were , 
sitting over our wine after dinner, in came Dr. Daubmy, one of' 
the most cdebrated geologists of the day, — a curious little animal, - 
looking through his spectades witii an air very dMiagai—uA 
Mr.' Dwwin, whom I had heard read a paper at tite Gedqgieal 
Sodety. He and 1 got together, and talked all the evening.” 
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Baddn used to pfepure diagrams for the leotons g^reii 
by Ruoklaad as Reader in Geol<^. “My picture of the* ^ 
granite yens in Trevavas Head, with a cutter weathering 
tM point in a squall, in the style of Copley Fielding, sUll, 

I believe, forms part of the resources of the geological 
department.” Buokland’s geology was in many respects as 
old-fashioned as this curious relic; but Ruskin always re- 
membered with gratitude his introduction, through Buck- 
land’s advice, to James Forbes’s papers on glacier motion, 
afterwarils expanded in Travels through the Alps ofSawy. 

An Interesting friendship which Ruskin made among the 
older men was with Charles Newton. He was three years 
Buskin’s senior, and was already giving evidence of his 
J>ent, in the sdentifio study of architecture and archseology. 
Ruskin owed to him one lesson, he says, which he never 
forgot. It oaihe about in the usual way, which was a 
request to Ruskin for a drawing. Newton wanted one of 
a Norman door on which ho was going to read a paper to 
the Architectural Society : — 

** When I got to work on it, he had to point out to me tiut 
my.blsck dots and Proutemyie breaks were no manner of use 
to him, and that I must be content to draw steady lines in their 
exact place and proportion. I fulfilled his directions with more 
difficulty than I had expected — and produced the first architectural 
drawing of any value I ever made in my life. If only I had 
gone on sol but the accuracy was irksome to me; — the result I 
thought cold and commonplace. I went back to my dots and 
breaks for three years more. Yet the lesson stayed with me.” 

The two men had many tastes in common ; they travelled 
together in Switzerland and Italy, as we shall hear; and 
.“there were ppssibilities,” Ruskin says, “of some heroic 
attachment between us, in the manner of Theseus and 
Firithous.” “ Newton is indeed a noble fellow,” wrote Ruskin 
•in 1850 ; “ I learn more from him than from any other of my 
acquaintance old and young, besides getting prime jokes into 
the bargain.” But when Ruskin dilated upon the beauty of 
the snows of Cbamouni, Newton fixed his eyes upon the 
mwaines and was of opinion that “more housemaids wwe 
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OHAP. wanted in that establishment.” The ibte of Fhili8tinia|a 
^ (' was assumed, no doubt, to tease his friend ; but then* was 
some fundamental difference between the two men. Buskin 
was in his early years absorbed in landscape, Italian irt, 
Gothic architecture, and was destined to develop Kadioal 
tendencies which Newton had early detected when h^ sud 
of his friend that there was “ the making of a Robespierre in 
him.” Newton was absorbed in classical art and archteo* 
logy ; was Attic and diplomatic. On one occasion he invited 
Buskin to go with him to Greece, but this invitation was not 
accepted. The Goth and the Greek went their several ways, 
and a friendship which at one time was close and affectionate 
was partly buried beneath the marbles of Halicarnassus. Yet 
as late as 1869 Buskin refers to Newtom as “ a sure an4 
unweariedly kind guide, always near me since we wore at 
College together.” ^ The nearness came to have a domestic 
tie, for Newton married Mr. Arthur Severn’s eldest sister; 
and one may trace to tho friendship with Newton the lively 
interest which Buskin took in archteological excavation in 
olassioal lands, and the financial aids which he*^ rendered 
to it.* 

But the closest, the dearest,' and the .most enduring of 
Buskin’s Oxford friendships — a friendship which never 
changed, but by deepening, throughout life — was with Henry 
Acland. He was Buskin’s senior by four years in age, by 
two in College standing, and the older man assumed from 
the first an attitude of protective friendship towards the 
younger. Buskin has drawn in Prwterita a charming pic- 
ture of Acland “in the playful and proud heroism of his 
youth,” and has desraibed how he “ gave me the good^ of 
seeing a noble young English life in its purity, sagamty, 
honour, reckless daring, and happy piety; it^ English pride. 
shiSmg prettily through all, like a girl’s in her beauty.” 
Ruricin admired, without having it in him to imitate, the 
example. “ I had been too often adjured and commanded,” 
‘he says, “ to take care of myself, ever to think of following 

^ Preface to The Queen of the excavetions in Hliodea, and the 
Air, works of art diaooTered were pre- 

■ Ha defrayed theooet of Tarioiii tented by him to the Ifnteom. 
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him over ^eirs, or aooompaQ3ring him in pilot boats OBif: 

t{iro>igh vhite-topped shoal wat»; but both in art and* 
science, he* could pull me on. being years ahead of me, yet 
glad of my sympathy, for, till I came, he was literally alone 
in the University in caring for either.” The protective friend- 
ship,* on the one side, the afifeotiunate sympathy, on the 
o(her, endured throughout life. Acland, in looking back 
over more than fifty years of “ a friendship without a jar,” 
said that Buskin had been one of the joys of his life and of 
his home and Buskin, in ono of his later Oxford lectures, 
said of the friendship begun in undergraduate days that 
“ if it alone were all I owed to Oxford, tho most gracious 
kindness of the Alma Mater would in that gift have been 
^fulfilled to mo.” 


VI 

“ And is there to bo no more Oxford ? ” asked Froude, 
after reading the aceount of Buskin’s undergraduate days 
in Frcdenfiia — an account which, with inimitable irony and 
humour, describes “Christ Chiwch Choir,” but which— so 
FroSide, of Oriel, complained — did not give an exhaustive 
view either of the studies or manners of the University 
in their day. “No, dear friend,” replied Buskin; “I have 
no space to describe the advantages Inc rer used, nor does 
my own failure give me right to blame, even were there 
anjTuse in blaming, a system now passed away.” He was not 
always so reticent ; a letter written many years earlier to his 
Oxford tutor gives account of what he did not leam at the 
University, and what he should have been taught 

\To the Rev. W. L. Bbown.) ‘'Edinbuboh, Sth Noveml/er, 
1853. . . . The v^y few who have perfeettjf rational parents, and 
perfectiy well educated minds, may turn our university system to 
good advantage, but they would do the same with anything. I 
will tell you frankly what 1 feel respecting myself. ... 1 went 
on tiB I was to go to College, eduaUimj myedf in mineralogy, 

* Letter from Acland, read at the opening of the Buskin Museum 
at Ifeenfaiook FSrk (Igdnml, Hay 1S90). 

' BtadMpi *n " dfedera Pam(er«,” J 64 
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CHAP, drawing, and the powar of stringing words together, which I eallfd 
r poetry. My intense vanity prevented my receiving any eSinca- 
tion in literature, except what I picked up myself, f . . On the 
whole, I am conscious of no result from the TTniversity in fbi8««7 
respect, except the dead waste of three or four months in writing 
poems for the Newdigate, a prize which 1 would unhesitatingly^do 
away with. . . . 

** I ought never to have been allowed — but stop : I will tell 
you exactly what ought to have been done with me— had the 
University been working on a healthy system. 

I should have been first asked what I liked and had been 
in the habit of studying. I should have answered — Mineralogy, 
natural history, drawing, poetry, and mathematics : that I rather 
liked Greek. 

<< < Good/ you should have answered. * Show me your ]^etry ; 
write me a prose essay on any subject that at present interests 
you. Go to Dr. Buckland and ascertain how much time he can 
spare you, and to Dr. Daubeny and Mr. Hill. Let them examine 
you first closely, and ascertain where you ought to begip.^ 

^‘When I gave you my poetry and essay, you would have 
seen in a moment that the poetry was 'uninventive and value- 
less, but that the prose writing had some thought in it, and 
that the talent of putting words together was worth cultivating. 
You should then have consulted with Buckland, Daubeny, and 
Hill, and on their report, have addressed me next day as follows 

** * Sir, you will not, of course, expect that our estimate of your 
powers and of what is best to be done for you should altogether 
agree with yours — ^but if we are wrong, you will have plenty 
of time to show us that we are so, in your after life ; meantime, 
we hope for your diligence in following out the plan of study 
we shall adopt for you. We think that your prose writing is 
godd. You will fuinish us with a short essay every week, on 
which we will make such remarks as we think proper. We do 
wA erpect yim to follow our advice, unless you see the justice of it, 
Eeery trrtfer, hoteever young, must form his own style by his own 
judgment. - 

« * We do not think it advisable at present to cultivate your 
taste for poetry,' and we beg of you to give ns yoor word of 
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* hqtkw that you will not occupy your time in writing so much CHAP, 
as a single yerse while you are at the University* This is the * ^ 
onlj thing in which we wish to put constraint upon you* 

• ‘*(You would not have hurt my vanity very Tdreadfully by 
thii^ and have saved me much loss of time*) 

will give you every advantage in our power in the 
study of mineralogy, botany, and astionomy, but as we find you 
are unacquainted at present with the first laws of chemistry, 
you must begin with these. 

« < You will find it not irksome to give an hour a day to the 
study of Latin grammar— an hour to Greek : and an hour— or 
« as much more as you like — to Mathematics. 

** * In all your studies, we have only one request to make you, 
ind that we expec? you scrupulously to comply with : That you 
work with patienfe as well as diligence, and take care to secure 
every stop you take: we do not care how much or how little 
you do— but let what you do, be done for ever* . . . 

“ With another boy, of course, another kind of treatment would 
have been required. You wOl say, ‘But this would have needed 
totally difiPerent machinery,' Yes, verily, and totally different 
machinery I ti*u8t we shall isoon have. They have too long 
forgotten at Oxford the exclamation of the old cavalier — ‘By 
Q— sir, men cannot be stuffed as they stuff turkies ' — when 
his friend sent to him in his prison to ask what he could do 
for him before his execution.'’ 


This is all very well ; and in thqse days, of wider choice 
of studies and of “soft options” (as admirers of the ariden 
rSgime are wont to call them), it is possible that Buskin 
mig)it have fared better at Oxford* But on the other 
hand he might not. He would have been wayward and 
discursive, I think, whatever the University system of 
the time might Ifave been. At the end, however, as the 
hour of the final schools drew near, he made a desperate 
effort to qualify bhnself for the brilliant degree upon which 
his &ther counted as the first stage oh his son’s career 
towards a ffdxopric. In the Long Vacation of 1889, Osborne 
Goidon came to read with Buskin at Heme Hill. He gave 
one initial fuece of good advice which his pupil throughout 
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OHAF. Ufe consistently dis<jbeyed : “ When you iwTe got too niuoti 
^ ' to do, don't do it" After Christmas oame the last push, 
with private coaching agun from (Gordon, and Edskia read, 
with little intermission, from six in the morning to twd!^e 
at night. One .evening at the beginning of the summer 
term he was surprised by a short Uckling cough, followed 
by a curious taste in the mouth which he presently perceived 
to be blood. The drop was not his death-warrant, but it 
was a death-blow to hopes of academical distinction. Some 
of the doctors took a very serious view ; his mother, who 
had kept terms in Oxford in order to be at hand m case 
of accident or sudden illness, was more hopeful; but on 
the immediate policy for the crisis there could be no 
division of opinion. Further reading was Imperatively for- 
bidden. The Dean gave permission to put off degree-t^ing ; 
Buskin went down from Oxford with his parents in search 
of health. He was to return two years later ; and, a year 
later again, was to come before the world as “ A Graduate 
of Oxford”; but it was among other scones and in other 
studies, among the hills and clouds, the trees and mosses, 
that he really graduated. 



CHAFfER IV 


THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE— YOEMB— 
FIRST LOVE 

(1837-1840) 

1 spent the sunny hours of many a glorious morning, — when 
I ought to have been hammering on the hilltops or ploughing 
in the fields, — in trying which of two fine words would fit 
best at the eii^ of a stanza, and how the stanza might best 
bestwisted so as to get them both in — sustaining my stomach 
for this work* at the same time by dwelling on my own dis- 
appointed love and on any picturesque horrors or sorrows 1 
could find in Herodotus.*’ — ^Autobiographical Notbs. 

Nothing illustratos more clearly the strength of Ruskin’s 
native bent, and the early development of his powers, than 
the papers on The Poetry of Architecture,” which appeared 
in i^udon's Architeetv/raL Magazine during 1837 and 1838; 
that is, when he was eighteen and nineteen. In 1837 the 
summer tour with his parents was to Yorkshire, the Lakes, 
and Derbyshire. They drove down by the North Road as 
usual, and on the fourth day arrived at Catterick Bridge, 
on the Swale, below Richmond. By the clear-pebbled 
stream, Ruskin felt for the last ^ime, he says, *Hhe pure 
childish love of nature which Wordsworth so idly takes 
for^an intimation of immortality.” They went on to the 
Lake country ; familiar ground, but since he had last visited 
4t he had seem Italy. The contrast between the cottages 
Westmoreland and those of the Southern Alps struck 
him at once, and the idea of the architectural papers 
took shape. Some were written in 1837; others, in the 
foUowing year when the tour was to Scotland, and again 
the Lakea and Derbyshire. The first notes were written 
cn bis knee as they trotted along; th^ were worked up 
at Qxfehi, andmaiqr oi them were dated at ** Christ Church.* 
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THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE 


CHAP. 

IV. 


I 

How sig^cant is the full title of these pepen'l— ^ 
Introduetiott to the Poetry of AuMted/u/n; or\ The AnM- 
tectvre of the Nations of Europe tmaidored tn ihi Aesoeif^- 
tion ioith Natural Scenery and National Charaeter, by 
Eatephusin. 

“ I could not have put," ho says, “ in fewer or more in- 
clusive words the definition of what half my future life was 
to be spent in discoursing of ; while the nom-de-plume I 
chose, According to Nature, was equally expressive of the 
temper in which I was to discourse alike on that and every 
other subject." His works on architectuib were the first 
treatises in English to teach the significance of builduSgs as 
records of the life and faith of nations. Herein they bad a 
truly scientific basis, and opened up new paths of specula- 
tion, study, and research. In these early essays, the theas 
is illustrated from a narrow range of instances ^d in a 
restricted field, for the wide prospectus of the title shrank 
in the actual text to on analysis of cottages and villas in 
England and the Alpine regions, with an excursus in which 
the writer characteristically found sermons in Chimneys; 
but the root-idea is firmly tWe : in every chapter the obair- 
acteristics of the building are brought into relation with the 
national character of the builders. The papers show, more- 
over, that Ruskin had already seized some of the architec- 
tural principles which he was to develop ten years later in 
27(e Seven Lamps. Here, for instance, is a passage (notable 
also for its command of expression) in which he statesdiis 
characteristic theory of ornament 

Aiipi^hen Nature determinee on decomting a piece of projeot- 
ing rock, ehe begins with the bold projecting surface, to which the 
eye is naturally drawn by its fmn, and (obseire how doeely she 
works by the principlea which were before investigated) she 
finishes this with lichens and mingled colours, to a dcfgree of 
delioaeji which makes us feel that we never can look dose 
enough ; but she puts in not a single mass of fonn to attriet die 
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^^more than the grand outliiie renders neoesoary, But^ where CSIdP* 
ihe*rock joins the gi*oand, where the shadow faUs, and the eye« 
is not attrdoted, she puts in bold forms of ornament, large leaves 
a2d grass, hunches of moss and heather, strong in their projeo- 
iaon, and deep in their colour. Therefore, the ai'chitect must 
a6t on precisely the same principle : his outward surfaces he may 
leave the wind and weather to finish in theii* own way ; but he 
cannot allow Nature to put grass and weeds into the shadows; 
ergo, he must do it himself ; and, whenever the eye, loses itself 
in shade, wherever there is a dark and sharp corner, there, if he 
can, he should introduce a wreath of flower>work.*’ 

And here, again, is a passage in which the boy of ninetoto 
^lays down a lair with regard to omatnental design and 
natural forms which he was to teach in lectures, treatises, 
examples, and practice throughout his working life 

‘*Of the ornament itself, it is to be observed that it is not 
to be what is properly called architectural decoration (that which 
is * decoro|i8,’ becoming, or suitable to), namely, the combination 
of minor forms, which repeat the lines, and partake of the essence 
of Ahe grand design, and cairy out its meaning and life into its 
every member ; but it is to be true sculpture ; the presenting of 
a pure ideality of form to the eye, which may give perfect con- 
ception, without the assistance of colour t it. is to be the stone 
image of vegetation, not botanicolly accurate, indeed, but suffi- 
ciently near to permit us to be sure of the intended fiower or leaf " 

As the “Reply to Blackwood/* written in 1836, was the 
prelude to Modem Painters, so the “Poetry of Architec- 
tiye" was the prelude to Seven Lamps, SUyatis of Venice, 
and The Two Paths} 

* The individuality of stylo in these papers is no less 
marked. The sentences are put together in his character- 
istic manner, with the form and the rhythm which were 
his own« The juvenilia of many eminent men, if brought 
together, may often be mistaken, the one for the other's ; 

' Any reader who cates to pur- Library Edition a large collection 
•no iUt subject will find in the of parallel passages. 

Vetas; and fay the Index, to the 
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CHAP, but who could doubt that ^ passage such as this ,trafl 
'Ruskin’s?- 

t 

if one principal chai-acter of the Italian landftcape^is 
melancholy, another is elevation. . . . Tall mulberry trees, with 
festoons of the luxuriant vine, purple with ponderous cluoters, 
trailed and trellised between and over them, shade the wide fields 
of stately Indian corn; luxuriance of lofty vegetation (catalpa, 
and aloe, and olive) ranging itself in lines of massy light along 
the wan champaign, guides the eye away to the unfailing wall 
of mountain, Alp or Apennine; no cold long range of shivery 
grey, but dazzling light of snow, or undulating breadth of blue, 
faSinter and darker, in infinite variety; peak, precipice, and 
pit)montory passing away into the wooded h{lls, each with its 
tower or white village sloping into the plain ; castellated battle- 
ments cresting their undulations; some wide majestic river 
gliding along the champaign, the bridge on its breast and the 
city on its shore; the whole canopied with cloudless azure, 
basking in mistless sunshine, breathing the silence of odori- 
ferous air.** ^ 

This might easily be taken for a passage from Mod^ 
Painters; and another of Kuskin’s cWacteristic notes, the 
satiric, is no loss clearly struck : — 

** All unity of feeling (which is the first principle of good taste) 
is neglected; we see nothing but incongruous combination; we 
have pinnacles without height, windows without light, columns 
with nothing to sustain, and buttresses with nothing to support. 
We have parish ^mupers smoking their pipes and drinking their 
beer under Gothic arches and sculptured niches; and quiet old 
Eiiglish gentlemen reclining on crocodile stools and peeping W 
of the windows of Swiss chalets.” « 

Veiy’nQ&rly the whole of Buskin (in his Modem Pavaters 
period) is in these early ossays — in embryo, in miniature. 

The essays show, as Ruskin said in his antobio- 
graf^oal notes, that he had already quite defimtdiy tskoi 
his own manner of writing: “acarelessly connected throwing 
out of thoughts as they came into my head, modul^ag 
the sentence in any tiioe or rhythm that suited them, and 
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qply, when I began to lose bmthi finishing it off with a 
neatly tied knot or melodious flourish.” This is true, but • 
th.ere are {taasages also in them which suggest a model >— 

“ It will be seen hereafter, when we leave the lowljr valley for 
the ifon ravine, and the grassy knoll for the ribbed preei^, 
that, if the Continental architects cannot adorn the pastors with 
the humble roof, they can crest the crag with eternal battlements ; 
if they cannot minister to a landscape’s peace, they can add to its 
terror,” etc. 

In pcAsages such as this wo are reinindod of the calcu- 
lated periods of Johnson. And this influence was at thf 
time strong upon Buskin. The boolts which his father toCk . 
•as companions of travel were four little volumes of Johnson ; 

" and* accordingly," says Buskin, “ in spare hours and on 
wet days, the turns and returns of re-iterated Ra/mUer and 
iterated Idl/r fastened themselves in my ears and mind." 
And fastened themselves, he added, to his lasting advantage. 

" I at once and for ever recognised in him a man entirely 
sincere, and infallibly wise in the view and estimate be gave 
of the common questions, business, and ways of the world. 
No other writer could have secured me, as ho did, against 
all chance of being misled by my own sanguine and meta- 
physical temperament.” 

The papers on “ The Poetry of Architecture," which wore 
illustrated by rough woodcuts after drawings by Buskin, 
attracted considerable attention. We have beard how Mr. 
^pmth, the engineer, considered himself highly privileged 
m making the author's acquamtanco at Oxford ; and the 
Tories, in revie^g a file of Loudon's serials, singled out 
the articles as “the most remarkable in the Magazine.” 

♦ “ Kataphusin has the mind of a poet as well as the eye and 
hand of an artist, and has produced a series of highly 
poetical essays " (Feb. 2, 1839> This I believe to be the first 
notice of any prose piece by Buskin that appeared in the 
pwsB. Loudon, whose appreciation of the papers has been 
recorded above, invited Buskin to write on other sul^ects; 
and indeed B seems tiiat no discussion started in the 
Msgaane was conadered comidete without a contribution 
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CHAP, from Eatophusin. This iras a view of saoh oases whidi ft 
, no time of his life was Buskin disinclined to take. *The 
same Architectwral Magaamt contains in its issues for 1838 
a long series of papers by him on “The OonTe^nce‘’of 
Perpendiculars.'’ These are interesting as showing his in- 
terest in geometrical problems and his skill in controversy. 
They fill a place, too, among his jmenUia as foreshadowing 
another work of his later life — The Elements of Perspective 
(1859). But indeed, as some one has said, there are few 
artistic or artistic-scientific problems that Buskin has not 
somewhere or other handled. And to this same early period 
belongs an ingonious essay — to be found, of all places in the 
. world, in a book on Landscape Gardening!— upon “ The Proper 
Shapes of Pictures and Engravings." Ineidentally Buskin, 
asserts a principle which has been much emphasised by 
modem art-critics:— 

“When an artist is eomponimj bis picture, he supposes the 
distribution of sight, which may be called, for convenience, the 
attention of the eye, to be perfect ; and considers, only that 
indistinct and undetailed proportion of forms and colours, which 
is best obtained from the finished, drawing by half closing, -and 
thus throwing a dimness over the eye. But, in finithing, he works 
on quite a different principle. One locality is selected by him, 
as chiefly worthy of the eye's attention; to that locality he 
directs it almost exclusively, supposing only such partial dis- 
tribution of sight over the rest of the drawing, as may obtain a 
vague idea of the tone.s and forms which set off and relieve the 
leading feature. Accordingly, os he recedes from this locality, 
his tones become fainter, his drawing moi‘e undecided, his Ughts 
less defined, in order that the spectator may not find any p6tnt 
disputing for authority with tlie leatling idea.” , 

Thit^is by no moans the only passage in Buskin's writings 
wherein he anticipated the theory of impressionism. An- 
other essay, printed during his undergraduate days, is 
qntided Whether Worhs of Art may, with proprUiy, be corn' 

! The LanitMpt Qardening and J. 0. Loudon, 1840. Buskin's 
Landuofs ArMUetun of ih» latt oentribation is doted “Oxford, 
Huisfhrt Hofton, a new edition by Bsfaruary 1839.* 
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hifMd with the Sutiimvty of Nature; and would he tike 
most a^pfropriate eUwUion for the Fropoeed Momnunt to • * 

tile Menun^ of Sir Walter Scott, in Edinburgh t This 
question was exoitmg much controveny in the prisas; 
something that “Kataphusin” had said in The Poetry of 
ArtivUecture was cited as supporting somebody's proposal, 
and a deUveranoe was sought from the great man himself. 
Ruskin sat down in his rooms at Christ Church, and 
despatched an elaborate essay forthwith ; divertmg himsell, 
gladly enough, we need not doubt, from his Aristotle, but 
dividing this subject also into categories and deducing 
conclusions “from demonstrable principles.” The demon- 
stration did not conrince the Committee, for Ruskin ' 
4>roposed a colossal statue on Salisbury Crags, whereas the 
^ott* monument ultimately took the form of what ho 
afterwards calTed “a small vulgar Glothic steeple”* in 
Princes Street. 


II 

Those prose pieces are remarkable for their command 
of tile medium which Ruskin was ultimately to adopt. 
But they were little more than bye-work. It was into 
verse, apart from and beyond the Newdigate competitions, 
that he threw the greater part of his literary activity at 
Oxford. He continued so to do for some years ; and even 
after he had published the first volume of Modem Painters, 
he still devoted serious thought to poetical composition. 
Before he achieved true fame as a writer of prose, he 
had made a false start as a poet. He described in later 
yem how some of his pieces “made my unwise friends 
radiantly happy* in the thought that I should certainly bo 
a poet, and as exquisitoly miserable at the first praises of 
then dear-dawning Tennyson.” ^ The judicious reader, who 
ndther allows himself to read into Ruskin’s verse a glamour 
from his prose, nor to be blinded by the. greater merits of 
the prose to any merits in the verse, will probably sympathise 

* Fen Oamgmti'bMm 81. 

* Stem of Fimm, vol. iii oh. v. (added in 1877) f 2. 
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CHAP, a little with die hopes, while entirelj applauding hlB ‘ 
• ultimate choice. His real strength lay in directions; 
but if at all times he missed being a poet, he* sometimes 
missed it only by a hair’s breadth. Yet in verse it is just • 
the hair’s breadth that makes all the difference. one 
ever marked out the dividing line more trendiantly than 
Buskin himself. In all the arts, he said, the difference 
between the “ all but ” finest and " finest ” is infinite ; ^ and 
“with second*rate poetiy in quality no one ought to be 
. allowed to trouble mankind.” ^ Buskin came to regard his 
own poetic career, most oleuly and decisively, as a false 
start; but it is among the curiosities of literary history 
that he took so long to discover the fact. 

“My son,” wrote his father to W. H. Harrison from 
Venice (May 25, 1846), “ has not written a line of poetrjr, . . . 
he only regrets ever having written any. He thinks all his 
own poetry very worthless, and considers it unfortunate that 
he prematurely worked any small mine of poetry he might 
possess. He seems to think the mine is exhausted, and 
neither gold nor silver given to the world.” Buskin was 
drawn into working the mine by bis own precocious facjjity, 
by the chances of literary introduction, by the encemrage- 
ment of his father, by a certain success in bitting the taste 
of the time, and by the inspiration of first love. His pre* 
cociouB facility and his father’s encouragement of it have 
been described in an earlier chapter. The chance which 
opened the way into print for his youthful verses came 
about in this way : — Through a cousin, who was a clerk in 
the houso of Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., he was introduced 
to Thomas Pringle, the Scottish poet, at that time editqr of 
FriewJMp'a Offering, a fashionable Annual published by 
the firm. Pringle was struck by the young Buskin’s 
andf printed some of his pieces in the Annual for 1835, 
issued in the preceding autumn. Pringle did the boy a 
further favour and, “as a sacred Eleusinian initiation and 
Delphic pilgrimage,” took him one day to see the poet 
Rt^rs. The initiate, admitted to the Presence, betrayed 

' CSh(«m o/ I SB; 

* Modem voL iil eh. xiL | On. 
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AN ALBUM POB?r 

ino{q|or(uiie ml for Turner and the Old Masten. fie OHA]^. 
eoi^tiilat^ the great man vith enthusiasm <m the beauty 
of the engravings by vhioh the Holy was illustrated ; tmd 
*when Pringle abruptly diverted the conversation, the boy 
allow^ his eyes to vender frankly to the Titians on the 
crifiison-eilken vails. He was soon to know better, wd 
his letters to the poet, of a few years later, show him an 
adept in the art of pleasant flattery. Pringle was succeeded 
in the editorship of Friendship’s Offering by William Henry 
Harrison. Of this worthy man, Buskin wrote a memoir 
entitled “ My First Editor.” He was a clerk in an Insurance 
Office, and a city friend of Buskin’s father. Though not 
an author himself, except m a very mild way, Harrison 
lived near the rosA As editor of Friendship’s Offering and 
Begistlar of the^ Boyal Literary Fund he camo across many 
distinguished men in whose reflected radiance he sunned 
himself with modest joy. He was a great admirer of 
Buskin’s talent, and during the years of his editorship of 
the annu^ (1837-41) had a first call on all the young 
man’s poems. Buskin’s connexion with Friendship’s Offer- 
ing fiontiaasi after Harrispn ceased to edit it; and his 
contributions were also sought for in other publications of 
the kind— such as The Amtranth, edited by T. K. Hervey, 
and The Keepsodte and The Book of BeoMt i, both edited by 
Lady Blessington. Indeed, no roiscellahy for the boudoir 
was considered complete without a copy of verses from 
“J. B.” of "Christ Church, Oxford”; and the reviewers 
seldom failed to pick out his contfibutions for quotation 
and praise. It is a curiosity of criticism that papers which 
igno^ or derided Modem Fninters wore enthusiastic 
over Buskin’s early poems. The Times bad no notice 
df the prose mdMerpiece, but found “real merit” in the 
Album verses. The Athenaemn, which fell savagely upon 
Modem Painters, saw in the verses coinage "from the 
true mint.” The Literary Gazette discovered in Buskin the 
poet “ all the force and spirit of a Byron ” ; and another 
fiteraiy journal of the day, the Torch, welcomed in him 
"a nev fountain for the old poetic waters.” The youi^ 

Buslcin rras, in short, one of the popular Album Poets of 
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FIRST LOVE 


c 

OflAP. his time. Ruskin’s father in a letter to Harrison (1689) 
mentioned another “symptom of popalarity'’r “His lines 
‘Remembrance’ from Friend^ip’e Offmmg, 1887>8, I see 
in a cheap almanack this year, and his mother was surprised' 
by the same in a Magazin de$ Modes taken up at a milliner’s.” 
Some lines from this piece may be given as a sample of *die 
kind of thing which won for Buskin his first reputation : — 

“ I ought to be joyful ; the jest and the song 
And the light tones of music resound through the throng j 
But its cadence falls dully and dead on my ear, , 

And the laughter I mimic is quenched in a tear. 

For here are no longer, to bid me rejoice. 

The light of thy smile, or the tone of thy«voiee, 

And, gay though the crowd that’s around me may be, . 

1 am alone, Ad61e, parted from thee.” 

Buskin altered the eighth line, to “I am alone, when 
I’m parted from thee,” and made it a further condition of 
publication that the piece should not be signed or dated. 
“The gravity of the University would be shocked,” he said. 
The gentlemen-commonera, if wy of them had chancpd to 
light on the Offering, would certainly have wanted to know, 
who is She ? 

Ill 

By far the greater part of Ruskin’s poems written 
during his Oxford days were inspired directly or indireotly 
by “Adile,” one of the daughters of his father's partper, 
M. Domecq. It was at Paris in 1833 that Buskin first saw 
the five daughters of his father’s Spanish partner, then living 
in the Champs Elysees. The eldest, Diana, was on the eve 
of her marrii^e to one of Napoleon’s officers, Count Maison. 
Thb'four others, much younger, were home for the holidays, 
and the vision of them — ^for they were the first wdd-bi^ 
and well-dressed girls he had ever spoken to— ecNaled itsdf 
in him. Three years later, Mr. Domecq came with the 
four unmarried girls- on a visit to Heme Hill: “a most 
curious galaxy, or southern oross, of unconoeived stars, 
floatilig on a sudden into my obsoure firmament of Londcm 
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sa^b.” ClotliQde, ihe eldest of the four, was a OHAP. 

giaoe^il bUnde of fifteea. Four days, at the most, it took 
to reduce bib to ashes, bat ** the Meroredi dea eendres lasted 
foot years.” Buskin describes his courtship with ruthless 
nuBeijr. His method was not at all that of forgoing his 
proper dowry, in order once and for one only to find bis 
lore a suffident language; on the contrary, he made die* 

{day of his talents in their habitual fields. Accordingly, 
haring “ on any blessed occasion of tlte>&-tdte endeavour^ 
to entertain his Spanish-bom, Paris-bred, and Catholic- 
hearted' mistress with his own views upon the subjects of 
the Spanish Armada, the Battle of Waterloo, and the 
doctrine of transubstantiation,” he proceeded to writo a 
d^ory of a bold and desperate lover, the “ Bandit Leoni ” and 
the Ifeiden Giuletta. This was printed in Friendahip’a 
Offering, and Adde “laughed over it in rippling ecstanes 
of derision.” He next sat down under the mulberry tree 
in the back garden “in a state of majestic imbecility to 
write a tragedy on a Venetian subject in which the sorrows 
of his souf were to be enshrined in immortal verse.” This 
piece entitled Ma/rcolini was deemed by Buskin the best 
of hu despairing poems ; it shows greater power than many 
of the others, and power in a different direction. It cannot 
be siud, indeed, to disclose any skill in dramatic construc- 
tion; but the characters are well distinguished, and they 
display themselves in animated and appropriate dialogue. 

There are passages abo which show that Buskin could catch 
Shakespeare’s style as cleverly as in ’6ther pieces he caught 
Scott’s and Byron’s and Shelley’s. His prose was always 
original; his verse, always reminiscent. But the tragedy 
was given up, “ because, when I had described a gondola, a 
bravo, the heroine Bianca, and moonlight on the Grand 
Canid, I found I had not much more to say.” In 1838 
Ruddn waa thrown into the company of another young lady, 

Miss Charlotte Withers, " not pretty, but quite pleasant to 
see, esperially if her eyes were looking your way, and her 
nund with them.” Periiaps he was not averse from showing 
to fak ladydove in ima^^tion that she was not the only 
ghd in the world; and Charlotte was more sympathetic. 
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OHAP. Ruskin’s method had not been wholly nnsnooeealil in taie 
* case, and she earned ofi, with confidential jMride, Ian llsny 
which he wrote for her, bj way of sequel to < if discuaskm 
between them, “ On the Relative Dignity of the ^dief 
Fainting and Music and the Advantages to be Derived 
from their Pursuit.” This piece is of no interest ifi the 
development of Ruskin’s mind. He was arguing for victory ; 
Miss Withers had taken the side of muno; and Ruddn was 
determined to let the peters have the best of it. In tihe 
serious thought which he devoted throughout Ufe to the 
subject of music, he insisted always on its intellectual 
appeal; in this youthful essay he marks it down for ear- 
tickling sensualism. Miss Withers stayed at Heme Hill 
a few days only, was not invited again, and idiortly after; 
wards was married by her parents to a well-to-do Newcastle 
trader. In the autumn of the same ye&r Mr. Domecq 
brought his daughters again to England, to finish their 
schooling at a convent near Chelmsford. Ruskin’s mother 
took him down with her on a visit, when the young ladies 
wore allowed to chat with him in the parlour, t&id it was 
arranged that they should spend their holidays at Heme 
Hill. The mother must have dismissed the idea of her 
Puritan-bred son actually marrying a Spanish Catholic as 
unthinkable; the fathers on each side would have seen 
conveniences in such a finale, and Ruskin’s father had indul- 
gent memories of his own youth. To the young lover there 
was 'Solace in the thought “ that she was really in England, 
really over tlure, and that she was shut up in a convent 
and couldn’t be seen by anybody, or spoken to, but by 
nuns; and that perhaps she wouldn’t quite like it, ^and 
would like to come to Heme Hill again, and bear wilh me 
a 1^0.” She came and stayed some weeks; he was as 
devoted, but she as lightly laughing, as before. The ficMdty 
of Mr. Traddles with the conversational abilities of Mr. Toots 
w»e no recommendation, even though supplmnentod by 
poetical offerings, in the eyes of the sparkli^ Addle. She 
returned to Paris, and a-year later negotiations were entaNd 
upon for her marriage to Baron Duquesne, a ridi and hand- 
some Frenohman. 



VERSES TO 95 

.The }fi|i aatisfied the lover was vith himself ia reel life, aHAPi 
the ijune he sov^ht to invest his feelings vith worthy utter- 
snoe in verfie. The whole story of his love may thus be 
^ladbd in the Poems; in the pasnonate yeamii^ of the 
earlier hues, and, when the final disappointment oame, in 
the^biltemess of memory and its pang. After the first visit 
of Ad^le and her sisters to Heme Hill, Buskin celebrates hw 
“glory" and hw “grace," and lingers over her “last smile.” 

She departs; he sends her “Good-night” across the sea. 

Her name is named in company; he falters for a moment, 
but, in lines of real dignity and compression, nerves himself 
to be firm. Among many Verses to AdMe in absmce, durii^ 

1837 and 1838, are “The Mirror,” “Nature Untenanted," 

Vrd “ Bemembranoe.” In 1838 AdMe and her sisters spent 
the Christmas holidays at Heme Hill; the song, “Though 
thou hast not a feeling for one Who is tom by too many 
for thee,” sufficiently tells the story. Other pieces of the 
same date and motive ore “Memory,” “The Nome," and 
“Fragment from a Meteorological Journal.” The fact of 
Adze's betrothal was for a time kept from Buskin's know- 
ledge by his parents, who feared that the disappointment 
would interfere with his studies at Oxford. The verses, “To 
AdMe," written in the first half of 1839, are not yet without 
all hope. At about this time Buskin’s parents, distressed 
at his discomfortable state of mind about AdMe, threw him 
into the society of a daughter of a City merchant, Mr. 
Wardell. But Miss Wardell’s charms did not appeal to him, 
and she died soon afterwards. Meanwhile, at Christmas 
1839, Ad^^e.snd her sisters were i^ain at Heme Hill. It 
is i^t clear whether Buskin at this time knew the tmth or 
not. The n^otiations for the marriage continued, and it 
took jdabe in March 1840. The long poem, “ Farewell, is 
dated as if cn the eve of their last meeting and parting. 

This |ueoe was, as we learn from the correspondence 
between Buskin’s father and W. H. Harrison, a particular 
“pet: ’’ with its author. He took unusual pains with it, 
pe&hit^; it and polishing again. 

Another series of Buskin’s Poems— the jneces on themes 
thken from Herodotus— were in some oases written as a relief 
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CHAP, from the sorrows of unrequited love, but {wr% also jm 
* connexion with his studies at Oxford. "I wrote *l^je Testes 
of Fsammenitus/ ” he told a CoU^ friend, “ and five M six 
other pieces, as illustrations of Herodotus, partly hefa^" 
I thought there was a great deal of the picturesque flying 
neglected in this historian, and partly to fix the histoiy*in 
my mind while 1 read it.” “The S(^(hian Gtave,” “The 
Scythian Banquet Song, ’’“The Scythian Guest,” “Aristodemus 
at Plattea,” “ The Last Song of Arion,” and “ The Becreant ” 
were all thus founded on Herodotus. Schlegel, before 
Buskin’s time, in his “ Arion,” and Matthew Arnold, aftar him, 
in “ Myoerinus,” went to the same source. Buskin's jd^ees 
are spirited, but imitative. His father complained that they 
savoured too strongly of “ the shambles” ; ahd in most of them 
there is a note of gruesome realism in marked contfhst to 
Buskin’s habitual theory and practice in art. The morbid 
strain in them came from the depth of his wounded pasBi(m. 
La his diary at Naples (March 12, 1841), in a reference to 
Adze’s marriage, he recalls “ that evening in Christ Chnrdi 
when 1 first know of it, and went sto^ering along down tiie 
dark passage through the howling wind to Child’s room„^and 
sat there with him working through interminable problems.” 
In the compsition of the Herodotean poems, BusMn found 
a further distraction. His friend, Clayton, had been critical 
of “ Fsammenitus,” and he replied that “ the thing was written 
in two hours as a relief from strong and painful excitement.” 
This was the news of AdMe’s marriage, and the emotional 
strain doubtless was a cause contributory to his breakdown 
at Oxford. 


IV 

ii 

The perns of Nature, which Buskin contmned to write 
oqeasionally until 1845, were more in his propr vrin. dose 
observation may be discerned in his earliest verses, and 
a greater intensity of feeling gives to the later pieoes a 
eorrespnding intensity of expression. The “unrestrained 
facility,” not^ by Buskin’s father as his son’s besetting sin 
in verafication, often giyra place in the later peoes to 



POBTRY AND, POETICAL PROSE 9T 

* ooBO^tamtion. Yet eren so there is more of rhetorioul 
than of nataml magic ; as in the opening lines of " The 
Alps seen from Marengo (1844)” 

“ The glory of a cloud — without its wane ; 

The stillness of the earth — but not its glo(w ; 

The loTeliness of life — without its pain ; 

The peace— but not the hunger— of the tomb I ” 

An eminent critic, in discnssing the “ truth and beauty ” of 
on Alpine description in Modem Painters, has only one 
olyeotion to suggest: “that Mr. Ruskin is there trying to 
make prose do more than it can perfectly do; that what ho 
is there attempting he will never, except in poetry, bo able 
to accomplish to his own entire satisfaction.” ^ The actual 
procesl of Ruskin’s experiments was the reverse. He sought 
to accomplish in prose what he found that he could not to 
his satisfaction express in verse. “ I perceived finally,” he 
wrote of his travels in 1845, “ that I could express nothing* 
I had to s|y, rightly, in that manner ; and the peace of mind., 
which returns to me as the principal character of this 
journey was perhaps, in part, the result of this extremely 
wholesome conclusion.” 

Why was Ruskin not a poet? Many pages have been 
written by ingenious pens on the question :n a more general 
form — on the incompatibility between poetry and prose- 
poetry — and 1 have read disquisitions also on the particular 
case of Ruskin; but 1 have never felt that these discussions 
carry us very far. “ No writer of florid prose,” says Landor, 
“ ever was more than a secondary poet.” Plato bad failed in 
poetoy, before he turned to imaginative prose ; and Carlyle’s 
verse was always wooden. “Poetry,” continues Landor, “in 
her high estate fk delighted with exuberant abundance, but 
imposes <m her worshipper a severity of seleotion.” And 
cerlunly Buskin’s mind was often too discursive to take 
kindly to the restraints of poetic form. Yet he was a writer 
of Btatdy as well as of florid prose; and some writers of 
stately {«ose have been among the greatest of poets. Ruskin 
had to the full the poet’s vision and the poet’s sensibility ; 
* Uatthaw Arnold, in Oritieitm. 


you I. 


a 
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OHAP. he hftd, too, facility, and a fine senae of rhythmio oa^oMse.'^ 
But the poet’s gift of constructive imagination, and the ou^ 
of concentrated expression, were denied to him. * It has been 
suggested that the analytical turn of his mind, apd the 
sub-humorous strain of irony in his thought, were jnoon- 
sistent with poetical expression ; but Byron was analyCioal 
and ironic. It has been Sidd, again, that he had no ex- 
perience of life when he wrote his verses ; but this explana- 
tion is not wholly adequate, for Buskin’s experience of love 
had been real and deep enough. Such discussions seem only 
to bring us back to what is written in the Book : “there are 
diversities of gifts,’’ and “ the wind bloweth where it listeth.” 

The extinction of the poetic impulse in Buskin, and his 
recognition that his true medium was proke, were a grievous 
disappointment to his father. On the tour of 1845 he had 
sent home some pieces. His father's verdict was severe 
(June 26): — 

“ I am, to speak truth, disappointed in the last lines sent 
home, and you see by enclosed Harnson is of sasne (pinion. 
The Scythian Banquet Song, which you think little was the 
greatest of all your poetical productions. All the Herodotean 
pieces show real power, and have a spice of the devil in them. 

I mean nothing irreverent, but the fervour and fury and passion 
of true poetry. . . . Your poetry at present has got among your 
])rose, and it may be well to leave it there till the important book 
be done, which I am certain will overflow with poetry.” 

Bnakin replied from Parma (July 10) : — 

“ I am not surprised at the lines being so far inferior, but I 
do not think 1 have lost power. I have only lost the exiting 
ciitiumstances. Tlie life 1 lead is fai' too comfortable and regular, 
too lozunous, too hardening. I see nothing of human life, but 
ifaiters, doganiers, and beggars. I get into no eerapes, suffer 
no inconveniences, and am subject to no species of excitement 
except that arising from art, which I conceive to be too abstract 
in its nature to become productive of poetiy, unless oombiaed 
with experience of living passion, 1 don’t see how it is possible 
for a parson who gets up at four, goes to bed at tea, eats iees 
when he is hot, baef when he is hungry, gets rid of all daiais 
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POET AND HIS EDITOR 

'of fiuxnf.bj gin&g moaej whidi he hasn't earned, and of those OHAI^ 
(A oompaarioD by treating all distress more as piotoresque than 
as nal~^l dAit see how it is at all possible for snob a person 
to inrite good poetry. . . . Nevertheless I betieve my mind has 
made great progress in many points sinee that poetical time. I 
perhaps could not— but I certainly would not, now write such 
things. I might write more tamely, but 1 think I should write 
better sense, and possibly if I were again under such morbid 
excitement, I might write as strongly, but with more manly 
meaning. I believe, however, the time for it has past." 

There was excellent sense in this reply ; and I have some- 
times thought that the best things about Buskin’s poems 
a^e the letters which he wrote concerning them. The 
young Auskin ought from his upbringing to have been an 
insufiPerable prig, ‘but he was blessed with a saving sense of 
humour. His letters about his poems, whether of expostula- 
tion with editors who cut them down, or of apology to friends 
who out them up, or of deprecation to a fond father who 
doted on them, are all alike remarkable for fun and sense. 

He had sent to Harrison some verses entitled “ The Mirror," 
beginning; — * 

“ It saw, it knew thy loveliness. 

Thy burning lip, and ^noing eye. 

Each lightning look, each siken tress 
Thy marble forehead braided by. 

Like an embodied muric, twined 
About a brightly bre^^ing mind," 

We proceed with “breathing” and “glowing” and “faces” 
and “graces,” and conclude with : — 

* “ Mjf thoughts are with that beauty blest, 

A breathing, burning, living vision," 

and so forth, and so forth. The editor, in submitting the 
proof, thought that there was too much burning and suggested 
emendations. The poet thus replied : — 

{Ta W. H. HanstsoM.) **OxroaD,AprU 8, 1837. . . . Bum- 
fsp Up. Ton pnt my 'bomings' in such formidablejuztapoBition 
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OHAF» that I begin to think there ia some probabiUty of my eett^pgihe 
l\.r Thames on fire, although I am afraid the more general opiiii0n 
would be that there was * burning instead of beauly.’ I am afraid, 
however, that in this first instance we must blase away, kosy 
and ruby are somewhat the worse for the wear; tdiey are ^besides 
weak, and only simply colour, without expression. The idea^at 
I wish to convey by ‘burning’ is that of a lip which when it 
opens is like the opening of a crimson cloud when the west is 
most glorious, with the smiles and the expression fiashing about 
it, and from it, like the sheet lightning when it gleams fastest 
and brightest, kindling its accents into a quivering music. . . . 
Kindling is the only word which could be substituted, and that 
is a spindle-shanked sort of a word, which I do not think you 
will consider preferable to the original epithet, that is, if we dfn 
get rid of our inferior conflagration in the last &^nza. . . . 

“And now for some ‘visionary lines’ — suppose, in the second 
of the last verse we were to knock down the fire and breath with 
an ‘ everlasting ’ by way of a ‘ temporary ’ relief, or, let me see 
what epithets can we apply to visions in general : there are sweet 
visions, like a baby’s anticipation of sugared bread and butter, 
or a school-boy’s estimation of the probable magnitude of future 
plum-cakes ; there are misty visions, like those of the same young 
gentleman, after receiving a disagreeable piece of persuasion, in 
his dexter or sinister optic. There are perpetual visions, like 
a curate’s of a mitre; angelically rare visions, like a young, 
and golden visions like an old, lawyer’s of a litigious client; 
mysterious visions, like a pig's of the mind; awful visions, like 
the first glance of a poet’s manuscript — but none of these epithets 
will apply to this sort of vision. . . 

Against a plea for the restoration of pages and pages of the 
“i^dit’s” passion, the editor had been*^ adamant; on the 
epithets in the shorter piece, he was more yielding. “ The 
Mirror” was loft to breathe and burn — to the heart’s 
content of the poet, and to the further rippUng merri- 
ment, it is to be feared, of his lady-love. Ifot even with 
regard to the pieces which enshrined his most passionate 
feelings, the poet was able to percdve the humorous side 
of thmgs. The “Farewdl,'’ motioned above ^ 95), is a 
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TQE FOBT AND IH& FRIENDS 

» 

IjMQg poem, and Raskin wrote to the editor (Manh 2S, OBAf". 
Hay 9, 1840):— 

Ffttiier thinic, t>n looking over the long dream^poem^ that 
We most out it into two, for in the first or second stanza 1 inform 
the young lady tiiat on the whole it is my opinion she had much 
better ^ Let silence guard, with calm control, The grief my words 
were weak to tell,’ &nd hers ’unable to console’; after which 
expression of opinion, I proceed to indulge her with a treatise 
on oneirology some 250 heroics long.” 

”1 can’t tell what to call the long thing. If it is to be a 
Farewell, it is a deuced lucky thing there’s no omnibus waiting.” 

Buskin was doubtless chary of showing his poems to his 
Ohrist Church companions. Bob Grimston, for instance, 
would not have^ had much sympathetic indulgence for 
despairing Bandits, breathing Mirrors, or agonised Farewells. 

Even Acland found the recitation of them a little tedious. 

And in later years Buskin had no weakness whatever for 
his poems, ^d would admit no indulgence to be shown 
to them by others.^ In 1861 Mrs. Penny, a popular 
writer of the day, and a daughter of Buskin s College 
tutor, Mr. Brown, had quoted in her novel The Rovumce 
of a Dull Life, as very beautiful. Buskin's lines on “The 
Hills of Carrara.” They are among his better pieces, and 
have found their way into some anthologies; but here is 
Buskin's criticism, illustrated by references to poems which 
every reader will recognise, such as Shelley’s translation of 
the Hymn to Mercury, Hood’s Death Bed, and Malherbe’s 
Consolation k M. du P^rier : — 

{fo lue Father.) “Luobrnb, 2nd Nov. 1861.— I shall have 
plimure in seeing tjie ' Bomance of a dull life ’ — but not if there 
are more of my verses in it. These are melodious enough — but 
alas, they are but nonsense, written in the loosest and [most 

^ OoUeotors who possess the 1649, may question this statement, 
reprint of Lamh, purporting to But these reprints and ’’prefaces” 
have a p;refaoe by Ruskin dated were not Ruskin’s, but literary 
1868| or t^ reprint of The Soythian ” fakes ” ; see Library Edition, 
thmtf sanilarly prefaced and dated voL i. p. 286, vol. ii. p* 108 n. 
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A POEM ANALYSED 

OHIP. inaccurate Engliah. A sound and dose eriticism of them^wqpld* 
be as Mows. 

« 

1. 'The oouohant strength, etc., Of thoughts they keq>, and throbs 
they feel’ * 

If a throb is felt^ its strength cannot be ' oouohant ’ ; if lunfelt, 
it cannot be a 'throb.’ By 'thoughts they keep/ does the 
writer mean 'thoughts they keep thinking’! or 'thoughts they 
keep to themselves ’ ? In either case, the completed phrase is as 
ungraceful as the contracted one is obscure. 

2. ' May need an answering music,’ etc. 

"It is difficult to see how anything can be answered, when 
nothing has been said. 

3. 'Music to unseal.’ * 

w 

" ' Oouchant strength ’ is not usually ' unseQiled.’ You do not 
' unseal a lion.’ In the use of objects which can be unsealed, 
such as documents or. old wine, music is not the instrument likely 
to be employed. 

4. ' What waves may stir the silent sea.’ * 

" Waves do not stir the sea. ^ They are a result of th% sea’s 
being stirred. 

6. ' Beneath the low appeal ... Of winds unfelt/ etc. 

" This would have been rather a pretty image if, in the course 
of the preceding five lines, the writer had not forgotten what he 
was talking about. The rise of waves in consequence of the action 
of wind at a distance might prettily illustrate the existence of 
emotion for which there was no visible cause, but it cannot illus- 
trate the Absence of emotion for which a cause is presuoied to 
exist. 

6. ' Within the winding shell ... of those that touch it well.'^'^ * 

* 

" Shells used for musical purposes were of two kinds. Spiral 
shells were not 'touched,' but blown like trumpets, and made 
loud and disagreeable noises, for the tones of which, indeed, no 
one could be answerable but the performer. The shells which 
(or, more accurately, the strings of which) were ' touched’ to pro- 
duce sound, were originally tortoise shells, and had no ' witidingB.t 
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.TESTS OF GOOD POEl'RY 

’ ^6 imter’s fanoy appears to be as much at fault as Ua iuforiaa* CHAP* 
tion, fop we are much mistaken if the whole passage is not merely • 
a Uunderinif reminiscence of two others, one of which he has not 
^undbrstood, and the other he has never appreoiated-^namely, 

Shelly’s beautiful ‘Up from beneath his hand a tumult went* 
of Mercury playing the first tortoise-shell lyre ; and Wordsworth’s 
exquisitely accurate— 

‘ Applying to his ear, 

The Convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell/ 

I should not at the time have liked this criticism to appear in the 
Timeif but it would have done me ‘ yeoman's service * if it had. 

“ You may nearly always know in a moment whether poetry is 
good and true, by v^iting it in prose form. If it then reads like 
strong bnd sensible or tender and finished prose, and is perfectly 
simple, it is good *— 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet ; whore is the Pyrrhic plialanx 
goneP of two such lessons, why forget the nobler and the manlier 
oneP ^ 

But, when the dawn came, dim, and sad, and chill with early 
showers, her quiet eyelids closed. She had another morn than ours, 

BCais elle ^tait du monde, oh los ph» belles choses Ont le piro 
destin ; Et, rose, elle a vScu oe que invent les roses, L’espace d’un 
matin. 

“ In some cases reversion is admissible — or even desirable — but 
it is always a fault if it will not read as a vigorous prose form also. 

Intense simplicity is the first cliaracteristic of the greatest poetry. 

I wish I could let you bear the melodious simplicity of the Qroek 
epitaph on the Slave, Zosima : — 

<Zosima, while hhe lived, was a slave in her body only, 

* ^ Now, sl^ Ifiui gained freedom for that, also.’, 

Or thi% on Epictetus 

‘1 was Epictetus, a slave, and a cripple, 

Penndess, and Beloved of the Gkids. 

Mr. Harrison, who treasured his: publication of Ruskin^s 
poems as the eagle's feather of his editorship, wrote piously 
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CHAP* to ask what was “ the classical source ol ins{^ation ” for^ a ' 
f passage in “ The Last Song of Arion ” 

Farewell ! but do not grieve : thj pain ^ 

Would seek me where I sleep ; 

Thy tears would pierce, like rushing rain. 

The stillness of the deep.” 

Ruskin replied with this piece of general criticism 

(To W. H. Harrison.) “Denmark Hill, Monday, — I was 
quite horror-struck when, on reading over the note you so kindly 
left me, 1 discovered that it referred not to * Orion,’ the Epic [by 
Horne], as 1 thought, but to a piece of nonsense of which I was 
not vain when I wrote it, and am now most heartily ashamed. 

“ I recollect showing it in a beseeching way to Henry Acland^ 
who, after reading it patiently (all honour to his friendship!) 
all through, said, with a quiet, annihilating sufile, * My dear R., 
mightn’t Arion have done something more than lament over his 
country and his mistress ? ’ The fact is, that every tiwught in it — 
and it hasn’t many—is so irretrievably well known and welt used, 
that I am as much surprised at any trouble being taken about 
their genealogy, as if 1 had been asked for a list of all the snuff- 
stained fingers which a dirty Scotch one-pound note— coming to 
pieces in mine from sheer age— might possibly have mouldered 
through. Nevertheless, 1 can very honestly say, respecting these 
same dirty notes, that I found them in my own pui'se without 
knowing how they came there ; and 1 believe their very common- 
placeness arises from their being the genuine and natural ex- 
pressions of true passion at any age of the world, rather than 
from their being borrowed by one writer from another. , . . 

“1 was about to say, that when 1 spoke of the feeliqg in 
question being common to all ages of the world, it was not among 
all naiione that 1 suppose it to have been so, bti% only among tliose 
with whom some traditions of the Patriarchal or Mosaic dis- 
pensations hod distinctly remained, or in modern times among 
Christians. Almost all true ghost feeling is, I believe, Christian ; 
but the most pure and beautiful expression of this particular one 
that I recollect is in the Border ballad — 

. The Baimies grat ; 

The Hither, though under the mools, heard that,* 
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. "I oonerive that nothing ean beat the purity and preririoo {SK4(P> 
and intenrity of this poetic diction. ^Hie hringing the unimportant • 
vwd to the* Mkd of the line when you ere oompelled to lay the 
•rig&t emphasis upon it by the rhyme; the straightforward un- 
ador^pd simplicity of it; the quiet order of the natural words — 
how superior to my turgid piece of cold, degrading, and unnatural 
simile: 'Thy tears would pierce like nuking rain* — as if rain 
ever did pierce to a dead man’s ear, or as if tears were no more 
to be counted of than protoxide of hydrogen, or as if a dying man 
would have thought of the tears being like anything hut them* 
selves, or as if a loving man would ever have compared his 
mistress's tears to a thunder-shower. . . .” 

, The two old friends — Raskin’s father and W. H. Harrison 
— ^mingled their regrets and contrived their consolations when 
the poet abanddhed the rdle. “ 1 wish,” wrote the father to 
Harrison (July 16, 1845), “ that his mother may not be right 
after all, and our son prove but a poet in prose.” The 
mother was right, and Ruskin’s choice was final. The father 
determined to console himself by rmsing a memorial to his 
ho^es. “I want,” he wrote to Harrison (March 8, 1847), 

"to get the best of all h^ has ever penned selected and 
printed in a good typo, but not published; in fact, to be 
merely called ‘ Poems, etc., printed but not published by J. R.’ 

They are worth collecting for a family Record, and the 
expense would not be great, if I could get his own consent ; 
but I believe I should have both him and his mama against the 
project.” Ruskin had not the heart to exercise on absolute 
veto, and three years later the project was carried out by his 
fiitber and Harrison. The privately-printed volume is in its 
genuinely original form the rarest of Ruskiniana. Only 
ffilty copies were printed, and of these several were subse- 
quently destroyed by Ruskin. The volume was, however, 
reprinted some years later in America, whore it had a con- 
siderable sale ; the reprint included, in addition to Ruskin’s 
own work, one spurious piece. Ruskin regretted the English 
collection, and was much vexed when he heard of his 
father giving copies away. “I am seriously annoyed,” he 
wrote to Dr. John Brown (Lucerne, Deo. 3, 1861), “by my 
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OHAPr father’s sending you those effete and vUe verses of mine, 

• in which the good which they do by humiliation is neutru- 
ised by the unhealthiness of the discouragement And disgust 
which seize me whenever I see or hear of them.” * , 

Buskin, then, repented of his false start whole-heartedly. 
“ I wasted several good years of my life,” he said, ‘*in verse- 
writing when I had nothing to say.” ^ Yet it was not all 
waste, either. “Though 1 shall always think,” he wrote 
elsewhere, " these early years might have been better spent, 
they had their reward. As soon as I had anything really to 
say, I was able sufficiently to say it.” * The studies which 
gave him something to say, and the impulse which came 
upon him to say it, will be told in the next chapter. 

‘ My FirU Editor, § 7. 

' Roaddit Songt of Tutecmy, Lib. Kd., xxxii. p. 98. 



CHAPTER V 


THE OALL 
(1840-1848) 

**Thy lot or portion in life,” said the Oaliph Ali, “ia seeking 
after thee; therefore be at rest from seeking after it.”— • 
EmnsoN. 

*Thk illness which ended Ruskin’s course at Oxford was 
destined to setjiim in the path which led to Modem Painters. 
He knew it not at the time ; he was still to be dragged about 
in search of health, and to drift for a while somewhat aim- 
lessly, as it seemed, on the current of circumstance from 
day to (lay; he appeared to himself, on looking back, to 
hare been, for a year or two yet, “ simply a little floppy and 
soppy tadpole, — little morp than a stomach with a tail to 
it, flattening and wriggling itself up the crystal ripples and 
in the pure sands of the spring-head of youth." “ But there 
were always good eyes in me,” he adds ; and to those who 
keey^theix eyes and their hearts open, the Call comes in due 
season. An incident which occurred shortly after Ruskin 
went down firom Oxford was prophetic. On June 22, 1840, 
he dined with Mr. Griffith, the picture-dealer, at Norwood, 
and there for the first time met the man whom he was 
afterwards to call his Earthly Master. He records the 

occasion in hft diny: — 

# • 

Introduced to^y to the man who beyond all doubt is the 
greatest of the age ; greatest in every faculty of the imagination, 
in every branch of scenic knowledge; at once the painter and 
poet of tile day, J. M. W. INimer* Everybody had described 
him to me as coarse, boorish, unintellectual, vulgar. This 1 
knew to be impoeeiUe. I found in' him a somewhat eccentric, 
keen -mannered, matter-of-fact, Boglisb-minded— gentlmnan: 
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CHAP. good*natured evidentlj^ bad-tempered evidentLj, hating humbug 
* of all sorts, shrewd, perhaps a little selfish, highly intellectual, tiie 
powers of the mind not brought out with any delight in their 
manifestation, or intention of display, but flashing out oooasionaDy 
in a word or a look.” ^ 

r 

Though Turner spoke kindly to Ruskin, he took no particular 
notice of him on this occasion ; but personal knowledge of 
the man was now added to admiration of the artist. 


Released from the pressure of work for the Schools, Buskin 
set himself to drawing and to quiet reading ; but presently 
the bad symptoms returned, and the doctors ordered him '^ 
abroad to winter in Italy. His father left the office-desk, 
and the party — father, mother, Ruskin, and Cousin Mary — 
set out for a journey of ton months on the Continent. The 
travel in beautiful country gave healthy stimulus to his 
artistic faculties. He took counsel before starting with his 
painter-friends, and received the usual conflict of advice. 

" Harding said to me yesterday,” ke wrote to Acland, “ ' Never 
use a lead pencil, or a brush, when you are sketching from 
nature; do everything in cliulk, I never made twenty 
coloured sketches in my life.' De Wint said to me, 'Never 
take anything up but your brush and moist colours.' Roberts 
advised pencil — and Turner everything, and I shall take 
his advice, for your material should vary with your subject.” 


1 According to Dcro Kitchin 
(who had the story from Bishop 
Creighton), Ruskin had previously 
mot Turner at Oxford. The ** story 
was 461d me,” wrote Creighton, 
««by old Ryman the printseller. 
Ho told me that Ruskin as an 
undergraduate would sometimes 
draw in his parlour from the prints. 
One day, while he was so engaged, 
Tuioer cams into the shop on busi- 
ness JByman told him there was 
a young man drawing, and took 
him into the parlour. He looked 


over Ruskin’s shoulder, and said, 

* The young man draws very nicely.’ 
That was the first meeting of 4he 
two” (St. Georg§, vol, iv., 1901, 
p. 29). Mr. Hoknan Hunt tells the • 
same story, adding that ''thus 
began the personal friendship be- 
tween the two” {Pr&‘Ra^haeliUm 
and the Pre-Rdphaelite Bratherhoodf 
1906, vol. I p. 323). One would 
like to accept the tale ; but it seems 
incredible that Ruskin should not 
have remembered and recorded tlie 
inddent, if it had really happened. 



• ORDERED ABROAD: 1840-43 ^ 

Bot^the principal infiaenoe was that of David Roberts, whose CHBUUP, 
sketdies b l^iTpt and the Holy Land had been exhibited * 
b the spring of this year. They *' taught me,” says Ruskb, 

• “of absolute good, the use of the fine pobt instead of the 
bluQt one; attention and bdefatigable correctness of detul; 
and the simplest means of expressbg ordbary light and 
shade on grey ground, flat wash for the full shadows, and 
the heightenmg of the gradated lights by warm white.” His 
pencil was very busy throughout the tour. " I have got a 
decent number of sketches,” he wrote to a College friend, 
“forty-seven large size, and thirty-four small.” Many of 
these have been exhibited; and the best of them show 
remarkable decision and delicacy in pencil-touch. One of 
•them, of the Piazza S. Maria del Fianto, at Rome was 
lithographed a year or two later b The Amateur's Portfolio , 
of Sketches, a cMlection issued by the firm of Cobaghi. In 
another (now at Oxford), of the Casa Contarini Fasan at 
Venice, Ruskin took some pride because “Prout was so 
pleased with it that ho borrowed it, and made from it 
the upright drawing of the palace with the rich balconies 
whjch now represent his work very widely as a chromo- 
lithotbt.” 

Of the first part of the tour, account was dutifully 
rendered to bis old tutor 

{To the Rzt. Thomas Dale.) “Rome, Dee. 31, 1840. . . . We 
sauntered leisurely enough through France, taking some six weeks 
from Calais to Nice, and passing oven most of the oharacteristio 
pottioDB of French landscape. . . . The ignorance of the lower 
classes seems about equal everywhere; but in the north it is 
ao^ve, energe^, feeling and enthusiastic, in the south dull, 
.degraded and slethful. La Vierge Noire, the presiding Deity of 
Chartres Cathedral, is a little black lady about three feet high. 

The devotion of the whole city to her is quite inexpressible; they 
are perpetually changing her petticoats, making her presents of 
pink pincushions, silk reticules, and tallow ‘dips’ by the 
hundredweight; with occasional silver <» plated hearts in oases 
of especial ingratiation. . . . The worshippers stagger dreamily 
bto be church, generally lame or weak with some chronic disease. 
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LE PUT— CARRARA 

0 

CHAP, mutter their prayers in the mere fulfilment of peremptory hahU^ 
^ kneel, seemingly without a desire^ and rise, seemingly wi^ont 

r 

a hope. . . . 

c 

•—and BO forth, with other remarks on benighted lands, 
pleasing to the ear of Mr. Dale, and in accord with Buskin's 
own feelings at the time. Yet his heart was open to more 
catholic impressions. He and his father visited the convent 
of St. Michael, on the summit of the isolated peak of lava 
at Le Fuy. The cheerful simplicity, the happy sincerity, of 
the Sister with whom they discoursed on the dividing points 
of doctrine between Catholics and Protestants stayed in 
his memory and bore fruit in time. Carrara greatly im- 
pressed him, as appears from a letter to a friend: — 

{To the Rev. E. Clayton.)— Imagine a range of noble moun- 
tains from 5000 to 7000 feet high, terminating in jagged and 
inaccessible peaks, on whose bases, fourteen miles off, you can just 
discern two little white chips, as if a cannon ball had grazed the 
hills. These, as you get nearer, increase in apparent size till, 
after a walk over an old Roman road paved with marble, you 
arrive at the lowest, which you find to be a group of seven or eight 
quai'ries, each the size of the great^one on Headingdon, and the 
last deep and large, in rocks of lump-sugar — exquisite, snow-white, 
stainless marble — out of whose dead mass life is leaping day by 
day into every palace of Europe.” 

The same thought is expressed in the verses, ‘‘The Hills 
of Carrara,” which Buskin wrote at this time. We have 
heard his ruthless criticism of certain lines in the poem, 
but some others are worth citing : — 

“ Far in the depths of voiceless skies, 

Where calm and cold the stars are strewed, 

The peaks of pale Carrara rise. 

Nor sound of storm, nor whirlwind rude, 

Can breiyf their marble solitude. . . . 

But far beneat^ in folded sleep, 

Faint forms of heavenly life are laid, 

With pale brows and soft eyes, that keep 
Sweet peace otumwakened shade ; 
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Wbose limbs, in robes of rook emyed, 

Fell like white weves on hnmen thought, 

In fitful dreams displayed ; 

Deep through their secret homes of slumber sought, 

, lliey rise immortal, children of the day. 

Gleaming with godlike forms on earth, and her decay.” 

Had Ruskin read Michael Angelo’s sonnet about the sculp- 
tor giving life to the soul imprisoned in the marble ? Per- 
haps not yet, though he refers to it in the second volume 
of Modem Painters. 

From Carrara on to Pisa, Florence, Rome, and Naples. 
The solemnity and purity of the architecture of Pisa im- 
pressed him deeply; but the first sight of Florence and 
of Rofiae — an experience which makes an epoch in the lives 
of many men— ^eft Ruskin cold. His impressions, as he 
wrote them dovm at the time in bis diary and in letters 
to friends, were at any rate his own ; and some of them — 
such as hk opinion of St. Peter’s — remained with him always ; 
of others, and especially of his want of feeling for Florence, 
he l^came, as he records ^in bis autobiography, heartily 
ashamed. Italian art, except only that of Michael Angelo, 
was as yet a sealed book ; and at Rome historical associa- 
tions and archeology made no appeal. ' I was not quite 
sure,” he says, “ whether Trajan liv^ before Christ or after, 
and would have thanked, with a sense of relieved satisfaction, 
imybody who might have told me that Marcus Antoninus 
was a Roman philosopher contempbraiy with Socrates'” 
His interest was that of the sketcher, not of the student, 
Thejimitations of his outlook, and his varying moods, appear 

successively in notes of travel 

• 

** Fix>rbkoS| November lith, 1840. — I bare |iigt been walking, 
<w launtering, in the square of the etatuee, the air perfectlj 
halmj ; and I shall not soon forget, I hoipe^^^e impression left 
by this square as it opened from the rireHf with the enormous 
mass of tower above,— or of the Duomo itself. . , . Not that it is 
good as architecture even in its own barbarous style. I cannot tell 
what to think of it ; but the wealth of eiterior marble is quite 


cnAJp. 
• V. 
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OHAP. overwhelming, and the notion of magnifioent figoree in marble af d 
^ bronze about the great square, thrilling. 

^'Nov, \hth, — I cannot make my mind abou{ this place, 
though my present feelings are grievous disappointment.’* « 

(To the Rev. E. Clayton.) “ Rome, Dec. 3, 1840.— I hav^ not 
made up my mind about St. Peter’s: there is certainly a great 
deal too much light in it, which destroys size ; it is kept a little 
too clean, and the light colours of its invaluable marbles tell 
gaudily, and the roof is ugly, merely a great basket of golden 
wickerwork; but if you go into its details, and examine its 
colossal pieces of sculpture which gleam through every shadow, 
tho thorough get up of the whole, the going the icheile hog^ the 
inimitable, the unimaginable art displayed in every comer and 
hole, the concentration of human intellect aiid of the rarest and 
most beautiful materials that God has given for it to woric with, 
unite to raise such feelings as we can have only once or twice 
in our lives.” 

(To the Rev. T. Dale.) “Rome, Dec. 31, 1840. ... St. Peter’s 
1 expected to be disajpointed in. I was disgusted. . . . Jn the city, 
if you take a carnage and diive to express points of lionisa- 
tion, I believe that most people of^ good taste would expect little 
and find less. The Capitol is a melancholy rubbishy square 
of average Palladian — modem; the Forum, a good group of 
smashed columns, just what, if it were got up, as it very easily 
might be, at Virginia Water, we should call a piece of humbug — 
the kind of thing that one is sick to death of in ' compositions ’ ; 
tlie Coliseum 1 have always considered a public nuisance, like Jim 
Crow ; and the rest of the ruins are mere mountains of shattered, 
shapeless brick, covering miles of ground with a Babylon-like 
weight of red tiles. But if, instead of driving, with e:feited 
expectation, to particulai* points, you sauntei^ leisurely up one 
street and down another, yielding to every impulse, peeping into 
every corner, and keeping your observation active, the impression 
is exceedingly changed. There is not a fragment, a stone, or 
a chimney, ancient or modem, that is not in itself a study, not 
an inch , of ground that can be passed over without its claim of 
admiration and offer of instruction, and you return home in 
hopdess conviction that were you to substitute years for the 
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ILL HEALTH 

* digrs 70 Br appointed stay, tiiey would not be enough for the CBiJW 
estimation or examinatiion of Borne. Tet the impression of this ^ 
perpetual beanty is more painful than pleasing, for there isia 
^tnoige horror lying over the whole city, which I can neither 
^esoijhe nor account for ; it is a shadow of death, possessing and 
{^etrating all things. The sunlight is lurid and ghastly, though 
so intense that neither the eye nor the body can bear it long ; the 
shadows are cdd and sepulchral ; you feel like an artist in a 
fever, haunted by every dream of beauty that his imagination ever 
dwelt upon, but all mixed with the fever fear. I am certain 
this is not imagination, for I am not given to such nonsense, and, 
even in illness, never remember feeling anything approaching 
to the horror with which some objects here can affect me. It is 
All like a vast chu^hyard, with a diseased and dying population 
living in the shade of its tombstones.” 

{To W. H. Harrison.) ** Naples, Jm. 30, 1841. ... I am 
most thoroughly in my element here, having every possible source 
of enjoyment — ^Apennines round a horiton of 150 miles, sheeted 
with snow ^ sea, such as you never saw — nor I neither till I got 
here — blue and dear, as any sapphire ; fortresses and rocks more 
tban*l can sketch^-and a population whose every motion is a 
study — and a Volcano. What more can one have on earth ! ” 

A perusal of the diary shows that BusVin was at this 
time suffering from much morbid languor. He was in 
ill-health, he was still nursing unavailing memories of 
Adile, and smarting from the disappointment of a 
broken career at Oxford.^ Referenbes to his cough, to 
trouble with his eyes, to wasted years at the University, 
afe |requent also in his letters of the time. At Borne, 
at Christmas-time, he had an attack of fever; at Albano, 

<m the way back from Naples, the consumptive symptoms 
returned, ]^t passed away with the coming of the spring. 

The morbid taint is apparent in bis letters from Rome. 

The weeks which he spent there gave him, however, many 
excellent aketching-eubjects, and other things more vcduable. 

^ For instraoe: ou occasion the merry guides ^^Uttle thought 
Of luttch among the cinders of of the dark ashes my spirit was 
Mimte Sdnma he remarks that lying in.” 

VOL. I. 


H 
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OHAP 4 Adaad had provided him with introductions to J^aai^ ' 
*' Severn— the friend of all English visitors to Rome at 
that time— and to George Richmond , t then painting with 
his elder brother, Tom, in a Roman studio. “Whal 
poetical countenance!' exclaimed “Keats’s Severn,^ on 
first catching sight of Ruskin on the stairs. With Severn, 
Ruskin was in after years to be connected closely; and 
these days at Rome began a friendship with Richmond 
which lasted throughout life. It was during this Roman 
winter, too, that Ruskin saw, at many a musical service, 

“ above the bowed heads of the Italian crowd, for an instant 
or two before she also stooped— or sometimes eminent in 
her grace above a stunted group of them, — a fair English 
girl, who was not only the admitted queen of beauty in 
the English circle, of that winter in Rome, but was so, 
in the kind of beauty which I had only hitherto dreamed 
of as possible, but never yet seen living — statuesque severity 
with womanly sweetness joined." Many years were to pass 
before Ruskin saw his Egeria again; she was Miss ToUe* 
mache, afterwards Mrs. Cowper-Temple, the to whom 
later editions of Semme and Lilies are dedicated — a great 
and beautiful influence on bis later life. 

In company with Severn and the Richmonds Ruskin 
saw the galleries of Rome, and spent long evenings in 
the talk of the studios. The young man was as full of 
enthusiasm as any of them could be for Michael Angelo, 
but “ fired up under their feet in little splutters and spit* 
fires of the most appalling heresies,” speaking disrespectf^y 
of Raphael and Domenichino — much to his father’s alarzm 
“I’d give something now,” wrote Ruskin to Riohqpond 
in 1886, “ to have heard something of Papa’s consultations 
with you^ about his Prodigal Son.” But ^Ruskin went his 
own way — leaving clasrical art on the other side, and cem- 
oentrating his mind on what he found of picturesque in 
Roman by-streets, and on the study of hills and clouds. 
His mission in life, he used to say, was to teach people 
to see, to be an interprefer of nature. How doselj he 
himimlf saw, how conscientiously he noted, is shown by 
bis diary; and the very re(tuud of his mind to reeeive 



I^NERIAN EFFECTS IIS 

abw|ig impTOBsions &t this time from historieal momunenta 
ear ai^teotuze or medieval painting served to mark out 
the ooar8e*'whioh was leading to the iirst volume of Modem 
,Fdmter». "When every^ moment," he wrote to Harrison 
fro« Naples, " offers some fresh change in cloud, or wave, 
orUil, I should think it rank heresy to waste one moment's 
thought on anything but observation." The entries in the 
diary are often like those brilliant impressions by Turner 
which may. be seen in the water-colour rooms of the 
National Gallery. We may see them now, but Buskin 
had not seen them. Many of thorn arc of much the same 
date as Buskin’s tour; the artist was noting effects with 
his brush ; his interpreter, with the pen. The coincidence 
ds not the least 'interesting of the events which link two 
great^mes together. Here, for instance, is the entry made 
at Sestri (Nov. 4 , 1840) 

^*The clouds were rising gradually from the Apennines, frag- 
ments entangled here and there in the ravines catching the level 
sunlight like so many tongues of fire ; the dark blue outline of 
the hills clear as crystal against a pale distant purity of green 
sky* the sun touching here and there upon their turfy precipices, 
and the white, square villages along the gulph gleaming like 
silver to the north-west; — a mass of higher mountain, plunging 
down into broad valleys dark with olive, their fmmmits at first 
grey with rain, then deep blue with flying showers— the sun 
suddenly catching the near woods at their base, already coloured 
exquisitely by the autumn, with such a burst of robing, penetrat- 
ing glow as Turner only could even imagine, set off by the grey 
stoim behind.” 

And here is s ncjte made at Naples (Jan. 17, 1841); — 

"There woe an effect on St. Elmo I would have given any- 
tbingito keep — ^its beautifal outline was dark against streaks of 
Uoe Ay and white doud — horizontal,— and yet its mass was 
toadied with son in places, so as to give it oolonr and solidity ; 
ebods like amoke, hovering on the hill below and enclosing the 
dky-opening, and the eqnare maesea of the dty in shade, one or 
two hooees only coming oat in fragments of sanlight ; the smok* 
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CfHAP. from the palace-manufactory dose to me rose in an obyqqB 
* column, terminating the group with a lovely line of Uue mist. 
It was a Turner.*'j 

The diaiy was written for no eyes but his own — “neijjher 
to please papa,” he says, “ nor to be printed, with oorreolioos, 
by Mr. Harrison.” The editor of Friendship's Offering, scent- 
ing “good copy” in the impressions of his young genius 
among romantic scenery, wrote to know what he was writ- 
ing, and seems to have reminded him that Byron was said 
to have composed on the Lake of Geneva. The bait was 
artful, but Buskin was not to be caught. “ I have written 
absolutely nothing,” ho replied, "and don’t feel inclined.” 
The notes in his diary were for his own satisfaction, to, 
keep memory of things seen ; and one or two further extracts 
■ are here ^ven to show (os Buskin himself ol&imed for them) 
“the constant watchfulness upon which the statements in 
Modem Painters wore afterwards founded.” The first of 
the following entries is the note of the ravine under Ariccia, 
the subject of one of the oftenest quoted passages Ih Modem 
Painters ; the remarks appended to the second entry were 
added by Buskin when he was going through the diary for 
his autobiography : — 

“ AtBANO, Jan. 6. — Just beyond, descended into a hollow with 
another village on the hill opposite, a most elegant and finished 
group of church towers and roof, infinitely varied outline against 
sky, descending by delicious colour and delicate upright le^ess 
sprigs of tree, into a dark rich toned depth of ravine, out of 
which rose, nearer, and clear against its shade, a grey wall of 
rook— an absedute miracle for blending of l»ight lichenous offionr ; 
our deseepding road bordered by bright yellow stumpy trees, 
Vning over it in heavy masses (with thick trunks covered with 
ivy and feathery leafage), giving a symmetry to the foreground ; 
their trunks rirag, from bold fragments of projeetbg tiers loaded 
with vegetation of the richest possible tone, the whole thing for 
about three minutes of rapidly changing composition absolutely 
unparalleled in my experience, especially for its total indqpsnd- 
enoe of dB atmospheric effect, hemg under a (prey and unlwoicea 
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Ay iHUh nia m bright as a first-rata Tamar. I got quite Ak CnJtF* 
with deHght" * 

^^'Kaplbs, Jan, 9.— Di^ised yesterday at Mda by a window 

• commanding a misty sunrise over the sea — a grove of oranges 
sloping down to the beach, flushed with its light ; Gaeta opposite, 
glittering along its promontory. Ban out to terrace at side of 
the house, a leaden bit of roof, with pots of orange and Indian 
6g, There was a range of SkiddawJike mountains rising from 
the shore, the ravines just like those of Saddleback, or the west 
side of Skiddaw ; the higher parts bright with fresh-fallen snow ; 
the highest, misty with a touch of soft white, swift ^ cloud. « . . 

The sun kept with us as we drove through the village ; — confined 
streets, but bright and varied, down to the shore, and then under 

*the s^pes of the snowy precipice, now thoroughly dazzling with 
the risen sun, ax^d between hedges of tall myrtle, into the plain 
of Garigliano. A heavy rain-cloud raced ^ us the ten miles, and 
stooped over us, stealing the blue sky inch by inch, till it had 
left only a strip of amber-blue^ behind the Apennines, the near 

* hills throwti into deep dark purple shade, the snow behind them, 
first blazing — the only strong light in the picture — ^then in shade, 
dark against the pure sky ; the grey above, warm and liurid — a 
little washed with rain in parts ; below, a copse of willow coming 
against the dark purples, nearly pure Indian yellow, a little 
touched with red. • • 

Has the reader noted the phrase cited above— "the 
staUmmta in Modem Painters ** ? Nothing angered Ruskin 
more in later years than to hear Himself praised as a 
word-painter." It seemed to imply, for one thing, that 
peo^^le read his books more for the sound than for the 
sense of them; which is the last thing desired by a man 
with a practical! mission. We shall hear of this matter 
again; but there were other reasons. He objected to bo 

* **Note the instant marking chase, hy rain-cloud is opposed, in 
the pace of the doud,— the work my last lectures on sky, to the 
of ' Oodi Enarrant ' ^ving been gatiurwg of rain-cloud all through 
begun practically years before this, the air, under the influence of 
See below also of the rain-cloud." plague wind." [Id,] 

[J. B. in iVcstenta.] * Palest transparent blue 

a <<Thia distinct approach, or passing into gold." [Jd.] 
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OHAf. oftllad “vord-pam^” because jrhat he claimed ^^lu 
* descriptions was smeutific exactpesB. Hen^ his^use'^j^the 
word "statements” above; just as, in describing the'^pnov- 
storm," be emphasised the 8igmfi.canee of the fact thate 
Turner, in an explanatory note in the catalogue, palled 
himself not "the artist” but "the autbotr” 'Buskin, Idtp 
Turner, "felt bound to record what he saw.” And the^ 
dia^ries illustrate another point. The richness, the glompf 
colour, even the music of Buskin’s earlier books, were*^ not 
all artifice, and not at all affectation. They were the 
natural vehicle of his thought. 

All traces of languor disappeared as Buskin drew near, 
in May, to Venice. He had as yet seen her only once, and 
that six years before when he was still a ^bild. The lates 
descriptions in \The Stonea of Venice were to be mingled 
with a note from passing bells. Something, too, was lost 
from the romance of the approach when, as in the days 
of Buskin’s later visits, the city in the sea was connected 
by the railroad-causeway with the land. But now in 1841 
all was the rapture as of an enchanted world — the start 
from the gate of Padua in the, morning; the first sight of 
Venice as the boat shot into the open lagoon from the canal 
of Mestre ; the gliding past the belfry of St. Qeorge of the 
Sea-weed or the shrme of the Madonna dell’ Aoqua; the 
coming of the gondola-beak “inside the door at Danieli’s, 
when the tide was up, and then, all along the canal sides, 
actual marble waUs rising out of the salt sea, with hosts 
of little brown crabs on them, and Titians inside.” And the 
bliss, too, of the days spent in sketching, when St. Mark's 
and the Ducal Fidace were as yet unrestoredt Bpfkin 
recalled some of the rapture in a letter written, forty 
yean on, to his Venetian friend. Count 2Sbrzi: — 

" Of all the happy and ardent days which, in my earlier life, 
it was granted me to spend in this Holy Land of Italy, none 
were so precious as those which I used to pass in the bright 
recess cS yonr Fiassetta, by-the pillars of Acre; looking rae- 
. times to Ihe glimmering mosaics in the vaults df the CHmndi; 
sometimes to tihe Square, thinkiog of its immortal memories; 
sometimes to the Palace and the Sea. No such seene mdsted 
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et^Here in Baropi^— in the world ao %i%ht, ao magioally QEAE 
viaiodSuy,— a radiant aa the flowera W nature, venerable • 

and eH^l^ng aa her rocka, areiied above the ragged pillara which 
•then atood simply on the xnarbLe pavement where the triumphant 
Veepiian conqueror had act them.” 

^ I have found nothing in all Italy oomparable io Venice,” 
bio wrote at the time to his friend Clayton ; ** it is insulted by 
ap eomparison with any other city of earth or watw ” ; ^nd" 
in his diary (May 8): "Thank Grod I am here; thm and 
Chamouni are my two homes of earth ” Of days spent on 
the lagoon, there is a recollection in verse in the lidesi 
La Madonna doll* Acqua,” included by Grant Dufi* in his 
“ Victorian Anthology ” < 

Around her shrine no earthly blossoms blow, 

No footsteps fret the pathway to and fro ; 

No sign nor record of departed prayer, 

Print of the stone, nor echo of the air ; 

Worn by the lip, nor wearied by the knee, — 

* Only a deeper silence of the sea. . . 

But his days at Venice were mostly spent in sketching 
and in watching, and there are many entries in the diary, 
such as this (the italics and the exclamation marks were 
added when he was reading over the notes ir after years) : — 

(Jfay 12.) "When I left the square — before the sunset — at 
it rather — there was a light such as Turner in his madded mornenis 
never came up toll It turned the uu^ts of the frigate into 
absolute pointed fire, and the woods of the Botanic Gardens 
tChk it in the same say — not as if it were light m them, but in 
thcfti ; it was impossible to believe it was not autumn ; and the 
brick buildings fi|r over the lagoon blazing in fine crimson. When 
it left the earth and got into the sky it turned it as usual into 
the purple grey with red touches; but one effect new to me 
was a stray ray which caught vertically on a misty rain-filled 
ckmd,and turned it into a perpendicular pillar of crimson haze 
like tilie column that led the Israelites/’ 

It was an attack on some of Tamer's "mad" visions of 
Venice tbat was presently to rouse Buskin to action; and 
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OHAF« the studies of light which he was now making were ^ 
c greatly useful to him. 

From Venice, Ruskin travelled by Milan aiffl Turin to 
Susa, and over the Pass of Mont Cenis. The air of the^ 
Campagna and the artificial excitement of new scenes^d 
interests, had probably been just what his physical state did 
not require ; but the Alpine cure for cases such as his had 
not then been discovered. Among the mountains he re- 
covered at once health and spirits. His first morning 
among the hills after the long months in Italy, he accounted 
a turning-point in his life : — 

woke from a sound tired sleep in a little one-windowed 
room at Lans-le-bourg, at six of tbe summer pioming, June 2nd, 
1841 ; the red aiguilles on the north relieved against puie blue— 
the great pyramid of snow down the valley in ono sheet of eastern 
light. I dressed in three minutes, ran down the village street, 
across the stream, and climbed the grassy slope on the south 
side of the valley, up to the first pines. I had found my life 
again ; — all the best of it. What good of religion, love, ^admiration 
or hope, had ever been taught me, or felt by my best nature, 
rekindled at once; and my line oi work, both by my own will 
and the aid granted to it by fate in the future, determined for 
me. I went down thankfully to my father and mother, and told 
them 1 was sure I should get well.” 

Ruskin might have said very literally with the Psalmist: 

” I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, whence cometh my 
help." The return of buoyancy led to good resolutions at 
Gfeneva a few days later ^ 

June 6, — ^Pouring rain all day, and slow qxtempore setmon 
from a w^-voiced young man in a white arched small chapel, 
with a braying oigan and doggerel hymns. Several times, about 
the same hour on Sunday mornings, a fit of self-reproach has 
omne upon me for my idling at present, and I have formed 
resolutions to be always tryibg to get knowledge of some kind 
or other, or bodily strength, mr some real, available, continuing 
good, rather than the mere amusment of the time. It came bn 
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m t<^y Tvy itnn^ly, and I would giv« anytliiiig and «very> OEdl?.' 
thing to keep myedf in the temper, for I alwaye slip oat of it * 
next day," 

II 

*Easkin returned to England from his long tour in search 
of health at the end of June, and after some weeks at homo 
was sent to complete his cure under Dr. Jephson at Learn- 
ington. There Buskin settled down to various studies — 
reading the Pomona FoaaUea of Agassiz, trying to paint 
vignettes m imitation of Tumor, writing bits of his own 
King of the Golden River. Occupations desultory enough, 
but not without an incidental value, he came to think. For 
St Leamington he*ieamt at least, he tells us, that it “ avails 
nothing to call by their right names every scale stuck in the 
mud of the universe,” and that ho could not compose a 
picture, or write a story. Another salutary discovery is 
recorded in the gloss upon the last of the three following 
entries in 1^ diary, made before he went to Leamington 

‘*Jvly 6fA, ’41. — Dined with Tomer, Jones, and Nesfield at 
Griffith’s yesterday. Tomer there is no mistaking for a moment 
—his keen eye and dry sentences can be the signs only of high 
intellect. Jones a fine, grey, quiet, Spectator-like ‘gentleman.’ 

“Ju/y 9fA. — Groly, Stewart (John Stewart, a somewhat con- 
ceited old Scotch friend), Oampbell (I forget who), and Harrison 
at dinner. Stewart, speaking of Lord Melbourne, said he was a 
man who always said what he thought. ' Well, what is it ? ’ asked 
Groly. 

“/ufy 12. — ^Want to finish B. 0.” (“Broken Chain”) “this 
weekV I can.” (A blessed entry — it was the last poetry I ever 
wrote, under the imitreseion of having any poetical power.) 

What, then, to do next ? The two sides of his nature and of 
bur training seemed to point in different directions. He was 
not as yet minded definitely to renounce the Church as 
a pnrfesrion, but he was counting with wistful regret the 
ssorifioe of other interests which its adoption would involve 
— ^interorts towards which also he felt a moral call His 
ftioid Clayton, with whom he had been used to exchange 
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OHAP. views on artistic and literary subjects^ had by this time Jialien ' 
Holy Orders ; and Buskin wrote to him : ^ I am, studying 
with Harding for folic^e and he gives me a greaC deal to do ; 
but I suppose I can be of no further use to you, you havip 
out all these things. Must I, when I follow you ? ” Hf^laid 
his perplexities before his old school-master : — « 

(To Oakon Dalb.) Lbauinqtob, Sept 22.— Mt dbab Six,— I 
have just received your most kind letter, and sit down instantly 
to reply, with sincere thanks for your permission to write to 
you at length. Scripture, of course, must be the ultimate appeal, 
but what I have to say at present is, I think, founded on no 
solitary passages, but on the broadest and first doctrines of our 
religion. . . « Nero’s choice of time and opportonity for the pursuit 
of his musical studies has been much execrated, but is guiltless fn 
comparison to the conduct of the man who ovpcupies himself for 
a single hour with any earthly pursuit of whatever importance, 
believing, as be must, if he believe the Bible, that souls, which 
human exertion might save, are meanwhile dropping minute by 
minute into hell. This being fully granted, the questions come, 
^What means are there by which the salvation of souls can 
be attained?’ and *How are we ’to choose among tbem?'"^ For 
instance, does the pursuit of any art or science, for the mere 
sake of the resultant beauty or knowledge, tend to forward this 
end? That such pursuits are beneficial and ennobling to our 
nature is self-evident, but have we leisure for them in our perilous 
droumstanoes? Is it a time to be spelling of letters, ex touching 
of strings, counting stars or crystallisbg dewdrops, while tiie 
earth is failing under our feet, and our fellows are departing 
every instant into eternal pain ? Or, on the other hand, is not 
the character and kind of intellect which is likely to be ^wn 
into these occupations, employed in the fullest measure and to 
the best advantage in them? Would not great part of it be 
usdess and inactive if otherwise directed? Do not the reeults 
of its labour remain, exercising an influence, if not directly 
spiritual, yet ennobling and purifying, on all humanity, to all 
time? Was not the energy of Galileo, Newt(«, Davy, Miehad 
Angelo, Baphael, Handel, employed more effeetivdiy to Ihe glory 
of God in the results and lessens It has left, than if it liad been 
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vee uf ifi aQ ih^ lifatime in direct prieitly enrtiao, for wluoli, CSIP«" 
in allinrolNtbility, it wm lees adapted utd in which it would haro 
been oomparaliTely less effectual t 

• '^et if the labours of men like these, who qtread tlte rery 
foundations of human knowledge to twice their compass, may 
be Considered as tending to the great end of salvation, can the 
same be said of those who follow their footsteps with the average 
intellect of humanity t 

"Is an individual, then, who has the power of choice^ in 
any degree to yield to his predilections in so important a matter? 

I myself have little pleasure in the idea of entering the Church, 
and have been attached to the pursuits of art and science, not 
by a flying fancy, but as long as I can remember, with settled 
Ohd steady desire. Row far am 1 justified in following them up ? ” 

What answer waS sent by Canon Dale to assist his pupil in 
resolving the doubt between these conflicting calls, I do 
not know; but Buskin’s own answer to it is written large 
in his life and work. He made the oritio’s chair a pulpit. 

Meanwhile there was one duty of the moment to be du> 
charged, whichever path was afterwards to be chosen. He 
had still to take hU d^ee at Oxford; in the autumn he 
settled quietly at home, and Osborne Gordon came to read 
with him. The lessons from Harding which went on con- 
currently had an important influence. On the technical 
side. Buskin learnt much from his drawing-master’s know- 
ledge and faithful study of tree form ; their discusmons must 
have helped the pupil also towards making his final choice, 
and Huding’s influence may be traced in some of Buskin’s 
views. For Harding was a man of deeply religious 
temperament, and he was also a violent hater of the old 
Dutch school of* bituminous landscape and tavern scenes. 
Harding’s authority may well have lent some emphasis to 
the terms in which, a yeur later. Buskin was to inveigh 
against " the various Van somethings and Back somethings, 
more espedally and malignantly those who have libelled the 
sea.” The interruption in his academical studies caused 
Bnddn to give up the idea of reading for * Honours” ; and 
even so, he was not sore of pasung. “loan’t write Latin,” he 
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sud to Clayton, “ 1 aim nerrons.” But the examinen for* 
gave his shaky Latinity because the diTinity;^ phQosophy, 
and mathematics were all above the average. “ Buskin is 
a wonderful example,” says one who speaks from long and 
intimate experience of Oxford examinations, “of tbA en* 
noblement of Pass work by a strong and ready intelligdhoe. 
In my time I have known three men on whom the old Pass 
education really had excellent effects: Lord Salisbury, Ltmi 
Dufferin, and Buskin. They all brought to it a generosity 
of mind and breadth of experience which raised them above 
the work they had to do. Buskin at the end showed so 
much work and brilliancy in his final examination, that he 
was placed in the Class List on his Pass work; bis name 
appears as a Double Fourth Class-man, that is, an Honorary 
Class-man in both Classics and Mathematics. It*" was a 
very rare distinction.’’^ The elaboration of classes and 
categories in the first volume of Modem Painters, the search 
for philosophic first principles, the references to Aristotle 
and Locke, show the infiuence of his Oxford stu^^es. 


Ill 

Buskin took his d^ee in the summer-term of 1842, and 
once more the question came, What to do next ? “ There 
I was,” he says, at three-and-twenty, with such and such 
powers, . . . such and such likings, hitherto indulged rather 
agamst conscience; and a dim sense of duty to myself, my 
parents, and a daily more vague shadow of Eternal Law.” 
He was under no constraint to earn his own living or make 
his own way. His mother still clung to her hopes of the 
Church V his father, “utterly indulgent,” jwas ready to let 
him do anything— convinced that in one way or another, as 
Bishop, or as a poet, or as an artist, be would win distinction 
in the world. Buskin decided, as the easiest and pleasantest 
thing to do for the moment, that they should all Mt out 
for Chuaouni once morb. The destinies were shaping a 
oourse for him ; but his own immediate impulse, in jdanning 

^ Dsaa Eitobin, BeudcmjitOiini mti O&nt Stuiim, p.hQ. 



TUBIIER'S^ SWISS DRAWINGS; 184ft MS 

'tbif iffpx of 1842, was gsologioal. " 1 spent a week.” he says, OBAl*^ 
“in Somerset House drawing a geological map of the route 
<m a laige sWe from the maps of the Geological Society,” 
apd he ^ long desired an opportunity ^ examining aoou- 
ratelji the rooks of Mont Blanc. Other influences, however, 
had* been at work which were to give special imporUnoe 
to the tour. 

In the spring of 1842 he had been one of the few con- 
noisseurs privileged to see a set of sketches, from which 
Turner proposed to make finished drawings under quite 
other conditions than those which bo bad previously accepted 
or insisted upon. The sketches, being a few of an almost 
infinite numW made by the artist in his later Continental 
wanderings, may now for the most part be seen in the 
National Gallery. They belong to the group which Ruskin 
afterwards called* “delight drawings” — drawings, that is, 
made no^ for exhibition or even for sale, but for the artist’s 
own pU >ui and delight. None of Turner's drawings are 
U(. w Lioro admired, and the history of some of them illus- 
tiUer *1 a 'striking way the change which has taken place 
ia ' he ( .blic estimate of the monetary value of the artist’s 
g ."lu' -a change due, in what measure, who shall say, to 
Itaskin’s influence ? In 1842, then. Turner selected fifteen 
'08 from his rolls; from ten of these ho proposed to 
finished drawings, and he offered the choice to his 
. Of these ten, he made anticipatorily four, as signs, 
vere, of his re-opened shop, and he placed them to- 
with the fifteen sketches in the bands of Griffith, the 
to get what orders he could. Turner bad expected 
jar 1000 guineas by the work; but Griffith reported 
&e could not get more than 80 guineas for a drawing, 

H there was the commission to come out of that. So 
Tu« .er agreed to sell mxteen if orders could be got. But 
pumhasers were backward; only nine could be placed; 

Turner consented with a growl, and threw in a tenth drawing 
for the dealer’s commission. One of the four anticipatory 
drawings was the “ SplUgen,” specially liked by Turner him- 
sdi Ruskin saw it in an instant to be “ the noblest Alpine 
drawing Turner had ever made till then”; but his father 
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OHAP. vas trarelllng for orders at the time, the son did no4 press 
the point in his absence, and by the time he returned, the 
SplUgen had been bought by Munro of Novai. Three 
others of these deSght-drawings Buskin was aDowed his 
father to buy; and one of them. Lucerne Town, Rnskiirs<dd 
many years later for £1000. ”1 wished,” he explains,*" to 
get Turner for one drawing his own original price for 
the whole ten.” The missing of the SplUgen long rankled, 
and was a thorn in the sides of father and son all their lives. 
It was one of the little tragedies in their relations, which will 
meet us in a more poignant form presently, that the son 
never fully explained his feelings till it was too late, and 
that the father, though "utterly indulgent” in the main, 
often thwarted his son’s purposes. The Turner drawings »( 
1842, now so highly valued, hung fire, it will be been, at 
the time. They wore "not in bis usual style," the oon> 
noisseurs complained. They were not; but Buskin felt 
that the new style was even better than the old. In these 
drawings he saw examples, in Turner’s highest^ power, of a 
landscape-art which owes nothing to traditional rules of 
composition, but attains, after long study bf nature, to 
impressions of her inmost truth and spirit. 

His outlook upon art and nature was deepened from 
another side by a “ discovery ” which he made at this time from 
his own experience. Hitherto he had sought, in sketching, 
for effects and views of specially romantic character; he had 
looked at nature, also, tl^rough the eyes of Frout or Turner, 
and had tried to compose in their way. But one day, in 
-the spring of 1842, he noticed, on the road to Norwood, " a 
tit of ivy round a thorn stem, which seemed, even ^ my 
critical judgment, not ill ‘composed.’”* The lesson thu' 
leamt-i-the lesson of thinking nothing o<nnmon or unolela, 
and of seekmg beauty through truth— was reinforced later 
in the year in the forest of Fontainebleau, when he fecund 
himself “ lyii^ on the bank of a cart-road in the sand, with 
no prospect whatever but a small aspen tree against the bine 

* I hara bean unable to diioover It augr poasiblj bavo beoa An 
wiietber this study, of so much original of a plate inserted in the 
interest bBoskin’e life, stiltexialK lilnaty Xditioa, vbL iii; pi, lU, 
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Aj. tLanguidly, but not idly, I b^gan tp draw it; and as 
X draw, the languor passed away: the beautiful lines in> 
insted on b«ng traced. . . . With wonder increasing eveiy 
ipbt&t, I saw that they 'composed* themselves by finer 
lawsathan any known of men. . . . ‘ He hath made every- 
thing beautiful in bis time,’ became for me thenceforward 
the interpretation of the bond between the human mind and 
ail visible things ; and I returned along the wood-road feeling 
that it had led me far.” It was to lead him to Modem 
PairUera. The impression made upon him at the time by 
his new interest in simple studies from nature appears in 
a letter of this date to Clayton : — 

, "Time was (whoo I began drawing) that I used to think a 
picturesque or beautiful tree was hardly to be met with once a 
month ; I cared fdb nothing but oaks a thousand years old, split * 
by lightning or shattered by wind, or made up for my worship's 
edification in some particular and distinguished way. Nou, there 
is not a twi^ in the closest-clipt hedge that grows, that I cannot 
admire, and wonder at, and take pleasure in, and learn from. I 
thinh;, one tree very nearly as g^ as another, and all a thousand 
times more beautiful than I once did my picked ones, but I admire 
Otote more than I could then, tenfold.” 

Ruskin’s arms were now ready; only the call to battle 
remained to come. At Geneva, in the same church os in 
the preceding year (p. 120), the same fit of self-reproach, the 
same resolve to be up and doing, came upon him. It was, as 
he no^ in his diary a few months later, " the origm of 
Turner work.” The immediate impulse was the same as in 
the case of the Essay of 1836 ; for at Geneva a review of the 
Bi^al Academy*? Exhibition of 1842, ridiculing Turner’s 
^tures of the year, reached him. He had seen the pictures 
before leaving ^gland, and had adnured them no less than 
the d^ht-^wings. The review was probably that in the 
Literary Oautte or the Admmm, both of which papers 
W. H. Harrison was in the habit of sending to Ruskin 
or hu father. Some extracts are worthygiving as show- 
mg the kind of criticism igainst which the first volume 
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OHAP» of Modem Pornttere was directed. The LUemry QfiOffU 
wrote: — 

52, ^The Dogano’ (mc), and 7S, ^Oampo Santo^’ ha^ a 
gorgeous ensemhle^ and produced by wonderful art, but they meui 
nothing. They are produced as if by throwing handfuls of ^ite, 
and blue, and red, at the canvas, letting what chanced to stick, 
stick ; and then shadowing in some forms to make the appearance 
of a picture. And yet there is a fine harmony in the highest 
range of colour to please the sense of vision ; we admire, and we 
lament to see such genius so employed. But * Farther on you 
may fare worse.’ No. 182 is a Snow-storm of most unintelligible 
character — ^the snow-storm of a confused dream, with a steamboat 
* making signals,’ and (apparently, like the ^painter who was in 
it) * going by the head* [nc; the word was of course lead^. 
Neither by land oi‘ water was such a scene ever witnessed. No. 
338, ^ Burial at Sea ’ : though there is a striking effect, still the 
whole is so idealised and removed from truth, that instead of the 
feeling it ought to effect, it only excites ridicule. And No. 353 
caps all before for absurdity, without even any of *the redeem- 
ing qualities in the rest. It represents Buonaparte^— facetiously 
described as *the exile and the* rock-limpet,’ standing ofi the 
seashore at St Helena. . . . The whole thing is so truly ludicrous, 
that the rimn teneaiis even of the Amici is absolutely impossible.” 

The AtheTiamm was more ribald. Only by contemplation of 
Creswick's delicious landscape, it seems, could the spectator 
be prepared for the painful effect of Turner 

’’This gentleman has on former occasions chosen to paint with 
cream, or chocolate, yolk of eggf or currant jelly,— here he uses his 
whole array of kitchen stuff. • • . We cannot fancy the stkte of 
eye, which will permit any (me cognisant of^Art to treat thm 
rhapsodies as Lord Byron treated ’ Ohristabel ’ ; neither can we 
believe in any future revolution, which shall bring the wprld 
round to the opinion of the worshipper, if worshq^per such 
frensiei still possess.” 

With 8U(di oriticisms ringing in his eats as a call to 
action, Biiskin went on to Chamouni, hoping to say what 
was burxnng in his heartland mind within the Imdts of a 
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'paiDB^ilet. But at Chamouni he became engrossed ^with OHAP. 
snow and ^anite.” And the more he considered, the 
larger grew the enterprise. The scheme for a pamphlet 
]|)|BoaSne one for a treatise. The defence of Turner was, 
thersfore, postponed for autumn work at home. 

Of the tour of 1842, and of the studies at Chamouni 
immediately preparatory to the first volume of Modem 
Pamters, no diary is now extant; perhaps little or none was 
written. His ''feelings and discoveries’’ of this year were, 
he says, " too many and too bewildering to be written ” ; but 
letters to his friends tell us something of the rapture : — 

{To the Rev. W. L. Brown.) " Ohahouni, Aug, 1842.— Ohamouni 
is such a place ! There is no sky like its sky. . . . There is no air 
l3ce its^air. Coming down from Chamouni into the lower world 
is like coming out^f open morning air into an ale-house parlour 
where people have been sleeping and smoking with the door shut 
all night ; and for its earth, there is not a stick nor a stone in 
the valley that is not toned with the majestic spirit; there is 
nothing prefty there, it is all beautiful to its lowest and lightest 
details, bursting forth below and above with such an inconceivable 
mixture of love and power— of ‘’grace with glory — its dews seem 
to ennoble, and its storms to bless; and with idl the constant 
sensations of majesty from which you never can escape, there 
is such infinite variety of manifestation, such eternal mingling 
of every source of awe, that it never oppresses, though it educates 
you. Nor can you ever forget for an instant either the gentle- 
ness or the omnipotence of the ruling Spirit. Though the whole 
air around you may be undulating with thunder, the rock under 
whibh you are sheltered is lighted with stars of strange, pure, 
uneaithly flowers, as if every fissure had had an angel working 
there all spring; «nd if the sky be cloudless, and you bury 
your head in a bank of gentians, and forget for an instant that 
there is anything round you but gentleness and delight, you 
are roused by the hollow crash of the advancing glacier, or the 
long echoing fall of some bounding rook, or the deep prolonged 
t hrilHwg murmur of a far-off avalanche^ which would be sounds 
Death if they were not in Regions of Death.” 

{To W. H. Harrison.) Chamouni, Jme 20.— If I have not 
TOL. I. I 
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followed every suggestion you have made^ it is only beo%iuif I 
am so occupied in the morning — and so tired at nighin-with 
snow and granite/ that I cannot bring my mind into a state 
capable I of taking ; careful cognizance of anything of Idle idnd^ 
1” cannot even try the melody of a verse, for the Arre xs^es 
furiously under my window — ^mixing in my ear with even inttxgi- 
nai’y sound, and every moment of time is so valuable — between 
mineralogy and drawing — and getting ideas; — for not an hour, 
from dawn to moonrise, on any day since 1 have been in sight 
of Mont Blanc, has passed without its own peculiar — unreportaUe 
— evanescent phenomena, that I can hardly prevail upon myself 
to snatch a moment for work on verses which 1 feel persuaded 
I shall in a year or two almost entirely re-write, as none of 
them are what 1 wish, or what I can makh them in time.” 

t 

The letter to Harrison may have accompanied the Walk 
in Chamouni ” which appears among Buskin's poems, and of 
which a line or two may be given : — 

That thrill of gushing wind and glittering rain 
Onward amid the woodland hollows went ; 

And bade by turns the df ooping boughs complain . 

O’er the brown earth, that drank in lightless stain 
The beauty of their burning ornament.” 

Creditable lines, enough ; but the real Buskin appears not 
in them, but rather in the prose of the letter to Brown. 
It was in Modem PairUera, not in any re-writing of the 
verses, that Buskin was to show what he could make of 
the impressions received at Chamouni. There during the 
summer months he studied the “ Aiguilles and their Friends.'* 
On days of blue unclouded weather, he climbed the^ hills 
and colored the glaciers with his Savoy guide ; or pondered 
among the gentians and the Alpine roses; or sketched in 
the Happy Volley. On days of rain, he would sortc or 
sketch his minerals and flowers, or make studies of tree- 
stmoture. From Chamouni he travelled home by the 
Bhine and Flanders, and set himself down in his little study 
at Heme Hill to write in the full enthusiMm ^ 

first Toluige of Modem Patnfers. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE FIRST VOLUME OF MODERN PAINTERS 

( 1843 ) 

You will not be uninterested to hear that Mr. Sydney Smith 
(no mean authority in such cases) spoke in the highest terms of 
your son's work, on a public occasion, and in presence of several 
distinguished literary characters. He said it was a work of 
transcendent talent, presented the most original views, and 
the ^nost elegant and powerful language, and would work a 
complete revolution in the world of taste. He did not know, 
when he said this, how much 1 was interested in the author.” — 
Oakon Dale to Buskin’s father. 

The first ^olume of the famous book, of which Sydney 
Smith thus spoke to Buskin’s tutor, and which was to take 
the Uteraiy world by storm,, was on octavo in 450 pages, 
and was written, so far as the actual composition was con- 
cerned, in eight months. But, as my earlier chapters have 
shown, Buskin hod, in another sense, been writing the book 
for many years, and had been educating himself for it, in 
literature, in art, and in nature, from his earliest youth. 
Hig reading, if discursive, had been deep. He was saved, 
alike by hb own temperament and by broken health, from 
the dangers of cram. He read to learn, rather than to pass 
examipationB. He had practised himself in the art of writing 
for years. From hia youth, too, as he stated in the preface 
of his book, he had been " devoted to the laborious study of 
jffaotioal art." His descriptions and analyses of Turner’s 
art Vere founded on long practice in copying the master’s 
drawings, and in making studies from his pictures. We 
have followed the author, too, in thie traveb to which he 
refrorr^wheoi he added that his criticisms of the old schools 
of “founded on fanuliar aoquaint- 

aacs work ci aact, from Antwerp to 
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CHAP. Naples." It was, however, his long apprentioeship to Nature 
that enabled this young man to write with so mnoh assur* 
ance. " I should not have spoken so audaciously," he said 
at the time to Liddell, “ had I not been able to trade, in my 
education, some grounds for supposing that I might in4ieed 
and in truth judge more justly of Turner than others ban. 

I mean, my having been taken to mountain scenery when a 
mere child, and allowed, at a time when boys are usually 
learmng their grammar, to ramble on the sWes of Como 
and Lucerne ; and my having since, regardless of all that 
usually occupies the eneigies of the traveller, — art, antiquities, 
or people, — devoted myself to pure, wild, solitary, natural 
scenery ; with a most unfortunate effect, of course, as far as 
general or human knowledge is concerned, but with mopt 
.beneficial effect on that peculiar sensibility to the bbautiful 
in all things that God has made, which it u my present aim 
to render more universal” The same justification for his 
confidence is expressed in the passage from Wordsworth's 
Exewraion, which Ruskin placed on the title-p^e of every 
volume, in every edition, of Modem Paintera : — 

• “ Accuse me not 
Of arrogance, .... 

If, having walked with Nature, 

And offered, far as frailty would allow, 

My heart a daily sacrifice to Truth, 

I now affirm of Nature and of Truth, 

Whom I have served, that their Divinity 
Revolts, offended at the ways of men, 

Philosophers, who, though the human soul 
Be of a thousand faculties composed. 

And twice ten thousand interests, ^o yet prise 
This soul, and the transcendent universe, 

No more than as a mirror that reflects 
To proud SelMove her own intelligence.” 

" He has just gone,” .wrote his father on one oeoanon, 

“ i»)m a hurried dinner to the sunset whioK he vaits as 
regularly as a soldier does his evening parade." He was 
young in years; but already he had long^ “walked with 
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and offered hie heart “a daily aaoiifioe to Truth.” 
Ha sat doim to his task, thra, not o^y with the fire of a 
pamphleteer, eager to do battle for Turner, but with the zeal 
also of a prophet, bent upon explaining the works of God 
to Aaa 


His home surroundii^ were favourable to his work. 
A London suburb is a humdrum place, certainly, aft^r 
Chamouni ; yet nowhere, as Mr. Pater says, “are things more 
apt to respond to the brighter weather, nowhere is there so 
much difference between rain and sunshine, nowhere do the 
clouds roll together more grandly." And Heme Hill was 
in those days at Che edge of the open country. Modem 
Paimtm could never have been written, Ruskin used to say^ 
in later years, except in the purer air of fifty years since. 
In October 1842 the Ruskin household was moved to the 
larger house and grounds on Denmark Hill (No. 51). Here 
Ruskin’s stydy, on the first floor, looked on to “ the lawn and 
further field”; while the window of his bedroom above, 
looking straight south-east, ",gave command of the morning 
clouds, inestimable for its aid in all healthy thought." In 
Croxted Lane, then a green by-road passing through hedge- 
rows, “ my mother and I," says Ruskin, “ I'sed to gather 
the first buds of the hawthorn; and thwe, m after years, 
I used to walk in the summer shadows, as in a place 
wilder and sweeter than our garden, to think over any 
passage I wanted to make better thah usual in Modem 
Pamters." And, for his special art work, Ruskin was other- 
wise jwell placed. He had Dulwich Gallery close by, for 
examjdes of the a3;icienU> ; and for Turner, he had not only 
the run of the m&ster's own gallery in Queen Anne Street ; 
but, nearer home, the collection of Mr. Bicknell at Heme 
HOI freely open to him, and the yet richer one of Mr. Windus 
within .an easy journey at Tottenham. At Norwood, too, 
wiiiiin a iralk of Denmark ffill, was Mr. Griffith, the picture- 
dbaler, who had first introduced Ruskin to Turner, and in 
wibow house ^tures and drawings by the artist were always 
to be seen; Rntries selected from the diaiy for 1848 afford 
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CHAP, a glimpse of the author at work, showing his diyeise inttrepts 
^ and enthusiasms, and recording the progress pf his oom- 
position:— 

“ Jan, 19. — Yesterday with Richard- [Pall] to Geological.^, 
To-day pleasant lesson from Harding, and got some valuable notes 
at Royal Academy ; but late to-night, and must be up to organise 
in the morning. 

Jan. 24. — I am getting quite dissipated — out at Drury Lane 
last night. Macready in Macbeth^ wretched beyond all I had con- 
ceived possible; quite tired and bored, but [Osborne] Gordon 
liked it. ... 

'Van. 25. . . . Walked down to Zoological Gardens, and had 
a pleasant saunter with Gordon. Many ne^ animals; I think^l 
shall manage to go there oftener. Curious essay of Newman's 
^ I read some pages of — about the ecclesiastical miracles: full of 
I intellect, but doubtful in tendency. I fear insidious, yet 1 like it. 

" Jan, 26. — Pleasant evening with Gordon and his sister and 
Richard, but little done. Sauntei'ed with him into Dulwich 
Gallery, and wrote a little, and drew badly. The days get long 
apace, however, and my work is beginning to assume form, 

'Van. 27.— Gordon left us to-day, and I miss him very much 
—kind fellow, and clever as kind. Took him into town, and 
called on Turner; found him in, and in excellent humour, and 
will come to me on my birthday. 

^^Feh, 8, — The happiest birthday evening save one 1 evw 
spent in my life. Turner happy and kind; all else fitting 
and delightful. . . 

Turner, it will be seen, was already on terms of ;fri6nd8hip 
in Ruskin’s home ; and thesi dinner parUes on his bifthday 
introduced him to many other artists qf the ''IC" 
he saj^, the painters oared to say anj^hing H pictures, 
they knew they would be understood ; if they chose rat|h^ 
to talk of sherry, my &ther could, and would with delight, 
tell them more about it than any other person knew in mther 
England or Spain.” 

" A5. 9.— I wish my work went as the days do; I am ter^ 
ribly behind. All day long in town to^y, and bothered in tte 
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— quite certain of tiie TillainousneM of the piotnNSi bat 
d^Boult to prove. 

"P^. 10. . . . Nothing d<me bejond a single chapter to*day. 

• •fPeb. 21.— It is strange— I work and work and cannot get 
on ;\ad to rewrite a whole chapter to-day. But I had a lovely 
walk— mild son and baking wind — and I got to the snowdrifts 
where they still lay deep and pure, and glowed in the sun as 
if they had been on the Alps; and the dogs went half out of 
their wits witii delight, rolling and kicking in it, and throwing 
it over each other. What a lovely thing a bit of a fine, sharp, 
crystaUized snow is, held up against the blue sky, catching the 
sun 1 Talk of diamonds ! 

" Fd>. 24. . . . Called at Tamer’s . . . insisted on my taking 
t glass of wine, bu{ I wouldn’t ; excessively good-natured to-day. 
Heaven grant he ipay not be mortally offended with the work! ” ^ 

Then the diary breaks off, as the work for the press became 
more instant 

**May 1^— Couldn’t write while I had this work for Tamer 
to do; bad not the slightest notion what labour it was. I was 
at it. all April from 6 morning till 10 night, and late to-night 
too— but shall keep on, I hope.” 


II 

The fifst volume of Modem Painters was published in 
the first week of May 1843. Ruskin was then just twenty, 
four yean of age. The author’s youth ' tras the reason of his 
oonoealing his personality under the description “A Oradu- 
Site qf Oxford”— "sure,” he says, “of the truth of what I 
wrote, hot fearing that 1 mij^t not obtfun fair hearing, if 
the readp knew fhy youth.” This was a counsel of prudence 
—as also the adoption of a lum de piwm for The Poetry 
o/'Archifscfure— which Ruskin owed to his father. The 
eoDoealment was at first well sustuned; evra college tutors 
and fdsnds were unaware of the author's identity, like 
the author of Wamiiey, he practised some little mystifioap 
^on upon them. Qeorge Kchmond, Ruskin notes in his 
(Hay 16), " Seems to have no idea at present it can be 
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OHAP. mine,” In writing to Front, Rnskin kept np for a wkila a 
^ veil of anonymity ; and, in putting it aside, explained' the 
reason for the disguise. 

Feb. 9, 1844. ... 1 am tired of keying up forms with ypift 
in fant there are many who must know me and my doings with 
whom 1 do, so long as it is possible, in order that they may be able 
to deny knowledge of the matter when questioned, and it is wry 
important that the book should not be generally known to be 
written by a young man. I must entreat the favour of your keep- 
ing the secret. You may perhaps imagine it is pretty generally 
known — ^not so. You see the Athenceum regrets that my age is 
not as green as my judgment. 1 know its editor and several 
others are quite on a wrong scent; so pray^be cautious. Don’t 
tell even best friends. I wouldn’t you if I could help ij;, but 1 
cannot receive your advice and ask for it coni/ortably in a third 
name. Every new clue must take away from my power of doing 
good,” 

There is one thing harder, it has been said, than to write 
a good book, and that is to find a good title ibr it. The 
history of Buskin’s most famous book is a case in point. „ His 
own idea was to call the book Twmer and the Ancients. To 
this, however, the publishers objected, and to them the title 
Modem Painters was due. Buskin, however, was not en- 
tirely deprived of his Turner imd the Ancients, for, in the 
original edition, the title-page was well filled as follows : — 
Modem Painters : Their Sv^periorUy in the Art ofLamdsooupe 
Painting to all the Ancient Masters proved, by Examples of 
the Tme, the Beautiful and the InttiUeciual,frotn the Works 
of Modem Artists, especially from those of J. M. W, firmer. 
Esq., R.A. The long title was a fairly accurate desoription 
of thq argument of the book, but it was Very cumbersome. 
In later editions Buskin called it Modem Painters simply, 
and he must have become pleased with the title, ^ee'for 
many years he used to describe himself as "The author of 
Modem Painters." But the title is in some sort a misnomer 
after alL The book does, it is true, assert the supmmty in 
the art nf landscape-painting of one modem pamter (Tomer) 
to aU the ancient ma8ten,..and it asserts the superiotity of a 
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gqpof of modem paintwa to a group of older punten, but OHAP. 
it does not assert the inferiority of all the ancient masten. 

On the oontraiy, in the very forefront of the book (the pre> 

|usd to the 2nd edition), as in many a page of later volumes, 
th^ practice of the more ancient pamters (of Italy) is 
appealed to as against that of the less ancient (the Dutch 
and the French). 1 have sometimes seen all this cited 
as an instance of Buskin’s “inconsistency.” It is nothing 
but an instance of the difficulty of ftnding an entirely satis- 
&ototy short title. In “ Modem ” Painters he compared, as 
he has elsewhere explained, “ the work of living artists with 
that of sO'Called ‘ old ’ masters of landscape who flourished 
for the most part in the seventeenth and eighteenth oen> 
juries.” Why h^ selected these latter for comparison, we 
shall hear presently. I must first complete the story of th^ 
publication of the book. 

Modem Painters is one of the many great books which 
a publisher refused. Buskin's father, who until his death 
in 1864 acted as his son’s literary agent, had in the first 
instance o&ered the book to John Murray, without, however, 
8ho]ring him the MS. “I^e said,” wrote J. J. Buskin to 
W. H. Harrison, “ the public cared little about Turner, but 
strongly urged my son’s writing on the German School, 
which the public were calling for works on.” Murray asked, 
however, for sight of a sheet. “ 1 thought,” continues J. J. 

Buskii^ “if I sent a sheet, and the work was refused, I 
should be offering my old Mend P. Stewart a rejected book. 

I therefore declined submitting any sheet, and carried the 
wprk at once to Smith & Co.” Stewart was a partner in the 
fim^ and Mr. Smith (the elder) magnanimously offered 
Buskin’s father to induce Murray to take the book. This 
offer was not ftccepted, and Smith, Elder & Co. then 
accepted the proposal to publish the book with alacrity, and 
thus b^an Buskin’s close personal connexion with the firm, 
and more especialfy with Mr. Smith (the younger), on whose 
riioulders &e whole responsibilities of the business presently 
devolved. The firm had already had dealings with Buskin 
through Friendships Offering, and George Smith was at this 
tXrfM a neighbour <m Denmark HilL “ 1 should like much 
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OHAP. agun,” wrote Buskin many years later, when he had tra]!is< 
ferred his books elsewhere, “to be on terms with my old 
publisher, and hear him tellmg me nice stories over our 
walnuts, after dividing his year’s spoil with mein Ghristibi^ 
charity.” 

Murray’s reason for declining Modem Painters is<of 
interest as showing the current taste of the time, and the 
opposing forces which the book had to combat. The public 
then “ cared little for Turner.” It has sometimes been sup* 
posed that Buskin introduced Turner to the English public. 
It is true that the two names will ever be associated, owing 
to the coi\j unction whereby the original genius of the artist 
found in his own day the genius of a critic, no less original, to 
understand and to interpret him. But Turner had become % 
^oyal Academician nearly twenty years before Buskhi was 
bom. He was famous and wealthy long befoVe Buskin’s book 
appeared. Buskin did not discover Turner in the sense that 
he discovered Carpaccio and re-discovered Tintoret ; but he 
did for him a service even more conspicuous. He rescued 
him not from obscurity, but from misunderstanding. He 
was not the first to praise Turner, but he intervened in order 
that he should be praised rightly. It was, as we have seen, 
the change to Turner’s later manner, and the contemptuous 
misunderstanding of this change on the part of the critics, 

' that called Buskin into the fray. “ I like his later picture, 
up to the year 1845, the best,” he explained when re-afiirm* 
ing bis frith in Turner a few years later; “and believe 
that those persons who only like his early pictures, do not, 
in fact, like him at all. They do not like that which is essen- 
tially his. , His entire power is best represented by^. . . 
^otures . . . painted exactly at the time when the pufalio and 
the {MSS were together loudest in abuse df him.” ^ What 
Buskin did in the first volume of Modem Pavnters was to stem 
the tide of war, and in doing so he laid the foundations not 
<mly df a better appreciation of a great master, and of broader 
views of the art of painting, but also generally of saner and 
more wtentifio criticism. “Turner’s impresrions displease 
us,” said the critics of the day ; “ we have never seen sueh 
) StotiM tff Vmet, v(Ai (ISSl), appendix xL 
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thingB ; they do not conform to existing rules and traditional 
oonventiongt^' Buskin’s was the more modem attitude. He 
discarded authority and looked to principle. ‘^What does 
the*arti8t mean ? he asked ; **.what laws does he exemplify ? 
wfikt is he drivmg at ? ” The essential merit, the originality, 
Uft permanent ydue of Buskin's book lay not in its rhap- 
sodies, but in its reasoning. It was a work not primarily of 
sentiment, but rather of scientific criticism. As such it 
requires close attention, to be understood aright, for it deals 
with difiBicult problems and draws many subtle distinctions. 
It found such a reader in Robertson of Brighton, who wrote 
thus of the book 

**I rejoice that you have taken up Buskin; only let me adc 
^ou to^read it very slowly, to resolve not to finish more than a few 
pages each day. aOne or two of the smaller chapters are quitw 
enough — a long chapter is enough for two days, except where it is 
chiefly made up of illustration from pictures; those can only be 
read with minute attention when you have the print or picture 
to which he refers you ; and those which you can so see, in the 
National Gallery, Dulwich, etc., you should study, with the book, 
one or two at a time. The bbok is worth reading in this way : 
study it — ^think over each chapter, and examine yourself mentally, 
with shut eyes, upon its principles, putting down briefly on paper 
the heads, and getting up each day the prindples you gained the 
day before. This is not the way to read many books^ but it is the 
way to read much ; and one read in this way, carefully, would do 
more good, and remain longer fructifying, >tban twenty ski med. 
Do not read it, however, with slavish acquiescence ; with deference, 
for it deserves it, but not more. And when you have got its 
prinmples woven into the memory, hereafter, by comparison 
and consideratiouf you will be able to correct and modify for 
yourself." ^ 

* Not every reader takes this trouble. Buskin’s art-teaching 
IS often judged by a single quotation from his first volume— 
and that a quotation which is incomplete It is supposed 
that his whole philosophy of art is summed up in the 
injunction to painters ** to go to Nature m all singleness 
^ Stopford Brooke, Lift wnd LeUm ofF, W, p. SOS. 
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OHAP. of heart, . . . rejeotiog nothing, selecting nothing, and a«<nii< 
ing nothing." But the injunction is addressed-^ to "yooxi^ 
artists," and the passage continues 

“ Then, when their memoriefl are stared, and thw imaginatjeift 
are fed, and their hands firm, let them take up the scarlet and 
gold, give the reins to their fancy, and show us what their heads 
are made of. We will follow them wherever they choose to lead ; 
we will check at nothing; they are then our masters, and are 
fit to be so. They have placed themselves above our criticism, 
and we will listen to their words in all faith and humility ; but 
not unless they themselves have before bowed, in the same 
submission, to a higher Authority and Master," 

Ruskin, it triU be seen, did not deny 'br dispari^e the 
jralue of selective imagination in landscape-painting. ‘What 
he maintained was that imaginative treatment should be 
founded on study of nature. Want of truth to nature was 
what Turner hod been accused of; and the truth of Turner 
was therefore the point which Buskin laboui^ed in his 
defenoa Truth, that is, of form; not necessarily of topo- 
graphy. A painter may or may not be justified in moving 
a tree from this place to that; he cannot be justified in 
making an oak move like " india-rubber.” ^ Ruskin, whilst 
on the one side a preacher of fidelity to nature, was, on 
the other, a pioneer in what is valuable in the gospel of 
“ impressionism." 

Murray’s remarks to Ruskin's father suggest another 
set of considerations which must be remembered if the 
book is to be understood aright. While the current criti- 
cism of the day ridiculed Turner’s later manner, "the 
publio called for works of the Cterman School” At that 
time tbe scheme for painting the walls of* the new Houses 
of Parliament was on foot; it was to the German painter 
Cornelius that the British Government first applied. Amohg 
Bntish artists, Maclise was the great man of the day. 
A leading art-critic proclaimed that IiCe was a greater 

* For a tyjfioal instance of tion,IinayTa{er totlieFsrfmJ;h% 
tiw misnnderatanding of Raskin’s BtvUw, HanAand April ISOOi 
Meaning, and for a foliar corraa.' 
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painter than Gainsborough. The Italians, and espedally OSAP< 
the early Italians, were little known. Those, it most be 
remembered, were days before photography had familiarised 
({le'eyes of the general public with Italian masterpieces. 

"There was no dUsorimination then,” says Holman Hunt, 

“with artists, more than with the public, that Guido, 
Parmig^o, and Le Brim, Murillo, Sassoferrato, and such 
crew, were birds of a different feather to their great idols, 
so that the . name of the princely Urbinite was made to 
cover all conventional art.” In the work of discrimination 
Buskin was a pioneer, and in considering the warmth of 
his invectives it is necessary to remember the contrary 
opinions which he was assailing. In the field of landscape, 
ihe Dutch and the French masters of the seventeenth oen« 
tury ^ere the accepted models. It was by their standard 
that Turner wai found wanting; to clear the ground fo? 

Turner, he sought to demolish the others. This led him, 
no doubt, into some exaggeration of blame and into excess 
of emphasis. He has been accused — to take an instance 
typical of many others— of unfumess towards Claude, and 
it may be that he strained some points unduly against 
that master. But any one who will take the trouble to 
read all Buskin’s references will see that he was by no 
means blind to Claude’s merits. It appears, too, firom the 
following letter, that Claude was taken as whipping-boy, 
and made to receive some blows vicariously: — 

{To Samusl Fkodt.) “Dec. 7, 1843 Your kmd interest > 

and gentle expression of regret with respect to the work of 
my Oxford friend have so much touched him that he begs me, 
so f A as may be in my power, to justify him to you. He is 
very inconsidoratetin what he writes, but I don’t think it is from 
want of feeling; it appears to me to be rather from having 
too much, and from having been put in a rage by people’s 
udmirmg the old masters who actually do not see the very 
qualities which oonstitate their excellence, while their habit ci 
kxMmg at them exiduBvely prevmts them from forming any 
idea that of others. Hy friend has been much cramped in 
his week by the fear of hearing living painters. I know that 
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CHAP, the really sore point with him is not that Claiude should be put 
aboTe Turner, but that Stanfield and Oreswiek should. But da> 
liberately to sit down in order to prove the superiority ot a man 
who has made his ;C100,000, over those who are struggling tip 
the hill, however he might wish to do so, . Would have been, 1 
think, an ungenerous step. Had Turner been poor and despised, 
I feel sure that my friend would have left the old masters alone, 
whatever he may think of them, and endeavoured only to show 
Turner’s superiority to living men. . . . Not that you are to 
suppose for a moment that my friend has said what he does not 
think. He does think Turner as superior to the old masters as 
he has said, but he certainly would not have said this so boldly, 
until he had gained more experience, or perhaps until he was 
generally acknowledged to be a first-rate judge of the old master^ 
themselves. But no other way was open to him ; and he pre- 
ferred plunging into the forefront of the battle at once, to the 
safer line of argument which might have done heavy injury to 
industrious, earnest, and deserving men. . . . You ought to con- 
sider further, what most of the critics of the work seen altogether 
to have overlooked, that it is only the beginning of a treatise, 
that the author hints that he has respect for the feeling of the 
old masters, but has strictly confined himself in the present 
volume to matters of fact Not one question of art^ properly 
so called, of beauty, composition, meaning, expression, selection, 
is touched on in the whole volume. How can you possibly tell 
what the author may think, or say, of Claude when he comes to 
these questions? Does his language respecting Giotto, Ferugino, 
or Baifaelle, look like that of a man who has no peroeptton of 
Ideal qualities? ...” 

c* 

Aa a matter of fact, Buskin did full justice to Claude’s 
amettk/ and pensiTe grace; to the beafity "of his shies 
and the skill and charm of his aerial effects. Buskin’s makt 
work in relation to accepted mastent was, howem— 4a>d 
neoessarily from his point of destruolii«. At the 
time when he began to write Modem Pawtere, Claude 
was acootmted the prince of all land^pe priritms and 
the model of all exoellence. Buskin, in rindioating the 
greater sweep and depth- Turner’s genius, futened with . 
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^ empharis of an adTooate upon the weak points in 
Olattde’s actistio and intellectual annoury. By so doing 
he deaied the ground for a truer appreciation of Claude, 
ai^ell as of Turner. “I remember upon one ocoation,'* 
OeQtge Richinond's son, Sir William, “when a tirade 
of Claude was pouring out of Euskin’s mouth like a cataract, 
in order that he might put Turner upon a yet higher 
pedestal, that my father turned sharply to him and said, 
‘Buskin, when your criticism is constructive you talk like 
an angel, when it is destructive you declaim like a demon.' " 

It is prd)ably a true criticism that Buskin’s judgments i 
upon painters will stand more in what ho praised than I 
in what he blamed; but in reading those judgments it is 
necessary to remember the conditions and circumstances 
of theil delivery. 

The attack oh popular reputations, the vindication of 
Tomer — “ the most triumphant vindication of the kind ever 
published,” sajrs Leslie Stephen^ — and the establishment of 
sound principles in criticism, were not the only new things 
in Buskin's book. In bringing works of landscape art to 
the test of nature, he was led into many a golden page i 
of descriptive writing. “ His descriptions of nature in re* 
ference to art,” wrote Sara Coleridge in recommending 
to a friend “a thick volume by a graduate of Oxford,” 
“are delightful; clouds, rocks, earth, water, foliage, he ex- 
amines and describes in a manner which shows him to be 
full of knowledge and that fineness of observation winch 
genhis produces.” German critics of Buskin, applyii^ 
an .Uhoouth term firom philosophy, say that he was the 
greattj^English master of “phenomenology.” He recorded, 
analy^, and computed the appearances of nature, not 
merely in glowiilg language, but with scitmtific precisioa* 
Such studies in connexion with art had, when Buskin b^an 

t « John Baskin,” in Ite No- own pnrsnit of tte subject, thoogh 
tiuul BniM, 190ft. followed slongs somewhat different 

* For insti^ s Sir Montegn line, has yet only served to in* 
Pollook in a ssientiffo stady of re* crease bis admiration of the great 
fleSkms sod ^otsr, 1003} has teacher’s marvellous insight and 
«««— 8nn to quote Bnsl^ fieefy, power of observation.” 

Sfhd says; “Urn pnaent writer’s 
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OHAP. to -write, a note of originality. A century earlier Rkshaadson, 
^ in describing Clarissa's " fine taste for the pencil^” had 

as Cn instance of the powers of his prodigy that "she (un- 
taught) observed when but a child that the Sun, Moop, 
and stars never appeared at once, and were therefore ndver 
to be in one piece.” A generation later, Barry, the paintier, 
had explained in a letter to Burke, describing the passage 
of the Mont Cenis, that they saw the moon five times as 
big as usual from being so much nearer to it. “ But where 
is •your brown tree?” was Sir George Beaumont's ques- 
tion to Constable. Sir George looked at pictures through 
eyes attuned only to the tone of oertrin ancient masters. 
Buskin gave his readers eyes for the phenomena of nature 
themselves, and taught them to consider pictures by th^ 
light of natural truth. 

HI 

Such are the leading notes by which the first volume 
of Modem Painters made its appeal. Unlike some other 
famous books, it found its mark quickly. It was “ the work 
of a poet as well as of a painter”; the author showed “great 
brilliancy of illustration, a thorough analytical mind, a minute 
observance of nature " ; it was “ no common mind that could 
soar above the mists and delusions of traditionary pre- 
judice”; the volume was "a work calculated more than 
tmy other performance in the language to make men 
inquire into the nature of these sensations of the sub- 
lime, the touching, and the delightful, and to lead them 
£rom doubt into knowledge, without feeling the length of 
a way so scattered over with the flowers of an eloquent, 
foarcible, and imeginative style.” ^ Such reviews accurately 
r^eoted, as we now know from many Me&oiis, the impres- 
sion made by the book upon the best minds of the time. 
Among the first to read it was Wordsworth, who regained 
Ruslin as “ a brilliant -writer,” and placed the volume in his 
iMiding library, at Rydal Mount. A copy of the volume lay 
on Bo^petc's library table. Tennyson saw it there and was 

A Cnthw eollaoUon of j the may be foond in (he Ubiazy 
oontempoiaiy reeiewa of the book (ion, vol. L pp. zxzT.-vii 
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oqtsatily attraeted bf it “ Another book I l<a>g vstj mueh 
to he im>te to Moxon the pubheher, “is that on the ^ 
rapetiotity ^ the modem painters to the old <men and the 
gmItnesB of Tamer as an artist, by an Oxford onder* 
padnate, 1 think. I do not much msh to bay it it may 
be*dear ; perhaps yoa ooald borrow it for me out of the 
London Library or from Rogers.” Sir Henry Taylor, author 
of PhUip van Artevdde, was another early reader of the 
book, and he passed on its praises to Mr. Aubrey de Yere, 
begging him to read “a book which seems to me to be 
htr more deeply founded in its oritioism of art than any 
other that 1 have met with, . . . written with great power 
and eloquence, and a spirit of the most diligent investiga- 
tion.” Miss Mitford, who afterwards became a dear friend 
of the author, was another early admirer of Modem 
Painters. She Ant word of it to the Brownings in ItaljT 
They were already engaged upon the book, deeply interested, 
but sometimes acutely disagreeing with its judgments 

" The letter (wrote Mrs. Browning) in which you mentioned 
• year Oxford student caught us in the midst of his work upon 
art Very vivid, very graphi<^ full of sensibility, but inconse- 
quent in some of the reasoning, it seemed to me, and rather 
fiadiy than full in the metaphysics. Robert^ who knows a good * 
deal about art, to which knowledge I of course hrve no pretence, 
oottld agree with him only by snatches, and we, both of us, 
standing before a very expressive picture of Domenichino’s (the 
‘ David 4 tt Fano), wondered how he could blaspheme so agunst 
a groat artist. StUl, he is no ordinary man, and for a oitie 
to be so much of a poet is a great thing. Also, we have by 
no mtans, 1 should imagine, seen the utmost of his stature.” ' 

“Hkherto," wrote Miss Bronte, “I hare only had instinct 
to guide me in judging of art ; 1 feel now as if 1 had been 
walking Uindfold — this book seems to give me eyes. 1 do 
wah I had pictures within reach by which to test the new 
ai|i>ae- Who can read these glowing desoripticms of Tamer’s 
wmka without longing to see them ? . . . 1 like this author’s 
ityle mmdi; there is both energy and beauty in it. I like 
hinwalf, too, bocause he is such a hearty admirer. Be does * 
roLu K 
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OBAP, not give himself hslf>measure of pr^ or Titupersi^a* Ps 
^ .eulogizes, he rererenoes vith his whole sooL” ^ItqiWn 
seems to me," she wrote at a later time, " one* of the few 
genuine writers, as distinguished firom book-midcers of* the 
age. His earnestness even amuses me in certain passagw; 
for I cannot help laughing to think how utilitarians will 
fume and fret orer his deep, serious (and as they will think), 
fanatical reverence for Art That pure and severe mind 
you ascribed to him speaks in every line. He writes like a 
consecrated Priest of the Abstract and Ideal" ^ It was as 
a prophet that George Eliot came to regard the author of 
Modern Pamtere. " I venerate him,” she wrote, “ as one of 
the great teachers of the day. The grand doctrines of truth 
and unoerity in art, and the nobleness and solemnity of ou{ 
human life, which he teaches with the inspiration of a 
Hebrew prophet, must be stirring up yOung minds in a 
promiung way.” * Among the young minds whom the appear* 
anoe of Modem Painters greatly stirred were many who 
were destined to have influence in their turn on the minds 
of others. Liddell, afterwards Dean of Christ Chlirch, wrote 
to Buskin in 1879 

f 

’‘Thirty-six years ago I was at Birmingham, examining the 
boys in the great school there. In a bookseller’s window I saw 
Modem Painters, by a Chraduate of Oxford. 1 knew nothing of 
the book, or by whom it was written. Bnt I bought it, and read 
it eagerly. It was like a revelation to me^ as it has been to 
many since. I have it by me— my children have read it ; and 
I think with a pleasui-e, a somewhat melancholy pleasure, on those 
long past days.” 

Jowett, afterwards Master of Balliol “ read it all throtigh,” 
as he wrQte to a friend (Deo. 1844), “with the greaterii 
dri^ht; the minute observation and power of desioipUoii 
it litows are truly admiraUe. Since I read it, I fluMj 
I h*t% a keener perception of the symmetry of natund 
soM^: the book is written by Bosk^ a <diM ci genins 

* Tki 1 a/» tf. CkudotU BrettU, * Osorys EUats Idfs, by W, 
by XzaGhrindlposket ed.,1S88; Cross, 1888^ iL 7, 
p,a68; ^.f^M0and.883> 



INFLUENC1& ON HUNT AND MORRIS !«! 

Edvard Thiii^, aftarvards headmaster of Uj^ing* 
ham, owei^ to Rui^ and Modem Painien ‘'more of 
thought and fruitfol power than to any o^ier book or any 
^Sr living man.” 

The fructifying effect which the first volume of Modem 
PoMdera exercised on the minds of general readers, it 
exercised also on many a young artist.* The great bookS| 
some one has said, are those which come home with a 
personal appeal, making the reader feel that they were 
written expressly for him. Such was the effect which 
Buskin’s book produced upon Holman Hunt in his early 
days. A feilow<student, he said, “ one Telfer — with whom, 
wherever he wanders, be everlasting peace ! — spoke to me of 
Modem Painters^ and when he recognised my eagerness 
to leslhi of its teachings all he could tell me, he gained 
permission from* Cardinal Wiseman,* to whom it belongeS, 
to lend it to me for twenty-four hours. To get through the 
book I sat up most of the night, and I had to return it ere I 
made acquaintance with a quota of the good there was in it. 
But of all its readers none oould have felt more strongly 
than myself that it was written expressly for him. When it 
had gone, the echo of its words stayed with me, and they 
g^ed a further value and meaning whenever my more 
solemn feelii^ were touched.” It is a thing to cherish in 
the literary and artistic history of the Victorian era, this 
picture of the great Pre-Baphaelite painter burning the mid- 
night oil over a borrowed copy of Modem Painters. But 
most of all I like to think of the days at Oxford, as they 
have been described by a Victorian poet, when William 
Morris and Burne-Jones and others of their set got at 
Ruskm's book and Morris would give out favourite passages 
from the first volume as they have never been given before 
or since. "He had a mighty singing voice and nhstitjwl 
rather than read those weltering oceans of ^bquence. The 
desi»iq>tion of the Slave Ship, or ^ Toi^s skies, with the 
burden 'Has Claude gpven thisf^ were declaimed by him 

* for Leighton in this oon- may be found k the Oardiuel'e 
aedoB, see below, p.8ft8. Pamk tf OsetMt hkem Beieim 

' . * Many .tffeienoM to Riwkk and 4it. 
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TURNER’S APPRECUgn(»(4 


OHAP. in a manner that made them seem as if they had 
^ trritten for no end but that he ahould hurl them in thunder 
on the head of the base criminal who had never seen 
Turner saw in the sky.” ^ From Holman Hunt to Mdtm 
and Burne-Jones: thus did the echoes roll from soul to sdu 
But “ we have got past Ruskm and Morris.” So Professoir 
Sieper of Munich was told the other day at Cambri^.* 
Beautiful souls ! and a fortunate age ! if in its onward rush 
it can afford to discard men of such strength and originaliQr 
of mind. 

The first reception of Buskin’s book in the circle of 
painters in which he and his father moved was somewhat 
reserved. “The total group of Modem Pamters were,” he 
says, “ more startled than flattered by my<schismatic praise^* 
yie modest ones, such as Fielding, Prout, and Stanfield, 
felt that it was more than they deserved,— and, moreover, 
a little beside the mark and out of their way; the conceited 
ones, such as Harding and De Wint, were angry at the 
position given to Turner; and I am not sure that any, of 
them were ready even to endorse Ueorge Richmond’s oon- 
soling assurance to my father, that 1 should know better in 
time.” Among the artists who wrote to Buskin’s father 
about the book was Samuel Prout. In a letter given in 
Preeterita, he is "pleased to find that he has come off 
beautifully ” ; and although, to Buskin himself, Prout seems 
to have shown some chagrin at first, he afterwards accepted 
the criticisms of his young friend with gracious modes^. 
" Would I could exchange twenty old years for twenty new 
ones,” he wrote, "and, with the eyes you have opened, 1 
would be a real ‘ architectural draughtsman ’ without reagn- 
ing my enthusiasm for the picturesque. Your critic&m is 
like thekflife of a skilful surgeon, so that, as I am in safe 
hands, you may cut away without heating a moan.” But 
what oonoemed Buskin most was the attitude of Tuner 
towalds lus champion. The old painter may have read tke 
book at once, for Buskin notes m his diary on May 15 (184^ : 
"Galled <m Tomer to-day, who was particularly gr^oiis; 

* OanonlhiOBiBlIadail’iL^^ * A Bri^ Skddk tf (fti Mcturk 
«/»mmlf«WnvoLLp.47. < JrowsMi^ ISll, p. 81. 
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I tiiilik ke must have read my book, and have been pleased 
irith U, by kis tone.” Bat it was not un^ the foUowing year 
tha( Turner said anything. Buskin’s note of the oooasion 
^es a oharaoteristio glimpse of the painter : — 

October 20, ’44.— 1 ought to note my bang at Windua’e on 
Ihunday, to dine with Turner and Griffith alone, and Turner’s 
thanUng me for my book for the first time. We drove home 
. together, reached his house about one in the morning. Boy-lik^ 
he said he would give sixpence to find the Harley Street gates 
shut ; hut on our reaching his door, vowed he’d be damned if we 
shouldn’t come in and have some shmry. We were compelled 
to obey, and so drank healths again, exactly as the clock struck 
pne^ by the light of la single tallow candle in the under room— the 
wine, by-the-bye, first-rate.” 

It was not in ifumer’s nature to say much; it is oharad- 
teristio agun of him that among tho things ho said on this 
or some other occamon were, as Buskin recalled in one of 
his Ozfor^ lectures, that his champion "didn’t know how 
difficult it is,” and had been too hard on his fellow-artists. 


IV 

Meanwhile the champion had to renew the light. In the 
Academy of 1843, which opened at the time that the book 
appeared. Turner exhibited pictures which Buskin con- 
sidered among his finest works — especially the "Sun of 
Venice going to Sea” and the "St. Benedetto looking to 
Fudna,” both now in the National Gallery. The press was 
agaiif Utterly hostile. Buskin notes in his diary :— 

"May 10 [18433.— Yesterday Academy . . . Turner greater 

tium he has been these five years.” 

18. — Nothing but ignorant, unmeasured, vapid abuse 
of Tomer in the periodioals. I believe it is spite, for I cannot 
oonoeive ignoranoe so total in any number of men capable of 
indting two words of English.” 

4i.ttack8 on Turner now became combined with attacks 
on tile prophet. The general reception of Modem Pcmten 
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THE AUTHOR AND HIS* CRITICS 

'9 

OEL^t ▼88. as ve hare seen, favoarsble; but the old giuid\> 
^ oonTentional art, the heroe opponents of TumerV later style, 
led by the Athenoevm and Bhchwood'a Magaaine, wercwnot 
driven by Ruskin’s charge into surrender. The Aikenomitft 
reviewer likened Turner’s champion to “ a whirling Derv^ 
who at the end of his well-sustained reel falls mth a higher 
jump and a shriller shriek into a fit.” " What more light- 
headed rhodomontade,” he asked, was ever “scrawled except 
t upon the walls, or halloed except through the wards, of 
Bedlam?” It was admitted, however, that the author 
wrote “ eloquent skimble-skamble ” better than some other 
professors of the art Blackwood was equally facetious; 
suggesting also a lunatic asylum as thd author’s pro- 
venance, and ridiculing his language as “ very readily learned 
in the Fudge School.” , 

Buskin, as he read such attacks, was eager for the fray. 
His father, on the other hand, was distressed by them, and, 
like a cautious and prudent man of business, was doubtful of 
the expediency of controversy. At an early peried he tried 
to screen his son from the sight of adverse criticisms ; now, 
^ the parts were reversed. “We had seen the Athenceum 
before,” writes Ruskin to W. H. Harrison. “I do not 
forward it to my father, simply because the later he is in 
seeing it, the less time he will have to fret himself about 
what is to come next week. In fact, if by any means he 
could be got to overlook these things, it would be aU the 
better, for they worry him abominably, and then he worries 
me. Do not send anything of the kind in future unless he 
fishes it out for himself. I believe you know pretty wdl 
how much I care for such matters.” He cared for^hem 
onlj as. blows to be returned. " Blachvo^_ sends back its 
petty thdnders,” wrote his &ther to W. H. Harrison (Deo. 
12, 1843) ; “ I regret to see that in a letter to Bipfdnj^ 
he has given Blackwood another thrust. He believes the 
oriUd' of paintings and writer of the article on Modem 
Painters to be a Rev. Eagles, or some such name, Mat 
Bristol” ^ am only desirous,” writes Ruskin’s Isther 

s Ths Bet. Joim Baglas, author , Italy, tiying to tem hk stjde 
and artist, who had atudiad in Mi Gaspi^ Pounda and Salvator 
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agtiif (Jm, 2, 1844)^ keeping my son out of bioils or 
brawls or personalities. He oan write' on Principles and ^ 
Theories without meddling with wy one— no man becomes 
digtinguished by making enemies, though he may by beating 
them when made to his hand. I wish him to be playful, not 
spiteful, towards all opponents.” In a reply, Buskin gave 
• hb critics his tit-for-tat. He was at work upon it during 
the wmter of 1843-44. “Put my rod nicely in pickle for 
Blocktcood,’’ he writes in his diary on Deo. 29; adding on 
Jan. 20, Wish I could get my preface done; cannot write 
contemptuously enough, and time flies.” The preface, with 
a vigorous reply to his critics, appeared in the second edition 
which was issued in March 1844, ten months after the first 
publication of the%ook. 

The authorship was by this time an open secret, and 
Buskin was taken up as a literary lion of the season: — 

(To his Father,) << Denmark Hill, Aptil 28, 1844.— I have net 
time for a letter, as I have been in town till now, and want to get 
a little woric done — but I may just tell you what 1 have been 
about. At Sir Bobert Inglis’s there were : let, Mr, Rogers ; 2nd, 

Lord Northampton; Srd, Lord^ Arundel; 4th, Lord Mahon; 5th, 

B. M. Milnes; 6th, 7th, and 8th, two gentlemen whose names I 
could not catch and a lady; and 9th, Sir J. PiRnklin, the North 
Sea man. Monckton Milnes sat next me, and talked away most 
pleasantly, asking me to come and see him ; of course I gave him 
my own card, and as I was writing the address on it, Rogers called 
to Milnes over the table. Sir B. said to Milnes, * Mr. Rogers is 
speaking to you,’ and Rogers said in his dry voice, ‘ Ask him for 
— an-other.' Milnes gave him the one 1 had written, and I 
replaced it Afterwards in the passage, Rogers came up to me 
and took my arm Most kindly. * I don't consider that you and I 

Bopa ; he was a contributor to should be a second review, oon- 
Btaekwood^i Magaaeine from 1881 to oeived in a different style from that 
1806. That Buskin’s conjecture of Eagles, and that Buskin himself 
was correct appears from Mrs. should asked to contribute, 
(Miphant’s Memoirs of the Black- as he "had heard he would be a 
woods. She gives a curious letter great acquisition to the maga- 
fjoo date) from Richard to John rine” (fFiUiam Bhe&mod and his 
ttaokwood, attesting that there 1697, ii 408). 
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SAMUEL ROGERS# 


CfilAF. have met to-day’— (he had been on the other side and tiho 
other end of the table)—* will you come and breakfa|t with me— ^ 
Tuesday at 10?’ Of course I expressed my gratitude, and then 
Lord Northampton came up and asked me to come to his sohjjii# 
this evening, saying he would send me cards for the other nights. 
I said 1 could go, though I don’t like soirees, but I thought ^ou 
would have been vexed if 1 had refused.” 

(To Samuel Rooers.) Denmark Hill, ilfoy.— I cannot tdl you 
how much pleasure you gave yesterday ; yet, to such extravagance 
men’s thoughts can reach, I do not think I can be quite happy 
unless you permit me to express my sense of your kindness to you 
here under my father’s roof. Alas ! we have not even the upland 
lawn, far less the cliff with foliage hung, or wizard stream ; but 
we have the spring around us, we have a field all over daisies, an^ 
chestnuts all over spires of white, and a sky al\ over blue. WUl 
you not come some afteinoon, and stay and dine with us? I do 
think it would give you pleasure to see how happy my father would 
be, and to feel, for I am sure you would feel, how truly and en- 
tirely we both honour you with the best part of our hearts, such as 
it is. And for the rest, I am not afraid, even after so late a visit 
to St James’s Place, to show you one or two of our Turners, and I 
have some daguerreotypes of your dear Florence which have in 
them all but the cicadas among the olive leaves — yes, and some of 
the deep sea too, in the broad, the narrow streets, which are as 
much verity as the verity of it is a dream. Will you not come? 
1 have no further plea, though 1 feel sadly inclined to vain re- 
petition. Do come, and I will thank you better than I can beg 
of you.” 

The reader who knows his Rogers will have marke^ not 
only familiar lines from the Italy, but references to **An 
Epistle to a Friend.” The pleasure given yesterday” 
was at the Private View of the Academy, when Rogers 
made the tour of the pictures with him ; — * 

2, 1844.— A memorable day ; my first private view of the 
Royal Academy. I stayed to the very last, and scarody 
forget the dream-like sensation of finding myself with Rogers tilie 
poet— not a soul beside ourselves in the great rooms d the 
Academy.” 
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N^tttter praise nor blame diverted Buskin from the path 
he had m^^ked out for himself. He fought his hostile 
critioB with a will, and he aooepted his recognition gl^y. 

was oonsoious of his gifts, but also of his limitations. 
He was confident because he felt that he had the root of 
thd matter in him ; but he knew that he was a learner still. 
The completion of the first portion of his essay was a spur 
to new studies. They were to lead him into further 
paths, and to open longer vistas than as yet were within 
his ken. 



CHAPTEE VII 


STUDIES FOR MODERN PAINTERS 
( 1843 - 1844 ) 

“NuUa die$ tint linea.” 

Fortune, or Destiny — the inscrutable power which Ruskin 
named, in the title of one of his later books, “ Fors Clavi^ 
sera” — ^had a large part in the ordering of his works. He 
learnt as he went on his way; and new ‘ experiences, new 
knowledge, new enthusiasms continually modified his plans. 
The second volume of Modem Painiera was not mtended, 
he says, to be in the least like what it ultimately became. 
Possibly it was intended to complete the book? Certainly 
he supposed that two or three years would suffice to that 
end ; it was not, however, to be attained till seventeen years 
had passed. He had discussed in the first volume “ideas 
of truth” in relation to art; he had next to discuss “idefts 
of beauty ” — to discover, that is, a philosophy of the beau- 
tiful, a task which in all ages has been found no less difficult 
than absorbing. 


1 

T 

The intricacy of the questions which presented them- 
selves, End the inrush of new knowled^, had a soboni^ 
effieot on Ruskin as he set himself to the second portion of 
his essay. He was determined to persevere 'with his 
appc^ted mission; but he was resolved, in the eontinuati<m 
of the book, to adopt a less militant tone. Hie following 
letters show these two resolves respectively: — 

(To ifts Rev. Owoxra Goboos.) March KMft, 1844. . . . Ten 
ask me if the cultivation of taste be the proper * eivim’ of a man's 

IM 
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life.**. • • Your expression— ssultmtiion of ^o^s— is too vague in 
two ways; — does not note the differences between cultivation 
of onVo own taste— and of other people's and it leaves open to 
ve^rious interpretations that most vague of ail words— taste— 
which meanSi in some people’s mouths, the faculty of knowing a 
Claude from a copy, and, in others, the passionate love of all 
the works of God. Now observe— I am not engaged in sdffsh 
cultivation of critical acumen, but in ardent endeavour to spread 
the love and knowledge of art among all classes; — and secondly, 
that the love and knowledge I would communicate are not of 
technicalities and fancies of men, but of the universal system 
of nature— as interpreted and rendered stable by art; — and, 
thirdly, observe that all that I hope to be able to do will be 
accomplished, if my health holds, in two or three years at the 
very utmost; and then consider whether the years from fou:^ 
to seven and twenty could be, on the whole, much better em« 
ployed— or are, on the whole, much better employed by most 
men— than in showing the functions, power, and value of an 
art little understood ; in exhibiting the perfection, desirableness, 
and instructiveness of all features, small or great, of external 
nature, and directing the public to expect and the artist to in^ 
tend— ^n earnest and elevating moral influence in all that they 
admire and achieve. 

. ^Soity perhaps you will say, ‘I give you till twenty- 
seven to do that, and what will you do next?' Heaven knows! 
Something assuredly, but I must know my feelings at twenty- 
seven, before I can tell what. I cannot prepare for it at present, 
and therefore I need not know what it is to be. I shouldn't be 
surpri^ to find myself taking lay orders and going to preach, 
for a time at least, in Florence or Borne. One thing I shan't 
do, and tiiat is jffeach or live in London. But I wish you 
would, when^pu have leisure, give me your opinion as to what 
would be my duty, and in doing so, keep in mind these following 
diaraoteiistics of my mind 

First, its two great prevalent tendencies are to mystery in 
what it oontemidates and analysis iu what it studies. It is exter- 
nally ooeupied in watching vapours and splitting straws (Query, an 
unfavourable tendency in a sermon). 
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** Secondly, it has a rooted horror of neat windows and dtttlft 
walls (Query, a dangerous disposition in a village), t ' 

** Thirdly, it is slightly heretical as to the possibility of any^^y^s 
being damned (Q. an immoral state of feeling in a clergyman), 
Fourthly, it has an inveterate hatred of people wha turn 
up the white of their eyes (Q. an uncharitable stats of feeling 
towards a pious congregation). 

** Fifthly, it likes not the company of clowns— except in a pan- 
tomime (Q. an improper state of feeling towards country squires). 
Sixthly and seventhly, it likes solitude better than company, 
and stones better than sermons. . . 

(7b the Rev. H. G. Liddell.) October 12, 1844. — was oh 
the very point of writing to beg for your opinion and assistance 
on some matters of art, when your invaluable letter arrived. ^ 
bannot tell you how glad and grateful it makes me; glad for 
its encouragement, and grateful for its advica For indeed it is 
not self-confidence, but only eagerness and strong feeling which 
have given so overbearing a tone to much of what I have 
written, ... I wish there was something in your* letter which 
I could obey without assenting to, that I might prove to you 
my governability. But alasl there is nothing of all the little 
that you say in stricture which I do not feel, and which 1 
have not felt for some time back. In fact, on looking over 
the book the other day, after keeping my mind off the subject 
entirely for two or three months, I think I could almost have 
anticipated your every feeling ; and I determined on the instant 
to take in future a totally different tone. ... 1 am going to 
try for better things; for a serious, quiet, earnest, and simple 
manner, like the execution I want in art Forgive me tot taUc- 
ing of myself and my intentions thus, but your advice wifi be so 
valuaUe^beme that 1 know you will be glad togive it ; especially ae 
the matter I have in hand now relates not more to Turner tiliaii 
to that pure old art whidi I have at last learnt (thanks to«you» 
Adand, and Richmond) to love. ... So I am woiking at home 
from Fra Angelico, and at the British Museum from the. ISgins. 
I don’t think with my heart full of Angdico, and my eyes of 
Titian, that 1 shall fall into the pamphleteer style again. . , . X 
shall be, as you will easily eO^oeive, no little time in gettiiDg 
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tf^AOittoriaila togetiber. In fact, I have to learn half of what 
I aaa to tcuwi^.*' 

. Af soon» then, as the first Tolume of Modem Paintere 
w&a off his hands, Ruskin set to work to learn. The days 
wfaioh he marked as bod in his diary were those on which 
he &ad learnt nothing. In 1848 he did not go abroad ; he 
kept the summer term at Oxford ; his pursuits at home are 
described in a letter to a friend 

{To the Rbv. E. Clayton.) “Jttwc 17.— Now, while the 
Academy is open and I am at home, I have to go into town every 
day to study Turner ; this knocks off much of the forenoon. Then 
I have to write down what I have learned from him. Then I like 
every fine day to get^a little bit of close, hard study from nature ; 
if not eut of doors, 1 bring in a leaf or plant for foreground 
and draw that. This necessarily leads me to the ascertaining of 
botanical names and a little microscopic botany. Then I don't 
like to pass a day without adding to my knowledge of historical 
painting, especially of the early school of Italy: this commonly 
involves a little bit of work from Raffaelle, and some historical 
reading, which brings me into the wilderness of the early Italian 
Republics, and involves me al^ in ecclesiastical questions, re- 
qmring reading of the Fathers (which, however, 1 have not 
entered on yet, but am about to do so) and investigation of the 
religious tenets and feelings of all the branches of the Early 
Church. Then a little anatomy is indispensable, and much study 
bf technical matters — management of colours, composition, etc. 
With all this, which would keep my head i great deal too much 
art, I must have a corrective. This comes in the shape of 
geolog|, which necessarily leads me into chemistry, and this latter 
is not a thing to read a bit of now and then, but requires hard 
reading and much teaming by rote ; and organic chemistry has 
made such advances of late that it has become intensely interest- 
^i^ind draws me on more than it ought. With chemistry and 
inineralogy, which, though they go together, are totally distinct 
in the characters (of substances) conddered, I am compelled to 
Iqok at comparative anatony, especially of fishes,' in order to have 
some acquaintance with the fossil characters of rocks. Then I do 
not tike to give up my Greek altogether, or I should ^entirely 
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QflAP. forget it^ I, therefore, think myself very wrong if I do 

a little bit of Plato very accurately every day ; and^reading Pkto 
necessarily involves some thought ef something more than lan- 
guage. Finally, as in pursuit of the ancient school of rdlgicnsi 
painting, 1 must necessarily go to Italy, it is absolutely necessary 
that I should know Italian well ; so that I h|ge to read a Mttle 
Tasso every day, which 1 do with difficulty, never having looked 
at the language till a month or two back; and I cannot ^itSer 
myself entirely to forget my French.” 

He was often, too, at the British Museum, sometimes in 
the company of his Christ Church friends, Liddell and 
Newton, studying the marbles, the drawings, the missals. 
Ho was learning more than he was writing. The winter 
(1843-44) passed without seeing the second volume fix 
i^vanoed. His activities, interests and ipoods, dui^ the 
first period of work for it, are shown in the following notes 
from his diary 

20, 1843. — ^Have done Plato — some Pliny — written a 
good bit . . • and a little bit of Bio^ — tolerable day^a work-HBome 
Italian besides— >a walk— and investigation of foliage of Scotch fir. 

**Nav. 23. — An unprofitable day. 1 fear I have spoiled my 
etching plate and didn’t write much; pleasant saunter in Ih|^- 
wich Qallery— read a little Italian — ^finished first vol. Waagen. 
Made another study for my vignette; didn’t like it; general 
discouragement, except in seeing of what shabby stuff critics are 
made. Impressed with the rapidity of an artist’s hand in making 
a sketch from Rubens to-day. 

** Nov, 25. — A capital day ; wrote a fir8t*rate chapter, getting 
me out of many difficulties ; succeeded with my vignette and got 
an encouraging letter from Armytage,’— besides some Ttalian, 
Grade, and a little chemistry, and a game of chess. . . . 

Doo. 9.— Rather pleasant evening ; but nothing learned. 

28.— Drew a little, but unsatisfactory; wrote notes^MOid 
idled. One thing only I have learned, that the common fongua 
which grows on wet wood is most beautiful and ddicate in its 
sponge*Uka structure of interior. I must miarosoope it to-momow. 

^ See below, p. 168. 

* The engraver of many plates in Moitm Pmnkn^ 
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3| 1844<— 1%ooght « little over the booki bat mote OS^< 
Ao^ldiif . I ^t lees and less prodootiv^ I think, ever; day. 

*‘/an. 4.-— A had day. .Went over to Ooum;* fonnd bint 
iaierdblly dear ; put me out. Game back ; my father laya 1 mint 
keep to mme aiie aa the other volumer-floorer No. 2. My mother 
naked me if I wer|mot getting diffuae— floorer No. 8. . . . 

f'/on. 10.— Haraiaon at dinner; young Smith in tite even* 
ing;l V Settled not to bring out the work in numbera, and ao 
•haU take my leiaure. . . . 

"/on. 14 — Yeaterday a very valuable day; good hard work 
over painted glaaa in Britiah Museum. Delicious hour in Turner’s 
gallery. . . , 

"Feb, 26.— Sunday — a good day because wet. I wish Sunday 
vme idways wet, othSrwise I lose the day. Bead soma of Spenser 
in the looming and learned it ; then some of Hooker ; did a good» 
deal of divinity. 

"Fd>. 26. — At Ward’s, the glass painter’s, with Oldfleld: 
my head is quite full of broken bits of colour — madonnaa— and 
crudflxions iqized up with oolitic fossils and shadowy images of 
the Lorenao in different lights brooding over all” 

The last entry introduoes an artistic diversion which 
oqeitpied much of Buskin’s time and thoughts at this period. 
Edmund Oldfield had been a fellow-pupil with Husldn at Mr. 

Dale’s, and he was now a neighbour on Denmark Hill. The 
arUstic tastes of the two young men were known in the parish, 
and they were commissioned to prepare, designs for a window 
in. the new church — St. Qiles’, Camberwell — ^whioh bad just 
bhoB erected in the Early Decorated style by Gilbert Scott. 
"Theyeeem to desire,” writes Buskin in his diary (May 3), 

« to pa{ in my design for the window ; hope they like it, 
if they do, but it will make me very anxioua” In the first 
instance demgns for the window-head only were to be 
snbiiutted. These were prepared by Buskin and approved 
by Ute ComiBittee; but a fresh derign by Oldfield was 

* The aogmvar of aqme of the Mnmy Smith, was at this time 

pbtea in Maiim Painith. enteri^ upon control of the firm 

* ]^lrHatnaon,seeabove,p.91. Snflth, Xkler A Oo. 

^Tonng SmbA,* the late George 
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substituted for the central light, Buskin pweeirii 
explains in PrteterUa, that lus own* "figures i^a[ 

Michael Angelo ’’were "not exactly adapted to tl 
century practice.” The window-head was liked, and. ft i 
decided to fill the five vertical lights in the same manner. 
The designing of these, however, Buskin left to Oldfidd, whd 
attained " a delicate brilliancy purer than anything I had 
before seen in modem glass.” But Buskin, on his travels 
in the ensuing months, made a close study of the glast jn 
French cathedrals, and sent to Oldfield, in illustrated letters, 
a constant stream of designs, suggestions, and oritieiama 
The window is that of the East-end. An interesting essay 
might be put together from scattered passages in Buskin’s 
works upon the principles and technique of Painted Glass. 
JAke nearly all of his writings on artistic subjects, thfise were 
founded on much study and some practice. ^ 

It will be seen from the diaries, quoted above, that the 
plans for the second volume of Modem Painters were at 
present undecided. He had intended, it seems, to bring out 
the continuation of his essay in " parts,” instead of volumes 
—a manner of publication, t^eeable to his discursive mind, 
which he adopted, all too frequently, in later years. ^ 
intended, also, to illustrate the second volume, andC^^s 
busily engaged m negotiations with engravers. Ultimately 
the illustrations were deferred till the third volume, but in 
anticipation of it the size of the page in the second volume 
was enlai^. The intention was to confine the essay to 
the subject of landscape. The central idea of the volume, 
however— namely, its theory of beauty in relation to the 
“theoretic” faculty— was mth Buskin from the first, and 
there was a moment when he experienced what is (Sltea an 
anthoff worst apprehension— the fear of bong forestalled. 
On November 30 (1843) he says in his diary: "In the 
AtUri md Amadmr I see a series of essays on beauty 
coihmenoed which seem as if they would anticipate me 
altogether.” The secondwessay suffic^, however, to dfispel tike 
fear. Bippingille all wrong,” he wiiteron Deoeodier 

30, " in Ids essay on beauty : shall have the field op^” 
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Hay 1844 Ruskm set out with his parents, yet agun OfiAP. 
fk! (ftiamoum. The ferment of mTiltifarious interests work- 
kig in his mind — ^painted glass, madonnas, geology, and 
shddowy images of Michael Angelo brooding over alt— con- 
tinued during this tour, and it was as yet by no means 
certain into what form the fermentation would resolve itself. 

First they went, that Buskin might study painted glass, 
to Bouen, Chartres, Auzerre; then to Dijon and on to 
Geneva and Chamouni, where Joseph Couttet, “the Captain 
of Mont Bltmc,” was engaged as guide. The letters and 
diary show Buskin's occupations : — 

(To,EDViXjm Oldfield.) ** Rouen, 18/^ May . — I found no glass 
at Abbeville — at Ku, the pet chuzch of Louis Philippe has soxtte 
modern glass, of the worst kind. ... No glass at Dieppe. But 
when I got into the Cathedral here this evening, I was grievously 
vexed with all that I had done, and rendered almost hopeless 
by the dazzlfng beauty of form of the windows of the choir. . • . 

I set myself to consider the difference between the ancient and 
ipsodem work, which I find chidfly to consist in these points (the 
ij^gn, size, etc., being in all points the same). Fiist, the modem 
glass admits much more light, producing a glanng and painful 
impression on the eye, so that I could not look at it long — the 
old glass soothed, attracted, and comforted the eye, not dazzling it, 
but admitting of long contemplation without the least pain. On 
closer examination, I found that the whites of the modern glass 
^ere very bright, looking like the giound glass of a lamp, and 
were all inclined to pink in their hue ; while the whites of the old 
glass Vere dead, and wanting in transparency, looking like the 
ground of a pictuie (t.s. like real colour^ instead of mere ground 
glass), and that they were all inclined to green in their hue. Note 
th», please, especially. Again, I found that all the blues of the 
old glass had a grey or hlaeh quality of colour, black stains occurring 
upon them, so as to make them in places almost opaque, very pure 
indeed in places, but always tending to grey ; whereas the modem 
blues were much more transparent — like the blues of a druggist’s 
botUes— and instead of tending to grey, tended to purple. 

TOL, I, li 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN GLASS 


CHAP* ** Again, the yelloT^e of the old ghuu were alwaje 

ing into grey— eometimee stained with black, the jfiUows ^ tibie 
modern glass invariably orange in a very high degree. Agatog the 
rede of the old glass were pure crimson in their general toi»?, and 
oocasionally so dark as to pass into black, while the reds of 
modern glass were invariably a tone more inclined to soarlet^ lad 
more pale. Now I want you to go to Ward,^ and insist especially 
on this want of traneparenqf in the old glass, which it appears* to 
me is a very, very important point. 1 find universally that the 
eye rests on it as on a quiet picture, while with the modern it is 
tormented by violence of transmitted light . . . 

Lastly, I find the iron bars twice as thick in the bid glass as 
in the modem, and running through every bit of the window. If 
ever Ward gives you a bit of whole glass, four inches over, makg 
him smash it, and stick it together again. I think the putty, or 
the rust of the iron, gives quality to the edges of the glass.’* 

(To the eame.) ** Chabtbes, May 23,‘^On going again to the 
cathedral this morning, I was yet more struck with the palpitation 
of the ground colour. It is to the modern glass what the varying 
complexion of life is to rouge. . , . The finest windows in colour 
are three of the twelfth century, in perfect preservation, and their 
colour is perfectly unique. I never saw anything approaching it, 
not for depth, but for refinement and purity ; and it is their blue 
which the Labrador felspar resembles. This blue is so luminous 
that the ruby reds of the window come upon it as distinct shades, 
looking as if it had been spotted with rich blood.” 

(Diary,) Geneva, 31. — We arrived here yesterday. • * . 

The day before I should remember, for the walk I had at St 
Laurent; above all, for the phenomenon at sunset whibh I had 
never seen till then-~of the sun’s image reflected from a bank of 
clouds al^ve the horizon, for at least a quarter^of an hour after he 
had set. It had all the brilliancy of a reflection in water, and if I 
had not seen the sun set, I should have taken it for the sun ilgelf, 
A point of greatest intensity was on the edge of the doad, but it 
shot up a stream of splendid light far towards the aenith, as well 
as downwards towards the son.” 

(To BnicoNn Oldfield.) Geneva, June 3.— I send yon at last 

Of Messrs. Warddt Nixon, Frith Street, Soho. 
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tusp Ado doBigna, one for the angel in the oirblei the other tor the 
aide ; both npdel; drawn, because to try and get a little purer red, 
I used this white paper, which takes colour badly; my drawing- 
paper is all grey, I was obliged to alter my plan in the side piece. 
I tried the tigers, but it made the angel at the top look like Mr. 
Wdmbwell, and the angel at the bottom like Mr. Van Amberg ; 
so I put in a row of gates, which you will please to take for the 
celestial city, and a bit of unintelligible figure from St. Radegonde 
[at Foictiers] to fill up, which looks something between a monk and 
an angel, and may be typical of general felicity. The chaining of 
the dragon I suppose people will understand. You perceive he holds 
with his tail tight round an apple-tree. If Mr. Ward could make 
him look a little less like a gamecock, it would be desirable.'* 

* {Diary,) **Ohauouni, June 16 — ^The hills are as clear as 
crystal ; more lovely, I think, evety day, and I don’t know hoar 
to leave off looking at them.” 

{Dicay,) June 23.^9 o’clock, morning. There is a strange 
effect on Mont Blanc. The Pavilion bills are green and clear, 
with the pearly clearness that foretells rain; the sky above is 
fretted with spray of white compact textured cloud which looks 
like flakes of dead arborescent silver. Over the snow, this is 
cdncentrated into a cumulus of the Turner character, not heaped, 
but laid sloping on the mountain, silver white at its edge, pale 
grey in interior. . . .” 

{Diary,) June^ half past ten , — ^1 never was dazzled by 

moonlight until now ; but as it rose from behind the Mont Blanc 
du Tacul, the full moon almost blinded me : it burst forth into 
the sky like a vast star. For an hour before, the aiguilles bad 
appeared as dark masses against a sky looking as transparent 
ae deaP sea, edged at their summits with fleeces of cloud breaking 
into glorious spray «and foam of white fire. A meteor fell over 
the D6me as the moon rose; now it is so intensely bright that 
I ca^inot see the Mont Blanc underneath it; the form is lost 
in iU light” 

Many am hour was spent in thus watching skies; and on 
this tour Ruskin made also several drawings in colour of 
eonsiderable beauty. 

From Chamouni, Ruskin returned to Geneva, and thence 
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MEETING WITH JAMES* FORl^ 


by Sion and Brieg across the Simfdon to Baveno and liadc. 
Here is a time-table ▼hioh ebowa the busy eagesness of 1^ 
days, the fulness of his vitality June 15, 6 A.X. Baveno, 
called on Si^or Zanetti and inspected his coUeotioh of 
pictures on the Isola dei Fescatori; walked up most of the 
defile of Gondo; on reaching the Simplon village, dasBed 
off to catch the sunset from the Col (five miles up hiU 
against time); 8 f.m., “sitting on the highest col of the 
Simplon, watching the light die on the Breithom, nothing 
round me but rock and lichen, except one purple flower" 
(linaria alpina, outlined) ; five miles walk back to the inn, 
"star after star coming out above my head, the white 
hills gleaming among them, the gulph of pines, with the 
torrent, black and awful below ” ; long entry of the day in 
4)ary before bed. The next day was one, as he* noted 
(July 16), " to bo most grateful for and to ‘remember long." 
He recalled it, in writing a chapter of Deucedion in the 
same room, thirty-two years later:— 

" My father and mother and I were sitting at on§ end of the 
long table in the evening ; and at the other end of it, a quiet^ 
somewhat severe-Iooking, and ^e, English (as we supposed) 
traveller, with hie wife ; ehe, and my mother, working ; her husband 
earefully completing some mountain outlines in his sketch-book. 
Whether some harmony of Scottish accent struck my fathw*s 
ear, or the pride he took in his son’s accomplishments prevailed 
over his own shyness, I think we first ventured word aeross the 
table, with view of informing the grave draughtsman that ve 
also could draw. Whereupon my own sketch-book was brouj^ 
out, the pale traveller politely permissive. My good^ father 
and mother had stopped at the Simplon inn for me because I 
wanted td climb the high pmnt immediately west of the Ool, 
thinking thence to get a perspective of the chain jdning the 
Fletsehora to the Monte Rosa. I had brought down wiiO me 
osrefhl studies ... of great value to myself, as having won 
fw me that evening the qnnpathy uid help of James Forbes. 
For his eye grew keen, and his face attentive, as he examined 
tike drawings; and he turned instantly to me as to a rescf* 
nised fellow-woikman,— thongif yet young, no leas faithfnl tiwa 



. FIRST SIGHT OF THE MATTERHORN ^ 

higiiiH. • • . He told me os senoh m I wee idde to leer&» at that .€QEUJ\ 
timoi ot thcfstraetorea of the chatni and aome pleasant general 
talk followed ; but I knew nothing of glaciers theUi and he had 
his evening’s work to finish. And I never saw him again.’* ^ 

B^t neither ever forgot the other. Twenty, and again 
thirty, years later Buskin was to defend Professor Forbes 
with something of the same zeal that he threw into his 
defence of Turner: — 

(J. D. Forbes to Buskin.) <*St. Andrews, Dec. 2, 1864. . • . 

Having almost retired from the din of controversy, it is a pleasure 
able surprise to me to find now and then some old friend who has 
not forgotten me, and who has still spirit and fidelity enough to 
J)reak a lance in my favour. For about three years 1 have felt 
disheartened and hopeless as to stemming the popular tide of pre- 
possessions against my * Theory of Glaciers/ or, I should rather say, 
against me personally as its author. The article in the Quarterly 
seemed to me to complete the triumph of Tyndall within the 
limits of his influence. Its dulness and stupid reiteration of ex- 
ploded statements seemed to me to give the best promise of its 
speedy oblivion. Advancing yjars and a permanently depressed 
state of health have taken the edge off the bitterness which 
the injustice I have experienced caused me during many years. 

But, as I said, the old fire revives within me wL m I see any one 
willing and courageous, like you, to remember an old friend, and to 
show that you do so.” 

From the Simplon, Buskin and his parents went by 
Bri^ and Visp to Zermatt, where Osborne Gordon was 
awaiting them. Zermatt was no haunt of tourists in those 
dayB,^d the commissariat of the little inn, first opened by 
Dr. Lauber in 1839, was tmprepared for its visitors. Buskin 
met Gordon as the Matterhorn came in s^ht. " Yes,” said 
he,« ' the Matterhorn is all very fine ; but do you know there’s 
nothing to eat?” “Nonsense,” replied Buskin, ’’we can 
eat anything here.” They could sop the black bread in milk, 
he added. But when supper-time came, it had to be ad- 
mitted that “ one might sdmost as hopelessly have sopped 

1 xha "Ferbes ” mentioned bebw, p. 211, was Edimrd, not James. 
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CHAP, the Matterhorn as the loaf.” A day or tiro sufficed f and 
^ Buskin irith his parents descended the TsUqr, Ids mo^heTr 
now sixtj'three, "walking the ten miles from St. Nicholas 
to Visp as lightly as a girl" Thence they returned to 
Brieg, in order that Buskin might ascend to a point near 
the Bel Alp, then unknown to English travellers, to di^w 
the panorama which may now be seen in his Museum at 
Sheffield; and afterwards he explored the gorge of the 
Aletsch torrent — " making some notes of it used in Modem 
Painters, many and many a day of foot and hand labour 
having been needed to buUd that book.” 

Labour of another kind was needed in picture-galleries, 
and on his way home Buskin stayed some days at Paris 
to study in the Louvre. He came to the pictures there 
wUh new eyes. Hitherto Rubens had remained his type of 
colour-power, and Titian had been beyond him. He ow^ to 
a remark of Gleorge Richmond, at one of Rogers’s breaHast 
parties, a year or two before this date, his initiation into the 
principles of Venetian colour. On Rogers's wallp hun^ the 
original sketch by Rubens for the picture of “The Horrors 
of War ” (in the Pitti Palace], and beneath it a study by 
Paolo Veronese for “Mary Magdalene anomting the feet 
of the Saviour ” 

"As 1 was getting talkative over the wild Rubens sketdi) 
Richmond said, pointing to the Veronese, ‘ Why are you not look- 
ing at this, — so much greater in manner?’ ‘Greater, — ^how?’ I 
. asked, in surprise ; ' it seems to me quite tame beside the Rubens.’ 
'That may be,’ said Richmond, 'but the Veronese is true, the 
other violently eonventional.’ 'In what way true?’ I asked» 
still not understanding. 'Well,’ said Richmond, 'compare the 
pure shadows on the flesh, in Veronese, and i|i dear edge; with 
Rubens’s ochre and vermilion, and outline of asphalt.’ No more 
wa| needed. From that moment, I saw what was meant, by 
Venetian colour.” 

In die diaiy written at Paris in 1844 Buskin’s enthusiasm 
is all for the Venetians. Technical descriptions of pfoturca 
axe dreary at the best ; but a note or two in this sort most, 
be quoted now, and perhaps 4Mie and there on lator pagec. 
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in/>rd«r to show the careful study on which ^ judgments CnUMK 
we]:efoand64>— ^ 


**JPabib, Aug, 14.— A singtdar instance of refinement in Titian 
[No. 1590 : * Alphonso di Ferrara and Laura di Dianti ’], a mirror 
held to the back of a lady dressing her hair. The mirror is 
nearly black and invisible, only one square bright light upon 
it, but on looking close, the light is found to be truly the image 
of the window given by vertical strokes chiefly, and to be 
interrupted by a curve below; that of the woman’s head re- 
flected. On looking close, the whole figure is seen in the shade 
of the mirror; the half light on the back, the dark dress, the ' 
clasp or knot on the shoulder, and a reflected light on the edge 
of this shoulder all-clear and sharp, no slurring. The face and 
Kead-(hBe8S of Flora are also reflected in front of the amour of 
the man. • • 

Paris, Aug. 17.— I was a long while yesterday studying the 
execution of the two large Paul Veroneses, and noting the dif- 
fereime between their manly, fearless, fresco-like attainment of 
vast effect^ In spite of details, and Landseer’s, or any other of 
our best manipulators’ paltry dwelling upon them. I have had 
a change wrought in me, anS a strong one, by this visit to 
the Louvre, and know not how far it may go, chiefly in my 
full understanding of Titian, John Bellini, and Perugino, and 
being. able to abandon everything for them; or rather, being 
unable to look at anything else. 

*'The finest Titian in the Gallery [No. 1584: 'The Entomb- 
ment*], glowing, simple, broad and grand. It is to be opposed ' 
to 'The Flagellation’ [No. 1583], in which the shades are 
brown instead of grey, the outlines strong brown lines, the 
drapenes broken up by folds, the light very round and vivid, 
and foiled by deep shades; the flesh forms the highest lights, 
and the draperies are subdued. In 'The Entombment’ every 
one»of these conditions is reversed. Even the palest flesh is 
solemn, and dark, in juxtaposition with /bright golden white « 
drapery. All the masses broad and flat, the shades grey, the 
ootUnes chaste and severe. May be taken as an example of the 
Ugbest dignity of impression, wrought out by mere grandeur of 
esloar and oompositicm* 
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108 «A CYCLONE OP NEW KNOWLEDGE" 

"Avg. 18^A. — ^lo-mocrov we leeve. I ham; been washing 
the twilight on the Tuileries, which was very giaii0 and dear; 
and planning works. I shall try to paint a Madonna some day, 
I believe.” * 

During the winter of 1844-45 (for which there are ,no 
diaries) the book seems to have made little progress; he 
felt, he says, "in a cyclone of new knowledge.” He was 
enlarging the range of his studies in art and nature, and 
feeling his way to laws common to all manifestations of the 
beautiful. In the first draft of the second volume there are 
unfinished chapters in which lines of beauty are illustrated 
alternately ^om mountain forms and from the human figure. 
But for the present his hardest work was in manual practice 
in the principles of light and shade. He took up T|;umer*l 
Igber Studwrvm, practised its method^ "and by the 
spring-time in 1845 was able to study from nature accurately 
in full chiaroscuro, with a good frank power over the sepia 
tinting.” During the same winter (1844-45) Buskin was 
again^ reading Bio’s Poetry of Chridiun Art. His interest 
in this book, quickened by his studies in the Louvre, deter* 
mined him to revisit Italy and study the early Christian 
painters before proceeding any further with his essay. The 
tour of 1845 was tho decisive factor in making the second 
volume what it is, and was a turning-point in his career. 
As such it must bo reserved for a separate chapter. 



CHAFTER VIII 

THE REVELATION OF TINTOBET 
( 1845 ) 

" True taste is for ever growing, learning, reading, worshipping, 
laying its hand upon its mouth beoauae it is astonished.” — 
Modem Painters, vol. ii. 


1 

Rvskin left home* on April 2, 1845, and was on the Continent, 
among the Alps and in Italy, for seven months. It was the 
first tour he had ever undertaken without his father and 
mother, and^ great was their anxiety on his behalf. He took 
with him as travelling servant the young brother of his 
mother’s maid, John Hobbes, galled “ (ieorge” in the Ruskin 
household where both master and son were named John. 
He seems to have been a youth of cheerful spirit and humour, 
sad remained in Ruskin’s service till 1854 His quaint 
remarks, and the chaff of him by Couttet the guide, supply 
the element of light comedy in the tour. While his master 
was sketching near Albertville, in Savoy, (jleorge was sent 
to see the town. Not much of a town, he reported ; he had 
me4 "just six living creatures — two d(^, three children, 
and a^man out of his mind." Florence pleased him no 
better; he did not appreciate the heat and compulsorily 
lig^t ^et. “*Oh,*sir,’ he said," writes Ruskin, “‘think of 
them at home walking in the acacia walk and eating as 
many strawberries as they like, and having all the blinds 
4oim hi the library, and here we are, without a brmth of air, 
and mushi’t eat anything.’ ’ Among the Alps, George became 
a mighty walker. But, said Couttet, " afin que George aille 
bien, il fiaut lui donnw A manger souvent, et beauooup A la 
On one occasion Buskin pointed out first an actual 
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. scene, and then Turner’s viidon of it. “(Seorge didiftje> 
0 (^ize it 'at first, and on my ishowing him hosait l^ad been 
adapted — ‘ Well, he is a cunning old gentleman, to be sure i 
just like Mrs. Todgers, dodging among the tenderjneoeif with 
a fork.’ ” George’s criticism of Turner’s compodtion has often 
been made in more pretentious language. But George khew 
how to humour his master. It is a quaint glimpse that we 
get of the party at Padua, where, when Buskin was feeling 
unwell, George was sent out to buy some scrap of a jdcture to 
hang in the bedroom; "and he brought me a seyen>inoh 
square bit of fifteenth century tempera, a nameless saint 
with a scarlet cloak and an embossed nimbus, who much 
comforted me.” Buskin on his part held himself responsible 
for George’s religious welfare, and let utf hope that George 
appreciated the attentions. " 1 read my chapter with him,” 
says Buskin, "mornmg and evening; and* if there were no 
English Church on Sundays, the Morning Service, litany 
and all.” 

But the commander-in-chief of the expedition was 
Joseph Couttet, in whose prudence, resourcefulness, and in- 
tegrity Buskin’s parents had fpll confidence. It was amply 
deserved, and Buskin cherished to the last the warmest 
affection for this guide, philosopher, and friend — a practical 
physician also. The letters home during this tour show how 
carefully Couttet guided, guarded, and physicked his charge. 
Nothing escaped him; he held an umbrella over Buskin 
while the latter sketched; he was even at hand to see that 
Buskin always took " a squeeze of lemon in his water.” The 
peasant’s time must have hung heavily durii^ the loo^ 
sojourn at Florence, but he " solaced himself by making a 
careful collection of all the Florentine wUd flowers” in 
order, as 'we learn from one of the letters, that Buskin might 
compare them with the flowers in Florentine pdctures. It 
must have been with considerable relief that Coutteti saw 
his young employer turn to the mountuns. At Maoug- 
naga he was in his element — ^"cooking the dinnw, gcmig 
out to gather strawberries for tea, muUi^ wine in the evmi- 
ii^ and encouraging everybody all day like Mark tapiqr ” 
Couttet was an untaught {^flosopher. " He could onty 
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irith fliffionlty and write eoaroriy i&triligiUy, Mod by gmA 
effort Bat 4e was, without exception, one of the happiest 
perscms, and, on the ▼hole, one of the best, 1 have 
ever *known : and after lunoh, when he had had his half 
bottle of Savoy wine, he would generally, as we walked up 
sonSe quiet valley in the afternoon light, give me a little 
lecture on philosophy; and after I had fatigued and pro* 
voked him with less cheerful views of the world than his 
own, he would fall back to my servant behind me and 
console himself with a shrug of the shoulders, and a 
whispered ‘Le pauvre enfant, il ne sait pas vivre!’"^ He 
had read clearly enough one aspect of Ruskin's eager tern* 
perament. Among the minerals in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, some beautiful pink ciystals 
of fluof may be seen. They are inscribed “The Coutte|( 
Rose-Fluors,” andVere presented by Buskin “ In Honour of 
his Friend, Joseph Couttet, by whom they were found.” * 
Ruskin, then, was well attended, and he had not the 
least intentiqn of encountering any perils or privations. He 
was a luxurious traveller, and fond of lus creature comforts. 
He somewhere professes his lyrmpathy with and propounds 
his resemblance to St. Jerome ; but ” there was,” he is quick 
to add, “ this terrible difference between us, that while he 
left, for his studies in the desert, Roman luxury far away, 
I always carried it with me, as well as my books, and my 
chosen kind of desert was — the Hotel de Bellevue at Thun, 
or the Cascade at the Giessbach" — ” with comfortable rooms 
always ordered,” as he says elsewhere, “ and a three-course 
dinner ready by four o’clock.”* The books were numerous, 
for he ^ much serious reading during his travels abroad, 
and the heaviest box in the boot was full of dictionariea 


* Fm (Samgtra, Letter 4. 

^ I tlunk,” wrote Snakin to 
the Keeper of the IGnenls (Jea. 
K, IMS), entire Oeotogical 

floeiety dtonld meet at Ohamouni 
tliie year, and resolve never to 
letnn,— till they had found the 
BNw of BOee-fluor.” If the 


Society should ever make the 
expedition, they should try the 
Aiguille d'Aigoati^re ; for it was 
there (as Couttet darkly hinted 
to Mr. Allen) that he found the 
treoanre, 

' Idbraty Edition, vol. zxsiii 
p. 100 ft. ; and PmttrAa, voL il 1 74, 
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TRAVELLING EXPENSES 


0H^» Among hia oonstant trardling-oompaniona were littl* Tee>^ 
taments; and another was a pooket Horaoe: thie may 
Iw seen in the Buskin Museum at Coniston. He used to 
take Turner drawings and other examples with him* also; 
oontriying arrangements of leather frames for them. He 
had his special travelling carriage, too', made with hny 
quantity of front and side pockets; and hung low, with a 
fixed side-step, for better convenience in getting off or on 
with the horses at the trot. His father, though grudging 
no reasonable expense, liked to see the accounts, and during 
the earlier part of this tour Buskin’s letters contain some- 
thing about hotel and posting charges,* but after a time he 
could be bothered in this way no longer. “I began,” he 
wrote home, ” most economically and 'arithmetically, acd 
wont on to Nice counting sous, but at Nice I found myself 
short by six five-franc pieces, and after puzzling over the 
matter for two hours I hod to give it up, which disgusted 
me with my accounts, and when I got into pauls and batz 
and all sorts of rubbishy incalculabics, I gave it up in despair, 
and threw it all into Couttet’s hands.” 

But neither Couttet’s care nor Buskin’s own unadven- 
turous habits could allay the anxiety of the fond parents 
at Denmark Hill, as is indicated clearly enough by pas- 
sages in the son’s letters homo. “1 am very cautious 
alwut ladders,” he writes from Florence, “and always try 
their steps thoroughly, and hold well with hands.” So 
ag^: "I will take great care of boats at Baveno, merely 
using them on calm afternoons for exercise”; and, on his 
way to Venice, “You needn’t be afriud of railroads; I shan't 
trouble theb dirty ironwork.” Turner had foreseen the old 

*^.The details are aadlytantalU- spaciousljr vlodged, he pud 17 
ing to tonrists with small purses fraues, but he dined out. At 
In these latter daya At Lucca Florence, where he had lodg- 
(whereRuskinbadtwolargeroonu, ings, he managed for 6 frtnes a 
besideB accommodation for Osorge day; “hut I am very expansive,'' 
and Oouttet), he paid tor "every he adds, " in sight-seeing.'' At 
ooao^vable luxury and oonveni- Airolo^ the three faredanmptnoiiBly 
enoa^" 17^ francs per day (includ- for 7 Iruios. Coottat conndwed 
ing board for the whole party), himself well paid witii 4 fnaoe 
At Pisa, where he was yft more a day 
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peo^i invivt^ aad tried to Aiaauiide iktiddn from going) OH^ 
vM'fn go to 8iirftMirii|iA<^(ne'U be ««sli a fidge 


about you, vhan you’re gone." Ruskm bdieved “Turner 
made'up hie mind that 1 uoa heartless (md aelfiali.” It 


seeme poariUe that Turner’s Ioto of myatifioation may hare 


ha<f Bomelbing to do with his advioe; for he knew that one 


of Ruakin’a motives was to hunt up the artist’s sketohing* 
ground. ' There were, however, some politioal disturbances 
a| ihat time in Switzerland, and just a bare possibility of 
^^r. But Buskin had his work to do ; nor in the doing 
If it did he ever lose loving thought of his parents. A letter 


written four months later, when the return of the prodigal 
was being eagerly awaited, illustrates the relation between 
the son and his parents 




'‘BaybnO, Sundmyt 2ith Aug, — Mt dearest MomsB, — As t 
reodved on tbe 22nd a letter of mj father’s dated ISth August, 

I trust that this will either arrive on or before the second of 
September^ iu time to assure you of my most affectionate remem* 
brance of ypi( and my hope that I shall not be away from you 
on any movB birthdaya 1 am already in a hurry to get home, 
even frm this delicious place, and I only go to Venice because I 
mwt see the pictures thim before I write; or else I should run 
direct and directly for Denmark Hill, and be M>th you, instead 
of this letter. I think there is such a change come over me lately 
that there will be no more disagi'eements between us as to where 
we shall go to or what we shall do, for my childishnesses are^l am 
(in one respect) eony to 8ay,--nearly gone,’ and now, wherever I 
am-— in chuscli, palace, street or garden — there is always much 
that I can study and eujoy ; and although 1 am just as self-willed 
as everfyet my tastes aie so much more yours and my father’s 
that nothing can come wrong to me, and if even you were to 
dfitiia't at Wiesbaden or Baden-Baden, 1 believe I should 

find anc^h to employ myself withal ; and I think in other places 
yon will find me a little more of the eieeroM than I used to 
and pedhape something of the guide whita X was formerly only an 
enOumbranee, I am looking forward idlli faifinite delight to the 
piospeet of showing my father all my new loves, making him 
docqilier the sweet writing of Simon Mi a nEsi m the Campo 8ant<v^ 
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[AP. Mtd leading him into the dark eomen of the eioieteiii of SftMack, 
^ irhete mj favoniite Fra AngdUeoa look down fhoAtim milt 13n 
visionB, and into the treaeuries of the dd aaciietiei^ lif^ted .with 
the glaae that g^ows ‘witii blood of qneena and kingB’;*aad I 
think I shall have something for you too^ when I show yon the 
children of Mino da Fiesole— sudi sweet, living, lat^ihing, ludy 
creatures, that I am afraid you will wish they were yours instead 
of me. . . . And so I have only to pray you to take care of your 
sight, and to make yourself comfortable in the idea of my bang 
soon home again — only four weeks more, you know, after yon 
receive this; and I assure you it will not be longer than I can 
help; not even Venice will keep me longer than is absolutely 
necessary; and then I hope I shall write a very nice book, and 
one that I needn't be ashamed of. I have Jone some go^ to ifrt 
already, and I hope to do a great deal more . . and so, my dearest 
mother, with every prayer for your long preservation to me,— 
Believe me ever, your most affectionate son.” 

On this tour of 1845 Buskin wrote almost daily to his 
father or mother, or to both. He kept no other diary of 
travel, though he filled voluminous note-books with desorip- 
tions of pictures and other wbrks of art. From these note- 
books he contributed a series of comments on various works 
of art to the third edition (1847) of Murray’s Handbook for 
Travdlers in North Italy?' He went first by fieauvaiB, 
Paris, Sens, and Dijon to Champagnole, where he had 
stayed many a time already with his parents: — 

^ April 10. — . . . There was such alacrity on the part (ff the 
landlady, and such inquiries after Monsieur and Madame; as maue 
me feel quite at home. At mz o’clock they brought me ^ eoupl 
of trout fried, just out of the river, of the richest flavour, fob wed 
a roksted woodcock on delicate toast, afld a small perfectly 
compounded omelette soufflie. To Mtconrage the house, as Well as 
to make that which was already near perfection absolute^ fAriee^ . 
I locked over the carte des vine, and finding half bottles of ifflbiy 
monaaenz at 3 fra, I ordered one, and it turning out vary pure 

* These n0taa,wluch had hither* are collected in the Idbrtey Bdi*. 
to escaped tihe attention of Bus- thmof his Works: see vcLkzzvfii. 
kia% editors and biMiogapheri^''''' p. 89& 
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lakimisf fine conditioni rendered, es I eoncehred, the whole thing 
worthy of Hoiloe or Hr. Bogm. Heanwhile the eun wee nnking 
gnd^ly, and I was warned of eomethifig equally perfect in that 
direction and way by seeing my champagne suddenly become rm. 
And a beautiful sunset it was : glowing over the pine woodsi, and 
far up into the sky, long after the sun went down. * And as I came 
back to my soufflie and sillery, I felt sad at thinking how few 
were capable of having such enjoyment, and very doubtful whether 
it were at all proper in me to have it all to myself.” 

At Geneva, Couttet was in waiting; and they travelled 
leisurely through Lower Savoy and Provence to Fr6ju8, 
Thence they drove along the two Rivieras. A fine draw- 
ing of stone pine, made at Sestri, may be seen at Oidbrd. 
Leaving* the coast at Massa, they passed through the 
southern valleys of the Carrara hills to Lucca. ” I set tied* 
myself there,” Ruskin says, “for ten days — as 1 supposed. 
It turned out forty years.” 


II 

His first impressions of Luoca wore almost overwhelm- 

Wliat in the wide world I am to do (he writes, May 4} in or 
ont of this blessed Italy I cannot tell. I have discovered enough 
Jv an hour’s ramble after mass to keep me at work for a twelve- 
' ' • ik Such a church ! So old, 680 probably, Lombard, all 
MThus dark arches and columns, covered with holy frescoes and 
^ gold pictures on blue grounds. I don’t know when I shall 
' Vayfand all the church fronts charged with heavenly sculpture, 
inlaid with whole ^stories in marble.” 

^'The full happiness of that time to me,” said Ruskin 
in his* retrospect of this tour, “cannot be explained except 
to cozmistently hard workers ; and of those, to the few who 
can keep their peace and health. For the world appeared 
to me now exactly right. Hills as high as they should be, 
rivers ns wide, pictures as pretty, and masters and men as 
W 3 elb^- 4 ui pretty and wise could be.” The happiness, the 
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[AP. wonder, the enchantment, shimiMr in the letters ^^this 
time: — 

«LncoA, Tuesday evening [May 6]. — deabskt 
T hough it is getting late and I have a great deal to write befeie 
going to bed, I must give you an account o|^e way I spend my 
day here. In the first place, I find it is of no use getting up much 
before 6, for I only tire myself before the day is over. So at six 
precisely I am up, and my breakfast — ^in the shape of ooffise, eggs, 
and a volume of Sismondi— is on the table by 7 to the minute. 
By 8 I am ready to go out with a chapter of history read. I go 
to the old Lombard church of which I told you, for the people 
hardly frequent this (owing to its age and gloom, I suppose), and 
therefore I can draw there without disturbing any one even during 
the mass hours. There I draw among the frescoes an^d mosaics 
(and with a noble picture of Francia over one altar) until 12 o’clock. 
Precisely at 12 I am ready to begin my perambulation (with the 
strong light for the pictures) among the other churches, for the 
masses are then over, and I can get at everything. I usually go 
first to San Romano, the church of the Dominican* monks, where 
are the two great Fra Bartolommeos. The monks are most kind 
in every way, and pleased at fiiy giving so much time to study 
their pictures. They take all their candlesticks off their altar 
and bring me steps to get close to the picture with, and leave me 
with it as long as I like. And such a heavenly picture as one of 
them is ! Mary Magdalene and St. Catherine of Siena, both kneel- 
ing, the pure pole clear sky far away behind, and the auburn hair 
of the Magdalene, hardly undulating but falling straight beside the 
pale, pure cheek (as in the Middle Ages), and then across the sky 
in golden lines like light. Well, from San Romano, I go to the 
Duomo^ where there is a most delicious old Sacii8tan,^with the 

jf 

enthnhiasm of Jonathan Oldbuck, and his knowledge to boot, and 
perfectly enraptured to get anybody to listen to hkn while he 
reads or repeats (for he knows them aS by heart) thci quaint 
insoriptions graven everyw^ore in Latin (dark, obeoletelettered 
Latin) and interprets the emblems on the carved .wallsL After 
two hou^ work of this kind, and writing— 4ui I go*-Hdl I can 
learn about the history of the chnidies, and all my pictiirei^tidani, 
I go home to dine--*dinnef‘"1)mng ready at two exaetfy. At tbrae 
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«pi tgHii iMdy to set to imric, and then I rit in the open, wanp, 9S^* 
afternoon air,* drawing tha:fxidi ornaments on the fapade ol St. 

ICiehele. . . . After wwking at this till } past fire or so, I give np 
fto tlM and walk for exeroise round the ramparts. There, as you 
know, I have the mountains, the noble peaks of Carrara, and 
the* Apennines towails Parma, all burning in the sunset, or purple 
and dark against it. . . . Finally, when the rose tints leave tlm 
okmds, I go and spend a quarter of an hour betide the tomb 
of naria di Caretto ... by Jacopo da Quercia. It is in the 
Cathedral. ... It is impossible to tell you the perfect sweetness 
of the lips and closed eyes, nor the solemnity of the seal of death 
which is set upon the whole figure. The sculpture — as art — ^is in 
every way perfect: truth itself, but truth selected with inconceiv- 
dble refinement of fe^ng. . . . I^th this I end my day, and return 
home, as the lamps ^begin to bum in the Madonna shrines, to rei^ 

Dante and to write to you. . . 

Lucca waa a revelation to him, it will have been noticed, 
alike in arclytecture, in painting, and in sculpture. Hitherto 
all architecture except fairy>iinished Milan bad depended 
with him for its delight oi^ being partly in decay; his 
admiration had been sentimental; he had looked for signs 
of age in mouldering of the traceries and in deepening 
interstices of the stones; but here in Lucca he found 
himself suddenly “in the presence of twelfth-century 
buildings, originally set in such balance of masonry that 
they could all stand without mortar ^ and in material so 
incorruptible, that after six hundred years of sunshine 
and run, a lancet could not be put between their joints.” 

And ggain, as he writes elsewhere,' “the inlaying of San 
Michde, as opposed to Hothio pierced lace-work, (which 
was all 1 oared fSr in Gothic at that time,) and the pure 
and severe arcades of finely proportioned columns at San 
J^;edSano, doing stem duty under vertical walls, as opposed 
to Godiio shafts with no end, and buttresses with no 
bearing, stmok me dumb with admiration and amazement ; 
and then and there on the instant, I began, in the nave 

i Spilegua to Modem PoiuUon, voL i. (ed. 1883). 


TOL. I. 


It 
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jlAP of San Frediano ^ the course of vchiteotural sttuily'‘4rhacif 

^ reduced under accurate law the Vague enthi&bBiQ. of m** 
childish taste.” Thus began at Lucca Roskinla'fitst 
study of architecture. The picture by Fra Barto^Umeo^ 
described in the letter to his father, wasbhe explains, "the 
first example of accomplished sacred art 1 had seen; smoe 
my^initiation, by the later Turner drawings, into the truths 
of deep colour and tone. It is a picture of no original 
power (none of Fra Bartolommeo’s are), but it sums the 
principles of great Italian religious art in its finest period, 
— serenely luminous sky, — full light on the faces; local 
colour the dominant power over a chiaroscuro more per* 
feet because subordinate; absolute serenity of emotion 
and gesture; and rigid symmetry in composition. These 
^chnical principles, never to be forgotten (and 'leaving 
very few to be added), that single picture taught me in 
the course of a day’s work upon it; and remains accord- 
ingly, without being the subject of special admiration, 
extremely dear to me.” The lessons received /it the tomb 
of Ilaria were yet deeper and covered a wider ground. This 
recumbent statue, described, many times in his books, 
became and ever remained bis ideal of Christian sculpture. 
He saw in it the harmony of those laws of beauty which he 
had learnt to trace in other fields. “ The accurate study of 
tree branches, growing leaves, and foreground herbage, had 
more and more taught me the difference between violent 
and graceful lines; the beauty of Clotilde and Cddle^ 
essentially French-Gothic, and the living Egeria of AraceEjf ' 
had fixed in my mind and heart, not as an art-ideal, but as 
a sacred reality, the purest standards of breathing jroman- 
hood ; ai),d here suddenly, in the sleeping Ilaria, ,was the 
perfectn^ess of these, expressed with harnlbnieB of line which 
I saw in an instant were under the same laws as the river 
WUve, and the aspen branch, and the stars’ rising and seC&^ ; 

* 1 have seen a drawing -litjr * Clotilde (AdUe) and OMle, 

Bnddn of tbia ohutch made at daughters of UnDomeeq; "Egeria,” 
the tinM» which is thus of speoid Miss ToUemaohs, " of AiBeeli ".W 
interest. . Drawings of &Miohe^,.' cause he bad seeh'hsrla that ehnt^ 
also made bi 1846, are at Oxford. at Borne. 
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vitk: a qwdnty and severity 'which read the OBLtf . 
laws of naitilre hy the %ht of virtue.” Beside the lady 
skephig on her tomb he partly then felt, partly 
^wed^H^at his life " must no more be spent only in tho 
study of rooks apd olouda”i The revelation of Luooa 
tuihed liim, as he says in yet another place, “ from the 
study of landscape to that of life.” ‘ ^ 


. Ill 

The lessons vrere to be enforced yet further at Pisa, 
where the Gampo Santo became to him " a veritable Pales- 
t^e.” In itp frespoes he found a graphic Bible spread 
out before him, containing in its pamted legends a complete 
code of Christian* teaching. Everything at Fisa delightofi 
him — the Cathedral, the little church of La Spina, the 
sunsets on the Carrara mountains. His manner of life was 

as strenuous as at Lucca : — 

' • 

** Breakfast at 7, to work at 8, work till one ; or on Thursdays 
and Saturdays till 12, when I go to call on the Professor Hossini 
and see more pictures. Dine at 2; to work again at 3, always 
in Campo Santo; stop at 5, walk about town, or as yesterday up 
on tb^ roof of La Spina, to get the details. Then up Tower to see 
snnief Carrara mountains, home at | past 7 or 8 ; tea and 
Write till 9}, or longer, if I am not sleepy ; bed at 10.” 

-I 

He worked with eager determination, for the frescoes were 
pe(ding and dropping almost before his eyes, and beside each 
perishing outline he saw 

** One wishful each scrap should clutch the brick, 

Each tinge not wholly escape the plaster, 

— A lion who dies of an ass’s kick, 

The wronged great soul of an ancient master.'’ 

' . ' , * 

Thpe vandals were soundly rated by Buskin also, in letters to 

^ Ei^ogiie to JfiNiwn The other (piotations in the fore- 

,4^, V gobg pages are from Pfisten^o. 

• Pew Letter 40. 
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his father which presage many a thunderous objurgailisB hi 
his books 

(^May 13.) While for want of glass and a good roof these monu- 
ments are rotting every day, the wretches have put scaffolding up 
round the Baptistery, and are putting modern work of the coarsest 
kind instead of the fine old decayed marble. I do believe that I 
shall live to see the ruin of everything good and great in the world, 
and have nothing left to hope for but the fires of judgment to shrivel 
up the cursed idiocy of mankind. . . . Why wasn^t I born fifty years 
ago ? I should have saved much and seen more, and left the world 
something like faithful rejxirts of the things that have been. . . . God 
preserve us, and give us leave to paint pictures and build churches 
in heaven that shan't need repairs.*' ^ 

« (May 14.) ^^Two thousand pounds would cput glass round the 
whole of the Campo Santo, and preserve all that remains of the 
frescoes, and our Government give 2500 for a rascally Guido not 
worth sixpence. Seriously I am going to write to George Bichmond 
and Sir B. Inglis, and anyone else 1 can think of, atrd see if I can’t 
get a subscription set on foot. Two thousand pounds only, to save 
Giotto, Simon Mcmmi, Andrea Orcagna, Antonio Veneziano, and 
Benozzo Gozzoli! and there will not be a fragment left in thirty 
years more, unless it be done.” 

{May 25.) 1 saw some of the improvements goin|; on in the 

Campo Santo yesterday. They were going to put Up a monument 
to some apothecary, and so three workmen came and knoiefeed a 
great hole in the wall ; of course every blow of the hammer eausing 
the fresco plaster, already loose, to detach itself more and more from 
the wall, and tearing down at the same time half of what remained 
of a head of Antonio Veneziano. Then they put up a slab^with the 
apothecary’s name upon it, and saying that it was a great pity he 
was dead (/ think it’s a pity that anybody here is left alive), and 
then they knocked down some more fresco to put up his bu8t« This 
they put up so as to conceal all that they had left of the Antonio 
head ; and then they filled up the whole with wet plaster, and plas- 
tered away half a yard more of the old fresco decorated bolder on 
each side, to make the wall flat, and so they to damp all 
the painting above and prepitf^ it for tumbling But 
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let n^e take ttaeisgs, not they I I shall certainly get into OHA' 
the habit of swbaring in Italy.” 

something to be done at onoe, and that was to 
make record of the frescoes. Buskin cajoled the Abbd 
Boi^i into letting him put up a scaffold level with the 
frescoes, and from this point of vantage he made a series 
of outline studies from Benozzo Qozzoli. Some of them 
may be seen, in his drawing-school at Oxford. In 1848, in - 
a sjiudio in Oower Street, three young painters were dis- 
cussing the past, the present, and the future of art. They 
happened to open a book of old engravings. They were 
entranced by what they found therein, and then and 
there Holman Hupt, Millais, and Rossetti established the 
Ffe-RaQhaelite Brotherhood.^ The engravings (Losinio’s, 

I suppose) were of the same frescoes in the Campo Sant# 
of Fisa that, three years before, had opened “a veritable 
Palestine” to Buskin. 


. IV 

When his portfolio was well filled at Fisa, he moved on 
to Florence, where his '* new discoveries,” he says, became 
‘'yet more absorbing.” His eyes were opened, and there 
was no disappointment now, as four years before. He had 
lodgings in the Cathedral square, with Giotto’s Tower and 
Brunellesohi’s dome always before him. The new enthusiasm 
is expressed in a letter to his father, written a dby or two 
after his arrival : — 


"Flobbnck, Jvm 4. ... I went yesterday to Sants Maria 
Novella^nd was very much taken aback. There is the Madonna 
of Oimabne, which all ^Florence followed with trumpets to the church ; 
then is the great chapel punted by Orcagna, with the Last Judg- 
mm^ at least 500 figures; there is the larger chapel with 14 vast 
and ontonehed frescoes, besides the roof, of Domenico Ohirlandajo; 
then is the tomb of Filippo Strozzi ; there is the great crucifixion of 
Giotto; there, Rutlly, are three perfectly preserved works of Fra 
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lAP. Angelico, the centre one of which is as near heaven as hninan SbI) 4 or 

^ mind will ever or can ever go. Talk of ehiaroscnro aftd^o<*oar } 

me those burnished angel wings of which every {dame is wronj^ oat 
in beaten gold, in zones of crimson and silver colonr.' alternately, 
which play and flash like, and with far more rainbow hue about fhem 
than, the breasts of the Valparaiso birds, which, howev^, will ^ve 
you some idea of the effect and power of light in them.. And then 
the faces, without one shadow of earth or mortality about them, all 
glorified. ...” 

He studied principally the primitives, without, however, 
neglecting the later painters. His admiration of Michael 
Angelo knew as yet no abatement, though already he had 
b^un to trace in the work of the croiVning masters wbnt 
he afterwards described as the writing on the wall. “Raphael 
and Michael Angelo,” he says in the same letter, “were 
great fellows, but from all I can see they have been the 
ruin of art.” 

Buskin’s studies at Florence may be traced in neatly 
every chapter of the later volumes of Modem Painters. 
His note-books show that he ^d not spare himself. He was 
sometimes at work by live o’clock in the morning. The 
galleries, the churches and convents, the private palaces, 
were all laboriously explored ; and those were the days when 
many works of art, now gathered together in galleries and 
museums, were still preserved — or more truthfully, neglected 
—in their several shrines. His main work, for two nxmths, 
was in the Ghirlandajo chapel of S. Maria Novella, in the 
Brancacci chapel on Masaccio and Lippi, and in St. Mark’s 
Convent on Angelico. It was at this time, too, ^at his 
study of Giotto began. Botticelli was as yet sealed to him. 
He wrote elaborate descriptions, largely technical, of the 
pictures, and he mode studies from them. He drew a good 
deal also out of doors ; a water-colour sketch of San Ifiniato, 
then encircled by a wilderness of wild rose, which hes heed 
exhibited and reproduced, is especially charming. Othor 
favourite spots, for study or exercise, were thb Spesswia oi 
S. Maria Novella; and the hill of Fiesole, jriMtre he made 
hay vrith the monks in thehr eonvent garden^' ■ > 
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JB&t at leii^;th, it vas time to move. The 8ummer>heate 
el IWljnirei|i< not so healthful, Couttet urged, as the Iweeze 
Wfx Alpine rose; Buskin himself was tired out, and had 
mucV widiin him that needed quiet thinking on. So they 
trotted over the Apennines, stayed for a few days at Parma, 
oaflght gleams of Monte Kosa from Piacenza and Pavia, and 
sought mountain-solitude beneath her snows at Macugnaga. 

Of this now favourite resort, and of the valley of approach 
to it. Buskin held heretical views. The Val Anzasca, says* 
Murray, “combines all that is most lovely in Italian with 
all that is most grand in Swiss scenery.*' The Val Anzasca, 
says Buskin, “is merely a deep furrow through continuous 
masses of shaly rock, blistered by the sun and rough with 
jfinipcr, with scattered chostnut-troes and postures below. 
There tire no precipices, no defiles, no distinct summits on * 
either flank; wlfile the Monte Bosa, occasionally seen It 
the extremity of the valley, is a mere white heap, with no 
more form in it than a haycock after a thunder-shower.” 
Macugnaga pleased him no better. “I did not then, nor 
do 1 yet, understand why the village should have a name 
at all, more than any other group of half-a-dozen chalets 
in a sheltered dip of moorlands.” The inn in those days 
was tiny and primitive, and perhaps even Couttet’s minis- 
trations did not make up for the fleshrpots of Florence. 

A letter from Buskin to a friend gives a description of 
the “deal cabin”: — 


(Jo the Rzv. E. CiATTOH.) “Macoonaoi, Aug. 3. . . . Up 
here among the hills — ^living in a deal cabin, in which I can’t stretch 
widiout taking the skin off my knuckles, with not a soul whom I can 
q)eak to except the cows' and the goats and a black puppy, and some 
sociable moths who some in the evening to put my candle out — I begin 
to feel moro like St. Paul or St. Anthony than myself. 1 don’t mean 
. tmt St. Paul, but fheir St Paul here — the first hermit, who had the 
two lions to dig his grave, the two pious lions that wouldn’t go away 
afterwards till tiiqr had got St Anthony’s blearing.” 

.'i!. 

Buskin fctia4 solitude like Dr. 

Zimmmsuiiiii gx St. Paul the Anchorite. He could not 
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lAF. have stayed out his appointed time at Maougna|a, l^^aliys, 
if it had not been for a pocket volume of Shak^l^peim lAidi 
he set himself for the first time to read with seriohs stud^t 
The plays had been familiar to him from childhood*; bat 
“the attentive reading meant the discovery of a more 
perfect truth, or a deeper pasnon, in the words that l^td 
before rung in my ears with too little questioned melody.* 
Buskin’s studies of Shakespeare, seattered through his 
published works, and in references more numerous than 
those to any other author except Dante, are well worth 
collecting. To the attentive reading now commenced at 
Macugnaga he attributed “ the courses of study which led him 
into fruitful thought out of the till then passive sensation 
of merely artistic or naturalist thought.” ^ ■ 

It was artistic and naturalist studies, however, to* which 
he next turned. One of the objects which* he had proposed 
to himself on this tour was to find and study the sites and 
scenes of some of Turner’s “delight-drawings,” and more 
especially of that of the “Pass of Faido” (partly engraved 
as “The Gate of the Hills” in the frontispiece to the third 
volume of Modem Painters).^ From Macugnaga, then, he 
made his way to the Italian side of the St. Gotbard, where 
he found the object of his search, as reported in a letter 
to his father 

"Faido, Friday, Augutt 16. — have found his snlgect or the 
materials of it here; and 1 shall devote to-morrow to examining 
them, and seeing how he has put them together. The stones, road, 
and bridge are all true ; but the mountains, compared with Turner’s 
oolossal conception, look pigmy and poor. Nevertheless, Turner has 
{pven their actual, not their apparent dzc. ... I have ^ two 
sketches tS-day (Saturday) of Mr. Turner’s subject, and a specimen of 
the stones of the torrent — gneiss coloured by iron ochre proceeding 
from decomposing garnets. The road on the left is the old one, whidi 
has been carried away in the pass, and that on the right is the new 
one, vdiich crosses the stoeam ^by the shabby temporary bridge. B 
has been carried away twice, so that tiiere are the remains of twp, 
roads and two bridges, and three new bridges of wood, whidi 
Turner has cat out, keeping thwone he wanted. The gaUeiy on » 
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llw il^ly destroyad— it protected the loed firoot a eatamet 

ttUA' haa nio^ taken another line^ and has left the vom channel 


Plna^" 


The studies here recorded, with others of later years, went 
to Jbuilding up Buskin’s well - known chapter on “ Tur- 
qetian Topography.” ^ The “specimen of the stones of the 
torrent ” was a cherished possession. He used to show it, 
side by side, with Turner’s drawings, to his class at Oxford, 
as often also to visitors at Denmark Hill and Brantwood. 


V 

• The travels werfi now extended, and in a direction which 
was to enlarge once more the revelations of this year, by a 
letter from Harding asking if Buskin would join him on 
an autumn sketching-tour. Buskin went down to meet him 
at Baveno, and thence they drove, stopping to sketch as 
they went, Ijy Como, Bergamo, Desenzano, and Verona, to 
Venice. The travelling companions, though diverse in 
styles, were sympathetic in tpstes. “We could always sit 
down to work,” says Buskin, “ within a dozen yards of each 
other, both pleased. I did not mind his laughing at me 
for poring into the foreground weeds, ^ich he thought 
sufficiently expressed by a agzag, and heartily admired in 
him the brilliancy of easy skill, which secured, and with 
emphasis, in an hour or two, the effept of scenes I could 
never have attempted.” It is worth noting, however, that 
some of Buskin’s drawings of this year show a new breadth 
ai^ sel^cUoa There is a “ View from Vc^ogna,” for instance, 
in which “ a vista of ranges of mountiuns and distant lake is 
treated with all tllb style of the modem 'secession' in its 
dsoorative use of natural material and omission of the in- 
essentiaL” * At Venice, Harding and Buskin were at first 
preoccupied with sketching. They were moored every morn- 
ing at six o’clock amoi^ the boats in the fruit-market ; in the 

1 * 8ee,fiiith«,oa this suhjsot, at IfanAatar, 1904, No, 836. 
lM^,p. 867. The drawing is Plate 5 in v<d. 

‘ * OaHjtgm if tht Smkm StMii- zxxvL of the Library Edition. 
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^P. afternoons they lashed the gondola to the 8t€S!ii a ishtog^ 
boat, sailing, as the wind served, within or outside tihe lad<| 
and sketching the boat and her sails in their varied action^ 
or Venice, as she shone far away beyond her islands * On 
the sunset-walks in the evening, they were often accompanied 
by two other English visitors, staying also at Danieli^s — 
Boxall, afterwards Royal Academician and Director of the 
National Gallery, and Mrs. Jameson, working at Venice on 
- her Sacred and Legendary Art The three artists never had 
the same reasons, but they liked the same pictures — much 
to Mrs. Jameson's peace of mind, says Ruskin, in his kindly, 
though pungent, notice of that estimable compiler. 

Harding for the most part left Ruskin to do picture- 
seeing by himself; but one day, after* they had been in 
Venice for a fortnight, they went together and knocked at 
t\ie door of the Scuola di San Rocco, to see the then little- 
known and uncared-for Tintorets within. The visit was a 
turning-point in the work of Ruskin's life : — 

*^But for that porter’s opening, 1 should (so far as one can ever 
know what they should) have written, The Stmies of Charnmni^ 
instead of The Stones of Venice; and the Laws of FhoU^ in the 
full code of them, before beginning to teach in Oxford : and I 
should have brought out in full distinctness and use what faculty 
1 had of drawing the human face and form with true expr^ion 
of their higher beauty. But Tintoret swept me away at oncis into 
the *mare maggiore’^ of the schools of painting which crowned the 
power and perished in the fall of Venice ; so forcing me into the 
study of the history of Venice herself ; and through that into what 
^ else I have traced or told of the laws of national strength an^ virtue." 

Ho cause away from the Scuola di Saa Rocco feeling, as 
he says elsewhere, that he **had seen that day the Art 
of Man in its full majesty for the first time; and that 
there was also a strange and precious gift in myself enaUing 
me to recognize it, and therein ennobling, not crushing me/* ’ 

> Titttoiref 8 saying, as recorded by Bidolfi : ** £ faticoso lo stum 
della pittura, e sempre si fa il mare maggiore.” 

• Epilogue to Modem Paintdee^ voL ii. 
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Hic iiituHiiM 'Was henceforth, he felt, to be that of thtf 0] 
^torpseter i& the PUgrim’a Progtvas. 
e The revelation of Tintoret is described in letters to his 
father:— 

Venice, Sept 23.— I have been quite overwhelmed to-day by 
a man whom I never dreamed of— Tintoret. I always thought 
him a good and clever and forcible painter; but I had not the 
smallest notion of his enormous powers. Harding has been as 
much taken aback as I have — but ho says he is 'crumbled up/ 
while I feel encouraged and excited by the good art. ... It is 
marvellous lucky I came hero, or I might have disgraced myself 
for ever by speaking slightly of Tintoret. 1 look upon Tintoret 
i^ow, though as a les^ perfect painter, yet as a far greater man than 
Titian ipse. . . , 

Sept. 24. — I have had a draught of pictures to-day enouj^h 
to drown me. 1 never was so utterly crushed to tho earth before 
any human intellect as I was to-day — before Tintoret. Just be 
so good as to take my list of painters and put him in the school 
of Art at the* top — top— top of everything, with a great big black 
line underneath him to stop him off from everybody ; and put 
him in the school of Intellect,* next after Michael Angelo. He 
took it so entirely out of me to-day that I could do nothing at 
last but lie on a bench and laugh. Harding sard that if he had 
been a figure«painter, he never could have touched a brush again, 
and that he felt more like a flogged schoolboy than a man, and 
no wonder. Tintoret don’t seem able to, stretch himself till you 
give him a canvas forty feet square, and then — he lashes out 
like a leviathan^ and heaven and earth come together. M. Angelo 
Umself^ cannot hurl figures into space as he does, nor did M. . 
Angelo ever paint space which would not look like a nutshell beside 
Tintorefs. Just im&giue the audacity of the fellow — in his Massacre 
of the Innocents one of the mothers has hurled herself off a terrace 
to the executioner and is falling head foremost and backwards 
-4iolding up the child still 

''And such a Resurrection as there is ! — the rocks of the sepulchre 
eracked all to pieces and roaring down upon you, while the Christ 
aoacs forth into a torrent of angels, whirled up into heaven till 
' fem, are lost ten tknes over. And then to see bis touch of quiet 
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thought in his awful Crucifixion. There is an osfliir'tiw 
feeding on the remains of palm leaves. If that ii&'t' a.>inaatei^f 
stroke, I know not what is. As for painting, I think I didn't know 
what it meant till to-day ; the fellow outlinos you your figure with 
ten strokes, and covers it with as many more. I don’t believe it 
took him ten minutes to invent and paint a whole length. Amy 
he goes, heaping host on host, multitudes that no man can number 
— never pausing, never repeating himself. Clouds and whirlwinds 
and fire and infinity of earth and sea, all alike to him. . . .” 

The rush and enthusiasm of Buskin’s new discoveries are 
even more striking in these first impressions, than in 
the more deliberate descriptions, based upon them, in his 
books. One sees how true of his owq case is what h^ 
says in the passage from which I have quoted at the head 
of this chapter: “true taste is for over growing, learn- 
ing, reading, worshipping, laying its hand upon its mouth 
because it is astonished, lamenting over itself, and testing 
itself by the way that it fits things.” 


V 

Harding presently returned home, while Buskin remained 
to continue his learning, reading, worshipping. He was 
engaged, among other studies from Tintoret, in majjting 
the pen-and-sepia drawing of a portion of the Crucifixion 
in S. Bocco of which he afterwards placed photographs 
on sale. The incessant work and emotional strain began 
to. telL “You will not feel it at present,". Couttet had 
said to him, “ but you will feel it afterwards.” At fadua, 
and again on the homeward journey from Geneva to 
Paris, a*£t of nervous depression, aocoihpanied by smne 
fever and tingling in the throat, overtook him; a letter 
firom home, announcing the death of his eldest Chx>^on 
oou^, a strong and dutiful youth, struck him, he says, 
with awe, and “wonder what my own selfish life was to 
come to or. end in.” He fell mto “ the temper and 'more 
or less tacit offering of very real prayer”; and “on the 
third day what people who'' fire in the halnt of praying 
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as tonsoiousness of iuiswer came to me*, and a 
certajUty that the illness, which had all this while increased 
if an]^hing, would be taken away.” This certainty of mind, 
this happy sense of direct relation with Heaven, passed away ; 
Buskin was not to regain any large part of it till after 
many spiritual wanderings. ** I had scarcely reached home 
in safety,” he says, “ before I had sunk back into the faintness 
and darkness of the Under-World.” The Under-World, 
I think he means, in the sense of a falling away in the 
fervour of his personal faith, not in that of any intellectual 
dubiety. The temper which was his during these travels 
of 1845, and in which, upon his return home, he resumed 
his work, is shown by his lines on '' Mont Blanc Revisited ” : — 


Vm. 


‘‘They meet me, 'midst thy shadows cold, — 
Such thoughts as holy men of old 
Amid the desert found ; — 

Such gladness, as in Him they felt 
Who with them through the darkness dwelt, 
^ And compassed all around.” 


His mind was now well stored; his heart was burning 
within him. He was full of new discoveries which he 
held to be certain truths ; of happy enthusiasms which he 
expected all the world to share, as soon as he could get 
them written down. The faith of his childhood was still 
unshaken; he was possessed by the joy of a beautiful 
world, as yet undimmed by any shadow from its sorrows; 
he had thought out a theory which seemed to explain 
and sanctify the beauty and the joy. Such was the temper 
in which he sat down in his study at Denmark Hill to write 
his famous second volume. 



CHAPTER IX 

THB SECOND VOLUME OF MODERN PAINTEEtS 
(1846-1846) 

" O world, as Qod has made it ! All is beauty ; 

And knowing this, is love, and love is duty.” — B rownino. 

Buskin reached Denmark Hill at the beginning of November 

1845. The second volume of Modem PmrUere, on which Ub 
lyjw worked uninterruptedly, was published on April 24, 

1846. The actual composition caimot thus have taken him 
mdeh more than five months; but his studies for it had 
occupied him for three years. 


J 

The first volume was now going into a third edttioB, 
and the publishers had accepted the new volume on the 
author’s terms, as decided by his father, for they had 
already reported it as called for by the public. Soide of 
the author’s drawings which had been exhibited had added 
to his reputation. “It happened to us within the k|t 
fsw weeks,” wrote one of the reviewers, “to be a; gues^4i|. 
(t meeting of the Graphic Society, where some drawmgs 
^m the pencil of the gentleman to whom the huthor*' 
ship of, this work is ascribed were exhibited, and on that 
ooca^n a member of the Royal Academy, after exunin- 
ing one of the subjects with much attention, exdaita^ in 
our hearing—' The man who can draw like that may wxitei 
anything he pleases upon art.' The second volume could 
thus count on a respectfiirhearing ; and “ the press reviews,*’ 
says Buskin, “were either cautious or complimehtaiy-r' 

^ (^wreh of England Qlmrttrtff ISnitw, JvIfyilMS. 
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now/to iMt of my memory, contemptuous.'*^ This OBAXtf 
vss tihe case; for the AtheruBvm, which had ^ 

loudfy assailed the champion of Turner before, now re- 
turned to the charge with a copious vocabulary of abuse 
against his new production. Flowers of Billingsgate/* 

" bfiok-bats/* ‘‘kennel-water/* “eructations of idle wind/* 
were among the critical amenities which it bestowed'^upon 
the Graduate. But the notices were, upon the whole, highly 
complimentary; especially those in the quarterly reviews, 
then more numerous and influential than now. The Foreign 
Qua/rterlyy for instance, in a notice of the two volumes 
together, remarked that in the second volume the author 
“speaks in a tone of maturer judgment, and greater 
modesty,” and pronounced the book to be “the most valu- 
able cofttribution towards a proper view of painting, its 
purpose and meaiis, that has come within our knowledge.^* 

The Ecclesiastic y another quarterly review of the time, pre- 
dicted that the writer's “love and devotion will find their 
reward in kindling kindred flames in others, and securing 
a rich tribute of homage and sympathy which nothing 
else receives besides true and original genius.” One such 
tribute, which Buskin valued greatly, came from Dr. John 
Brown of Edinburgh, who had written to the author, as 
yet unknown to him, immediately upon reaching the book. 

“ I need not say,** replied “ The Author of Modern Painters!* 

“that I am grateful to you for expressing your feelings to 
me; and that the support of such assurances of sympathy 
is in every way precious. You appear to feel at present 
a little too enthusiastically ; as I suppose is gene- 
^ly the case with our first reception of that for which we 
ftre prepared by previous tendencies of feeling in the saifie 
direction.” A little later, the identity of the author became 
Impwn to Dr. Brown, who had been asked to write upon 
tto bodk for the North British Seview^ The notice was 
iMioiantly complimentary 

«<Thi8 is a veiy extraordinary and a very delightful book, 
fail of truth and goodness, of power and beauty. If genius may 


^ ‘ Prasteriia, voL ii. f 192. 
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mfiBAV. be considered (and it is as serviceable a defiiution ar is cix^reiLt) 
^ that power by whlidi one man produces, for the Wor the pleasure 
of his fellow*men, something at once new and true, have we 
here its unmistakable and inestimable handiwork. . . . Tfie book 
gave us wings, opened new doors into heaven, brought the country 
into the town, made the invisible seen, the distance near/’ * 

But the editor of the Review, thinking it judicious, I suppose, 
to mingle something of the bitter, had interpolated various 
qualifications ; and amongst them, a “ wish that the author 
would determine at once and for good not to be eloquent 
any more/’ Brown wrote to explain the nature of the case, 
and Ruskin replied (June 27, 1846) 

“ I do not think there is one whit mo^ fault-finding tham^ is 
|ully and fairly warrantable, certainly no more than is ^^expediennt^ 
for I fear that if your kind spirit of praise had thoroughly per- 
vaded the article there had been much chance of all being set 
down as the work of my friends and private abettors, and much 
of the credit it will now carry refused in consequepce. Neverthe- 
less, for my own part, I was glad to hear you had not written 
the passages in question, for, though preparing to consider them 
and benefit by them as 1 best might, I was a little aghast at the 
request that I would never be eloquent any more ; for I do think 
that some things cannot be said except passionately and figura- 
tively, and my own tendencies at present are so entirely prosaic, 
and such delight as I once had in, or power over, the fancy so 
fast evaporating or freezing, or sinking, as Wordsworth has it| 
from the fouwlain into the 'ecmfortlm and hidden wedt Aat 
it pains me to be thrust away from the last hold that I had; or 
thought I had, upon the altai\ and ordered into the ice-house of 
mere philosophy, there to be kept cool and 

II • 

The book, which was thus fsTOvurably recdved, diffws both 
in style and in Babjeot*matter firom its piedeoessor “The 
calmer tone of the second volume resulted,” he aSerwaids 
said, “from the simple fimt that the first was written in 
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great liasti and indignation, for a special purpose and time ; 

—the second,* after I had got engaged, abnost unawares, ^ 
in inquiries which could not be hastily nor indignantly 
pursued.” * He was now dealing with arguments of high 
philosophy, and be sought elevation and dignity of lan> 
guage. In theory he was opposed to any tricks of style 
which departed from simplicity ; in practice, however, he fell 
into some mannerisms — afterwards exposed unmercifully 
by himself. He had been sent to Hooker by his tutor, 
Osborne Gordon, and imitation led him into affectations, — 

“ in the notion,” as he says, “ of returning as far as I could 
to what I thought the better style of old English literature.” * 

The second volume contains throughout high thought 
wedded to stately language; it includes many passages 
which are favourites in books of selections ; and it sustains^ 
hardly with a break, a note of dignity. But probably 
Buskin’s own verdict is likely to stand: tho style of the 
second volume is too self-conscious; it was an experiment 
rather than a development; "it was not,” ho says, "my 
proper stylo.” • 

In subject-matter, the secopd volume reflects the now 
studies which had occupied tho author during 1845. The 
successive enthusiasms aro reflected in the perorations of 
the several volumes. The first had ended with an exhorta- 
tion to Turner to "let each exertion of his mighty mind be 
both hymn and prophecy ; adoration to the Deity, revelation 
to mankind.” The second ends with a canticle in praise of 
" the angel choirs of Angelico, with tho flames on their white 
foreheads waving brighter as they move, and the sparkles 
streaming from their purple wings like the glitter of many 
suns upon a sounding sea, listening, in the pauses of alternato 
song, for the prolongtog of the trumpet blast, and the answer- 
ing of psaltery and cymbal, throughout the endless deep 
aid from all the star shores of heaven.” One of the objects 
of the volume was to be an Interpreter in England— of the 
school of Angelico at Florence, of the school of Tintoret at 

1 SiUme 9 of Vmiee^ toI. i. Appendix xi. 

* Setamo a/nd Lilies, 1671 Preface, § 1. 

* LovelB MeinU, § 130. 
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OHAF. Venice. The effect of the book in theee reepecti, ;rhioh 
^ alone can be measured with anj precision; vas snre and 
speedy. It turned the taste of the age to the piimitivea. 
The acquisition for the Natioital Gallery of many early Italian 
pictures — a policy which Buskin advocated strenuously in 
a letter to the Times in 1847 — is an illustration of Uxis con* 
version of taste and interest. The foundation and work of 
the Arundel Society are another. Of this Society, established 
in 1849 and dissolved in 1897, Buskin was from the first a 
member of the Council, other members being his Mends 
Liddell, Newton, and Oldfield. The or^nal prospectus of 
the Society, after referring to the importance of meeting"' a 
revived interest in art by suitable instruction, remarks — as 
if in echo of passages of the second volume of 
Painters — ^that “the materials for such instruction are 
*' abundant, but scattered, little accessible, and, in some 
instances, passing away. Of the frescoes of Giotto, Orcagna, 
Ghirlandajo, much which has never been delineated, nor 
oven properly described, is rapidly perishing.” The water- 
coloirr copies of works of art made for the Society, and 
reproduced by it in chromo-lithography, were on its dis8olu> 
tion presented to the National Gallery. The reader who 
examines the collection there will see how many of the 
works to which Buskin called attention were selected by 
the Society for record. 

In connexion with the ArundelSociety I may notice here, 
though out of chronological order, Buskin’s book on Giotto. 
In 1853 the Society commissioned Mr. Williams to make 
drawings of Giotto’s frescoes in the Arena Chapel at Padua. 
The drawings, out on wood by the brothers Dalziel, were 
published at intervals between 1853 and 1860;*and, with 
eaoh Ijatch of them, descriptive lettespress by Buskin was 
included. With the first part, issued in 1853, his famous 
essay on Giotto’s life and genius was given. In some 
respects modem criticism of Giotto has “got past Buddn 
now,” and in others he himself wot^, later in his life, 
have revised the essay.* There is in it a certain note of 
apolo|^, which he cert^ly would not have used had the 
book Teen written twenty j^ears later, “ The early efforts of 
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had written in his first Tolnme, “are the burning iOHJUPi 
meesafBS of pAtfdxeoy, deliyered by the stammering lips of 
infants.” He came afterwards to regard the stammerer as 
‘ a mighty master.' The Protestant bias is also noticeable in 
the essay. And, again, as Buskin said in an “Advertise- 
ment;” he had made no study of Giotto’s life ; for historical 
data he accepted Lord Lindsay, and was thus led into some 
statements which, in the light of later inquiries, are almost 
certainly erroneous. Buskin, it should be noted more par- 
ticularly, places Giotto’s work at Assisi after that at Padua ; 
the more generally received view is that the frescoes in the 
Arena Chapel were the later by some years, those in Santa 
Croce being, again, much later still. The essay on Giotto 
and the notes on the frescoes remain, nevertheless, the 
standard *work on their subject, and at the time of first 
publication made almost an epoch in the study of Italian* 
art in this country. English taste, in the years when the 
book first appeared, was only beginning to awake to a duo 
appreciation of the Primitives, and Buskin showed the 
way to a fuller knowledge of Giotto. The points upon 
which he insisted — the balanced sanity of Giotto’s intellect, 
the broad humanity of his temper, his power of entering 
into the heart of a subject, and his peculiar faculty of 
dramatic presentation — these remain the essential points in 
all authoritative criticisms of the painter, while nothing that 
is much significant has been found for addition to Buskin’s 
notes on the legendary, dramatic, and artistic characteristics 
of the several frescoes. • 

The second volume of Modem PairUers was no less suc- 
cessful in establishing the fame of Tintoret. It has been well 
pointed out that Buskin Imd come to Venice in a right mood 
to appreciate the sweep and grandeur of Tintoretto’s genius. 

“Fresh from the stormy grandeur of the St. Gothard, ho 
found the lurid skies and looming giants of the Visitation, 
or the Baptism, or the Crucifixion, re-echomg the subjects 
of Turner as ‘ deep towering to deep.' ” * Between Turner 
and Tintoret there is, indeed, both intellectual and technical 

' Sm oliap. xir. in the next ' Vr, G. . Collingwood’a L^e of 
VDlnne. Sudan, 1900, p. 104. 
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RUSKIN AND TDftOBETTO 

O^P. aflbiity. "Greater imagination, a grander impteaooniim 
and conception, and a more burning zeaT, rath« than n 
faithful adherence to the traditiona of the schools, wan 
Tintoretto’s message to the ages.” * It was the menage that 
Turner also conTeyed, and there is reason for thinking that 
in the mighty Venetian he had recognised a kindred 'spirit. 
Samuel Rogers, when on his way to Italy, had met several 
artists returning from that country. The first was Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and Rogers put the question to him, 
” What do you think the finest picture you have seen in 
Italy ? " After slight hesitation, he replied, " The Mwade 
of St. Mark, by Tintoretto.” Rogers then said, " The next 
painter I met was Turner, and I put the same question to 
him. Without a moment’s hesitation he said ‘ Tintorette.’ ” * 
It was part of Ruskin’s mission to reveal the genfiis of both 
' painters to the modern world. He juiStly claimed ‘ that he 
disclosed the supremacy of Tintoret, who had fallen almost 
into neglect^ until this volume and the third of The Stones 
of Venice were published. In this respect, as also in winnmg 
better recognition for the school of Fra Angelico, the second 
volume of Modem Painters assuredly did not miss its mark. 
Ruskin refers in TIus Stones of Venice * — with “ astonishment 
and indignation” — to the notice of Tintoret in Eugler’s 
HancUmk of Painting, then and for many years to come 

> J. B. Stoughton Uolborn’s What a glorious group that is 
Twteretto, 1903, p. 90. we see at the foot of the Cross ! 

' Keminiieeneet of Frederick Good- Beally, for oomposition, for pathos, 
all, R.A., 1902, p. 37. appropriate and harmonioas oom- 

* Modem Painten, vol. ii., Epi- bination of hues, and great exeon* 
logtto, { 13 ( Pralerita, i. $ 180; tire power, I have never sem it 
Pm Clttvigem, Letters 61 and 67. excelled, rarely eqtpdled. The 

* That is, among critics and the poetry of his Last Judgment, the 
general public. That artists appre- hues, tlgi teeming rudmess of oom- 
dated* Tintoret we have already position,— figures whirled in dl 
seen. The following tribute by possibilities of action and fore- 
Etty may be added. 'Writing to shortening,— excite aafbnishment 
Imwrence from Venice in 1823, he at his powers that does not easily 
says: " YoUf 1 am sure, must hare subside ” (Alexander QHcbrist't 
been much struck with thp Tin- Lif€ofEUy,ie 169). 

torets here; in the Academy, * Intr^uctory remarks to 
Dooa^alioe, etc. ; his Last Judg- Venetian l^dex. 
men^Onwifi^oiiy small St. Agnes. 
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the raoognned authority in such matters. The note added OHAP. 
to later editions of the Handbook is significant of the efiloaoy 
of Ruskia’s championsUp 

“13ie remarks in the text upon Tiutoretto have been retained, 
although they do scant justice to that groat master, whose works 
are now better known and more fully understood and appreciated 
in England, principally through the eloquent writings of Hr. 

Buddn. It may be asserted with confidence that no ]>ainter has 
excelled him in nobility and grandeur of conception, and few in 
poetic intention.” t 

Mr. Charles Eliot Norton has well said that the chapters 
in the second Tolume,on Imagination, with their “ illustra- 
tions of th^ themo drawn from the works ... of Tintoret, 
the artist endowed above all others with imaginative power, 
form an unrivalled text-book for tho student of the nobler 
qualities of the art. This section of the book,’’ he adds, ” in 
its setting forth of the function of the imaginative faculty 
in pictorial art,miay well be compared with Wordsworth’s 
Prefaces in their study of the same faculty as displayed in 
poetry. Wordsworth’s and Buskin’s treatises are mutually 
complementary; and they afibrd a body of doctrine ad- 
mirably fitted to enlighten, enlarge, and elevate the under- 
standing of the reader in its appreciation of the work and 
worth of the most precious and loftiest of human powers.” 


III 

p 

1%e interpretation of Angelico and Tintoretto was, how- 
ever, only one object of Buskin’s book. The other was to 
"exphun the nature of that quality of beauty which I now 
saw to eust through all the happy conditions of living 
organism*’;* to explain its nature, and to explain also the 
“ theoretic fkoulty ” of admiration by which it may be appre- 
harded. ha this respect the second volume of Modern 

* jnfth edition, 1887, voL ii "Brantwood Edition” of Modem 

p. Ufi. Paintm, voL il 

* Introdnotionto toe American * PrvkrUa, vol. iL § 183. 
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HISTORY OF THE VOLUME 


CRAP. Pavntm occupies a central place in Buskin’s, system, and his 
attitude at different times towards the book is of some interest. 
The second volume was reprinted in 1848, 1851, 1^6, and ^ 
1869 ; it was included, of course, in the complete new edition 
of 1873. He was averse, however, from the republication of 
the book, and was especially out of humour with the second 
volume. He hod outgrown its theological standpoint ; he 
was ashamed of its sectarian narrowness; and he was dis< 
pleased by its affectations of style. Hence, when contem- 
plating a revised series of his Works in 1870-71, he excluded 
the second volume of Modem Painters from its scope.^ 
Subsequently, however, he selected that very volume for 
separate and special ropublication. What caused him to 
change his mind was, firstly, the rise of the^ so-cAUed 
" ffisthetic " craze, with which by the ignorant he was some- 
times himself connected; and, next, the constraint he felt 
to reinforce the system of " natural philosophy and natural 
theology," which he had accepted as the basis of his teaching 
and which had come to be assailed on so ipeny sides. He 
hod intended, he says, “ never to have reprinted the second 
volume of Moiiem Pahiievs” ; but “I find now," he adde^, 
that the ‘ general student ’ has plunged into such abysses, 
not of analytic, but of dissoly tic, — dialytic — or even diarrhoeic 
— lies, belonging to the sooty and sensual elements of his 
London and Paris life, that however imperfectly or dimly 
done, the higher analysis of that early work of mine ought 
at least to be put within his reach ; and the fact, somehow, 
enforced upon him, that there were people before he lived, 
who know what 'sesthesis' meant, though they did not 
think that pigs’ flavouring of pigs’-wash was ennobled by 
giving it that Greek’ name : and that there were also people 
who^knew what vital beauty meant,' though they did not 
seek it either in the model-room, or the Parc aux Cer£s.’’* 
To the same effdet is the note added in 1883 to*the first 
chapter the second volume, in protest against the 
*' sssthetio ” folly “ which in recent days ^ made art at ohee 
the corruption, and the jest, of the vu^ar world." Similarly, 

' Sttcmt md LUim, 1871 Pnboe, $ S. 

(1881), i 130. 
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BusIhii felt io^pelled to republish his second voltune as a OHAP. 
protest against " so many baseless semblances of philosophy,” 
and as jk vindication of the Faith “in the creating Spirit, as 
the source of Beauty.”^ Accordmgly in 1882 he prepared, 
and in the following year published, a new and revised 
edition of this second volume. He had come to feel in the 
end that he had builded better than ho knew, and that the 
volume, which he had thought of discarding, might yet be 
of special value in its time.* 

What, then, is Beauty according to Ruskin ? and what, 
the faculty which apprehends it? “There is,” he says, 

“no other definition of the Beautiful, nor of any sulyeot 
of delight to the sesthetic faculty, than that it is what 
onA noble spirit hal created, seen and felt by another of 
similar or equal nobility. So much as there is in yoi^ 
of ox, or of swine, perceives no beauty, and creates none; 
what is human in you. In exact proportion to the perfection 
of its humanity, can create it, and receive.”* The beautiful 
is not, as Keqts said, the true ; for the mirage of the desert 
is fairer than its sands. Nor is it the useful; unless the 
most beautiful products of art; are spades and millstones. 

Nor does it depend on custom ; Gower Street may become 
less ugly to you if you are used to it, but it is not custom 
that is the cause of the beauty of Giotto’s Tower. Nor 
does it depend on association of ideas. Associations are 
a source of pleasure; so is beauty; but beauty is not 
therefore association. No; beauty consists, says Ruskin, 
in certfun external qualities of bodies which are typical of 
Bfivine attributes, and in the appearance of felicitous ful- 
filment }fk vital things. Every ono has heard of the repose 
of true beauty; why is repose beautiful? Because it is 
“a type of Divine pArmanenoe,” and satisfies 

“ The anivenial instinct of repose, 

* The longing for confirmed tranquillity. 

Inward and outward, humble and sab^bie*— 

The life where hope and memory are one." 

' DeuaUim (1863), Toh iL eb. ii 

* See further on this subject, Vbl. II. chap. nir. 

* Antra Pentelin, { 18. 
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CHAP. That is an instance of what Buskin means bj Tyj^i^al 
Becmty. Why, again, is ‘‘the ideal” beautiful? Why is 
the skylark I^autiful? Because it so perfectly fulfils the 
bird-ideal; so happily performs, that is, the functions of 
songster of the sky. Why is the face of an ideal man 
more beautiful than that of the man in the street ? BeccAise 
art is “ the pure mirror that can show the seraph standing 
by each body, as signal to the heavenly land.” That is what 
is meant by Vital Bemdy. Beauty, then, according to Buskin, 
is “the expression of the creating spirit of the universe.” 
Beautiful things are useful to men because they are beauti- 
ful, and for the sake of their beauty. The science of nature 
” must give heed not only to her chemical or physical com- 
position, her truth, her utility, her richness, her fertility, 
her evolution, but to that also which we worship in'life and 
(fespiso in argument, which is graven in fdets and prescribed 
by systems, which we seek in silence and dream of with awe 
— the Beautiful.” ^ We may name the creating spirit of the 
universe os we will, but the recognition of it is a i^ondition 
of the right apprehension of the beautiful. The theoretic or 
contemplative faculty which apprehends the beautiful is not 
a mere operation of the sense, neither is it entirely of the 
intellect ; — 

“ For, as it is necessary to the existence of an idea of beauty, 
that the sensual pleasure which may be its basis should be accom- 
panied first with joy, then with love of the object, then with the 
perception of kindness in a superior intelligence, finally, with thank- 
fulness and veneration towards that intelligence itself; and as no 
idea can be at all considered as in any way an idea of beauty, until 
it be made up of these emotions, any more than we can be said to 
have an idea of a letter of which we perceiv^ the perfume and the 
fair writing, vtdthout understanding the contents of it, or intent of it ; 
and as these emotions are in no way resultant from, nor obteunable 

' BvMfi a to Religwii de la honoured me by giving therein a 
BeaiUd^ by Robert de la Sizeranne, sentence or two frcmi my Sludie$ 
1897* The chapter in thfit book in Biukin (1890), and I now take 
^ beaded Nature'’ contains an ad- leave to quote a sentence at two 
mirabl^'^ aummary of Ruskin’s from him. 
theory. H de la Siseranne 
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by, >ny iteration of tbe Intellect ; it u evident that the aeneation (MASfi 
of beauty is not sensual on the one hand, nor is it intelleetual on 
the other, but is dependent on a pore, right, and open state of the 
heart/i 

Th^ world of beauty is like tho Beryl in Rossetti’s ballad — 

• “ None sees here but the pure alone.” 

It is the theoretio faculty that apprehends better than 
reason or the senses “the claim of all lower nature on 
the hearts of men ; of the rock, and wave, and herb as part 
of their necessary spirit life.” And tho exorcise of the 
faculty is itself the service of Heaven. This thought is 
Aristotle’s, in the groat sentence of the Wiiim which Ruskin 
thus trtmslates ; “ Perfect happiness is some sort of energy 
of Contemplation* for all the life of the gods Ls (thereih) 
glad; and that of men, glad in tho degree in which some 
likeness of the gods in this ©nei^ belongs to them. For 
none other of living creatures (but men only) con be happy, 
wnce in no w*ay can they have any part in Contemplation.” 

Such are the ideas which Ruskin expresses in tbe second 
volume of Modern Painters. *“ I am warned,” said Emerson, 

“by the ill fate of many philosophers not to attempt a 
definition of Beauty.” Ruskin’s theory has been, and will 
be, assailed; but it is consistent with itself, it explains 
many of the phenomena, and it harmonises, better than any 
other philosophy of the beautiful, with a system of natural 
religion — the religion, as Ruskin says, of Job and of Linnscus. 

“ 1 have heard of Theo by the hearing of the oar, but now 
mine eye seeth Thee.” “As one awaked out of sleep, 

1 8aw\he Lord passing by— eternal, infinite, omniscient, 
omnipotent, and I*stood as in a trance.” The volume has, 
moreover, a permanent value, mdependent of the theory 
which it expounds. No one, I think, can read the chapters 
on Infinity, Umty, Repose, Symmetry, Purity, and Modera- 
tion— or, agun, those under the head of Vital Beauty— 
without having his ideas of the beautiful enlaiged, or 
olarified. Buskin was to continue during many years and 

* Mwbni Paintm, voL ii sec. i eb, ii. § 8. 
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802 THE DIGNITY OP ART 

in many volumes to illustrate the phenomena of nature and 
the principles of their beauty which be had described and 
defined in the two first volumes of Modem Pamterai and 
"'it is not too much to say that he, like Winckelmann, has 
given the mind a new organ for the appreciation of beauty.” ' 
These earlier volumes of Modem Painters did much, too, in 
their day, and are of permanent importance as tending to 
create a high ideal both of art and of taste. Art, which is 
the interpretation and creation of beauty, is no recreation — 
it is not a mere amusement, ''a minister to morbid sensi- 
bilities, a tickler and fanner of the soul’s sleep.” It is more 
than this ; not because art is not to give pleasure : on the 
contrary, it is not art unless it does ; but because the plea- 
sures to which it is the highest function of art to appeal 
are not mere pleasures of sense. Ruskin, as was said in the 
leading English journal on the day following his death, 

** constructed an ideal for the artist as well as an ideal of art. 
He showed the artistic profession that it has a mission like the 
pulpit. He inculcated upon it self-respect because its art is worthy 
of respect. . . . Artists must not be unmindful that they owe 
the fuller recognition of their title to public admiration and public 
patronage in no small degree to the blaze of glory with which his 
meteoric pen has invested their whole vocation. Every painter has 
risen in stature by virtue of John Huskiu’s vindication of the heights 
to which Etiglish art must, and English artists may, aspire.” ^ 

Nowhere are such high ideals more powerfully presented 
than in the second volume of Modem Painters, 


* Eernard Bosanquet, A History of Aidhetic, 

* TimeSf Jan. 22, 1900. 
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MARllIAGE 

(1846-1848) 

** The writer’s whole time has lately been occupied in taking 
drawings from one side of buildings, of which masons were 
knocking down the other; nor can he yet pledge himself to 
any time for the publication of the conclusion of Modem 
Ptintm ; he can only promise that its delay shall not bo owing 
to any indolence on his part.” — Preface to the first edition o^ 

The Seveii Lamps, 

By the time the second volume of Modern PaintevH was in 
the hands jof the public. Buskin was again on the Continent. 
He had felt severely the strain of writing the volume, and 
in April 1846 he started t<;t revisit old scones and to show 
his parents some of his new discoveries, No further portion 
of Modern Painters saw the light until 1856. During this 
intervening decade, the 'inagnvm ojmH w*s never wholly out 
of the author’s mind, but its place of plrecedence was for a 
while usurped by other thoughts and tasks. ” It is curious/’ 
he notes in his diary of 1849, " that in literature the most 
successful books seem to have been* planned as they went 
on.” Not Ruskin’s books only, but also the order in which 
he wyote them, were planned as he went on, and his mental 
journeying was at no time free from digressions. At the 
end of the secoild volume of Modem Painters, he was rapt 
in contemplation of ” the angel choirs ” of the early Italian 
pahiters. He followed up that volume by some minor 
writings on allied subjects ; but these were anonymous, and 
when he next appeared before the public with another 
volume, it was found to be devoted to the principles and 
ideals of Gothic architecture. This new study occupied 
bim for seven years, and its results were embodied in five 


I 



804 THE CALL TO ARCHITECTURE 

CHAP, illustrated volames — Die Seven Lampe of Anhitedv/rt 
X- (1849), The Stones of Venice, vol. I (1851), Examples of (he 
Architectv/re of Venice (1851), and The Stones of Venive, 
voIb. ii. and iii. (1853). 


1 

Ruskin did not realise at the time when he started off 
on his now enterprise how long the interruption was to be. 
When he was writing The Seven Iximps, he still thought 
that one more volume would complete Modem Painters; 
while, doubtless, he did not foresee how laborious the studies 
for bis projected work on Venetian arcliitccturo would 
become. Hence he felt no hesitation in yielding to a' new 
impiilso, or — it were, perhaps, better to say~in obeying a 
now call. Ho was over impetuous and enthusiastic ; what* 
ever his hand found to do, he began doing with all his 
might on the instant. In 1845 ho had turned from the 
study of rocks and clouds to that of Fra Angelico and 
Tintoret. Ho hurried home full of fervour, and put out the 
second volume of Modem Painters, But already, as we 
have hoard, another interest was stirring within him. His 
gift for architectural drawing had greatly developed, and 
he saw around him on all sides the passing away of beautiful 
buildings which he felt that ho had the capacity to under- 
stand and the skill to record. It was a question, he said to 
himself, of now or never. Delay would be doubly fatal 
He might be too late to record, and his readers would no 
longer bo able to see. Thus the same burning enthusiasm 
that first threw him into the defence of Turner, and then 
into the interpretation of Tintoret, now diverted him to 
medieeval krohitecture. 

Perhaps, too, something was due to intellectual reaction. 
I^ke most great workers, he knew only one form of recreation 
— a change of work. The close study of architeoture may 
have oome as a relief frornnhat of punting. He and his 
parents yraxi tot to Champagnole, and an entry in his diary 
is interesung as giving the note on the spqt from whieh 
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SOS 

a. famous ^passage in The Seven Lampv mu afterwards OB4P. 
written : — ^ 

VCHJUiPAaNaLa, AprU 19. ... I bave been walking<iin the 
woods beside the river on the ascent towards St. Laurent, and I 
^ave never seen anything like the luxuriance of the wood anemone 
and ozalia; I think Shelley’s ‘pearled Arctnri of the earth' would 
apply better to the anemone than riio daisy, for the star shape is seen 
more definitely at a little distance, and reminded me over and over 
again of constellations. . . . And when I got to the edge of tho ravine, 
and commanded the steep and far ridges of tho higher Jura, there 
was a hawk sailing slowly along the opiwsite cliff, just off the brow 
of it so as to get tho doep river under him, and the solemn roar of 
^ tho water came uy from benoath, mixed with the singing of the 
thrushes among tho pine branches. I felt it more than usual, but 
it struck me suddenly how utterly different the improsMuii of much 
a scene would be, if it were in a strange land, and in one without 
history ; how deai to tho feeling is tho pine of Switzerland conijiarod 
to that of Canada. I have allowed too little weight to these deep 
sym[)athies,*for I think if that pine forest had been among the 
Alleghenys, or if the stream had been Niagara, I should only have 
looked at them with intense melkncholy and desire for home.” 

From Ghampagnole they wont by Geneva and Turin to 
Yercelli and the Lakes, and thence to Venice and Florence; 
afterwards staying some time at Vevay and Chamouni 
(where Buskin had tho pleasure of meeting Acland on his 
wedding-journey), and then home by Troyes and ChiltilloQ- 
sur-Seine. At Venice he was already busy with elaborate 
measurements of the buildings. He filled many pages, too, 
with jiotes on Willis’s recently-published Architectv/re of the 
Midite Ages. He was reading also Woods’ Letters of an 
Arddted, Points which he afterwards developed in The 
Seven Lamps were already occurring to him. Thus, it was 
during this tour that he was struck by the system of inter- 
sectional mouldmgs, which he discussed at length in that 
book as a prinoiptd source of corruption in Gothic architec- 
ture. On this tour of 1846, he was as absorbed in sections 
and mouldings as formerly m flowers and rooks, and as busy 
in drawing doius and windows as once in making sketches 
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OHAP; ef skies and mountams. But one member of the party fidt 
^ serious disappointment in this diversion of interwt. Buskin 
had dwelt with pleasurable anticipation upon the prospect 
of initiating his parents into the beauties of Italian Qothic. 
But his father, who was becoming an old man, had not the 
mental agility which enabled his son to turn so easily froln 
one enthusiasm to another. Father and son "had been 
entirely of one mind about the carved porches of Abbeville 
and living pictures of Vandyck ; but when my &ther now 
found himself required to admire also flat walls, striped like 
the striped calico of an American flag, and oval-eyed saints 
like the figures on a Chinese teacup, he grew restive.” And 
the son grew impatient. One afternoon as they were driving 
past the chapel of La Spina at Fisa, the father, waking out 
of a reverie, asked suddenly, " John, what shall I giVe the 
coflehman?” "Whereupon I, instead of tolling him what 
he asked me, as I ought to have done with much com- 
placency at being referred to on the matter, took upon mo 
with impatience to reprove, and lament over, my father’s 
hardness of heart in thinking at that moment of sublunary 
afiairs. And the spectral Spina of that chapel has stayed 
in my own heart over since.^’ A letter from the elder 
Buskin to his friend W. H. Harrison, among whose papers 
it has boon found, shows the difl’erenco in the point of view 
between father and son : — 

"He is cultivating art at present (Venice, May 25, 1846), 
aearebing for real knowledge, but to you and me this is at present 
a sealed book. It will neither take the shape of picture nor poetry. 
It is gathered in scraps hardly wrought, for he is drawing perpetu- 
ally, but no drawing such as in former days you nr I might compli- 
ment in the usual way by saying it deserved a frame ; but fragments 

1.' 

of everything from a Cupola to a Cart-wheel, but in such bits that it 
is to the common eye a mass of Hieroglyphics — all true — ^Truth itself 
but Truth in mosaic.” 

The irriter’s habitual good sense hits off m a happy 
phrase the somewhat disjointed nature of Buskin’s studies, 
and thp letter is not without its note pathos to the 
sympathetic ear* The father, had hoped^to see his son 
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bcyxime a Rishop, and the Churoh had bem giVMi up; CBAK 
to eee him 'become a second Bjion, and poetry was now ^ 

written no more. He had made some mark with his 
dra^gs, and now he only did architectural jottings. 

Modem Pavatera was winning for him a literary reputation ; 
ynt he showed no disposition to finish the book. It does 
not appear, however, that Buskin had as yot determined on 
casting his architectural studios into tho form of a separate 
essay. They seem to have l)een originally intended for a 
part or a section in Modem Pamtem That book, however, 
made no progress. His literary production during the next 
two years (1847, 1848) was small. He suffered a good deal 
from ill-health, and there wore distractions. 


. II 

On his return from tho Continent, Buskin was still much 
occupied, as his note-books show, with architectural studios ; 
he spent much time also at tho British Museum among tho 
illuminated manuscripts and tho natural history collections 
(not then removed to South Kensington). The circle of 
his friends, acquaintances, and correspondents was now 
enlarging; his literary reputation was becoming more ex- 
tended as the circulation of Modem Po Intern increased. 
He was often to be scon at Bogers’s breakfast table, 
paying respectful homage in the presence of gracious con- 
descensioa With another, and a very different, literary 
personage of the day — Mary Russell Mitford — ho now formed 
a friendship, which was to be one of tho chief solaces of her 
declining years. Buskin has described her among tho circle 
of modest authors, in the days of the AimuaU, who wore 
within his ken, through his " first editor," W. H. Harrison — 
"merry Miss Mitford, actually living in the country, actually 
walking in it, loving it.” ^ To her studies of country life, and 
of children,* he attached no small importance in literary 
histoty. Her writings, he said, "have the playfulness and 
purity of the Vicevr of Wakefield without the naughtiness of 

* " My First Editor,” reprinted mO»0u Old Road 

* Art if England, 1 109. 
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CHAP, its oocssional wit, or the dust of the world’s great road on 
the other side of the hedge." ^ She, on her part, was m early 
admirer of Modem Pmnters. Ruskin had first been to see 
her in January 1847. “ Save you read an Oxford Gra«(uate’s 
letters on Art?” she wrote to a friend (January 27). “The 
author, Mr. Ruskin, was here last week, and is certainly &e 
most charming person 1 have ever known. The books are 
very beautiful, although I do not agree in all the opinions ; 
but the young man himself is just what if one had a son one 
should have dreamt of his turning out, in mind, manner, 
conversation, everything.”* The visit was repeated; and 
Miss Mitford was more and more delighted with him. “ He 
has been here two or three times,” she wrote (July 26) ; " he 
is by far the most eloquent and interesting young man that 
I have ever scon — grace itself and sweetness.” * 

Of the personal appearance of the “interesting young 
man” who thus won Miss Mitford’s heart, the best like- 
ness is the full-length portrait in water-colour by George 
Richmond, reproduced as frontispiece to this volume. It 
shows a tall and slightly-built figure, clad in the ample 
frock-coat and blue stock, which he always wore, the head 
surmounted by abundant brown hair. He is sitting, as 
Ruskin said in describing the portrait, “ at a picturesque desk 
in the open air, in a crimson waistcoat and white trousers, 
with a magnificent port-crayon in my hand, and Mont Blanc, 
conventionalised to Raphaelesque grace, in the distance.” 
The artist amid these pictorial graces did not miss the char- 
acteristic hand, with its long, t^, and tapering fingers. 

Miss Mitford was sixty when Ruskin first met her, she 
was in poor health, and not overburdened with worldly goods. 
Her R&sMediom of a Literary Life, published in 1852, con- 
olude4 with a chapter on Ruskin, and in it she sud : “ My 
most kind friend Mr. Ruskin will understand why 1 con- 
nect his name with the latest event that has befallea me, 
th^ leaving the cottage that for thirty years had been my 
shelter.” His thoughtful kindness did much, in divers little 

> Lfttor to Miss Mitford (April 2S, 18M). 
jii$ FrimUi^ of Mary EiuoM Mitford, vol. ii. p. 107. 

* LMm qfMary Se^d Sotua, voL L p. 288. 



LETTER TO MISS MITFORD M9 

m are toM, to oheer her oloaing years. He seat her CQSAP. 
every book tLat would iuterest and every delicacy that 
would strengthen her. At the time of his first aoquaintaaoe 
with Hiss Mitford, she had become lame, as the result of a 
fall, and he wrote a letter of condolence : — 

**[DBNBfiLBK Hill] Saturday^ 19^4 June [1847]. — ^Mt dbab 
Madam,— >Y oa will not, I am sure, doubt the regret with which I 
received your last kind letter, informing mo both of the disappoint- 
ment I must myself sustain and of its cause, so trying to you 
yourself. I do indeed sympathise most deeply in the sorrow (it can 
hardly but reach what may without exaggeration be so called) which 
your present privation must cause you, especially coming in the time 
of^ spring— your favoipite season — a punishment certainly far too 
heavy to Jbe connected by you in thought with any such gossamer- 
bodied sin as that in which you say you were once entangled, the 
vanity of long walks ; for which vanity, if all guilty of it were to be 
shut up in doubting castles, without keys, their cramps taking them — 

(I bog pardon for mixing in this heterogeneous manner the giant and 
his prey) — I fedr that it would be soon said of each and all of us 
walkers that * nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he.’ In fact, is 
it right to think of any misfortune *in the world (except such as are 
necessarily and legally connected with every sin — mortification with 
vanity, and lameness with over-exertion) as sent as punishment at 
alii Do not twenty miseries come for a purpose ioi one that comes 
for a punishment 1 After all, though your feet are in the stocks, 
you have the Silas spirit, and the doors will open in the mid- 
darkness. ... 

**1 leave town on Tuesday, in order to be of what use I may 
— Heaven only knows— at the meeting of the British Association, 
whence, returning, 1 hope to stop at Reading and to find you— out. 
Afterwards I am goingito Scotland to stay quietly with a very dear 
friend, in a cottage— a little worse than a cottage — at the side of 
Loch Tay. I need this, for 1 have most foolishly accepted evening 
invitationa, and made morning calls, these last four months, until 1 
am fevered by the friction. I have done no good, incurred many 
obligationB, and suffered an incalculable harm. I know not what is 
tlm matter with me, but the people seem to have put a chill on me, 
and taken my life out of me.’’ 

YOU L 0 



no MISS LOCKHART AND THk i^ARTERIf 

OEAP, Among the distraotions refened to in this letter 
^ receptions in Park Street by Lady Davy, one*of the leai^en 
of literary society in that day. At her house, Baskin used 
to meet Miss Charlotte LooUart, who became to him "a 
Scottish fairy, White Lady, and witch of the fatsUest sort, 
looking as if she had just risen out of the stream in Rhymer’s 
Glea” “But I never could contrive,” he adds “to come to 
any serious speech with her.” Lockhart, however, had 
invited Raskin to write upon Lord Lindsay’s Sketches of the 
History of Christian Art He accepted the invitation less 
for the sake of the editor than for that of his daughter. 

“ With my usual wisdom in such matters,” he says, “ 1 went 
away into Cumberland to recommend myself to her by 
writing a Qvarterly review.” His fatdier, who knew his 
son’s hopes and fondly counted on their success, had already 
been looking out for a suitable bouse iti the Lake District, 
where Ruskin and Scott’s grand-daughter might establish 
themselves. In March 1847 Ruskin settled down at the 
Salutation Inn, Ambleside, then a country inn in a country 
village, with George as his companion, to write the review. 
But the sentences would not come readily, and Ruskin fell 
into a state of despondency of which, he tells us, he knew 
not the like again till fourteen years afterwards.' The 
review which appeared in the Quarterly for June 1847 gave 
Buskin occasion to cover ground which he had already 
traversed in the second volume of Modem Painters, and 
was presently to occupy in The Seven Lamps. Lockhart, 
he says, cut out all his best bits, and objected to a critidsm 
of Gsdly Knight, on the ground that he was a prot^gd of 
Albemarle Street.* As for Miss Lockhart, the review, good, 
bad, or indifferent, elicited no encouraging respo^ firom 
her .whatever ; which was not surprising, for her interests 
were engaged elsewhere. The review is a somewhat laboured 
pieoe; and besides, on August 19, 1847, she married J. R. 
Pope (Hope-Soott). In June Ruskin had gone up to Ov^ttd,, 
as we have heard, to act as Secretary of the GedogioBl - 
Section of the British Association. ^ despondency wias 

VoL n. chap. iL pnwedoritiammfitiiMit/ FtmiH;', 

* Roskm peUiahed hit mb Libniy EA, vol ix. p. 49t, 



TUB Bsms^ ASSOCIATION AT OXFORD HRI 

ii j ji y M i ng , there ia a note of nervous strain In faiB OEJLF, 

^ 

{To hds Father,) ** Jam 27, 1847. — am not able to write a full 
account of all I see, to amuse you, for I End it necessary to keep 
as $uiet as I can, and I fear it would only annoy you to be told of all 
the invitations I refuse, and all the interesting matters in which I 
take no part. There is nothing for it but throwing one’s self into 
the stream, and going down with one’s amis under water, ready to 
be carried anywhere, or do anything. My friends arc all busy, and 
tired to death. All the members of my section, but especially 
Forbes, Sedgwick, Murchison, and Lord Northampton— and of course 
Buckland, are as kind to me as men can be ; but I am tormented by 
tie perpetual feeling it being in everybody’s way. The recollections 
of the place, too, and the being in my old rooms, make me v<^ 
miserable. I have not one moment of profitably siient time to look 
back to while I was here, and much useless labour and disappointed , 

* hope ; and I can neither bear the excitement of being in the society 
where the play of mind is constant, and rolls over me like heavy 
wheels, nor the pain of being alone. I get away in the evenings into 
the hayfields about Cumnor, and » rest; but then my failing sight 
plagues me. 1 cannot look at anything as I used to do, and the 
evening sky is covered with swimming strings and eels. My best 
time is while I am in the Section room, for thpu^'h it is hot, and 
sometimes wearisome, yet 1 have nothing to say— little to do,— 
nothbg to look at, and as much as I like to hear.” 

An election was pending at this time! At the dissolution 
in June 1847 Gladstone stood for the first time for the 
tJniyeraity of Oxford, and Buskin was persuaded by hb 
friend Bichard Greswell of Worcester to join Gladstone's 
Committee. It b an indication of the repute already won 
by the author of Modem, Painters that the Oxford chair- 
man ifas ‘'sure that Mr. Gladstone would appreciate at its 
lull yalue the support of such high personal merit and 
extraordinary natural genius."^ The two men had met at 
Lady Davy’s dinner-table, where they dbputed across Miss 


^ Iforkj’s Life ofOladrioMf voL L p. 329. 
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STUDIES AND MOODS 


OHAP. Lockhart over Neapolitan prisons : Mr. Gladstone couldn’t 
see, explains Buskin, that the real prisoners were the persoQn 
outside.^ 


Ill 

It was not surprising that the receipt of Buskin’s letter 
from Oxford, with its account of swimming strings and 
eels, convinced his parents that his health needed serious 
attention. He was sent accordingly, as in 1841, to Leaming- 
ton for a month’s ‘‘cure** under Dr. Jephson. There he 
occupied himself with miscellaneous reading; and with 
much study, by drawing and analysis, of botanical detail, 
and with inner questionings on the ^ foundations of^a 
religious faith now first becoming shaken. The cQurses of 
bis thought, and of his physical state, from nervous listless- 
ness to some re-cstablishment of vigour, are shown in his 
letters and diary 

(Diary,) ‘‘Lkamington, My 29. — As I was waking down the 
chief street this afternoon, somewhat languid — partly owing to the 
Weather, and partly to a disappointment in the ilhsuccess of a laboured 
drawing, and partly from causes unknown, I could not help looking 
into tlie stationers’ windows for some book to amuse me, though I 
have now on the table The Guardian and Pamela^ and I Promem 
Spoeit besides Wordsworth and Dante, and several books on chemis- 
try, and a Quattei'ly, and Eastlake’s book on oil painting, and George 
Herbert and Plato. All these came into my mind, and at the same 
time, very reproachfully, Wordsworth’s account of the poor clergy- 
man, Bobert Walker, who * allowed not a moment of recreation 
except upon a Saturday afternoon, when he indulged himself with 
a Newspaper, or sometimes with a Magazine.’ What a foretaste 
of Pafhdise to such a man would this room of mine be, this leisure 
and these books ! So I walked past all the stationers, resolved not 
to encourage any more this continually increasing volatifity and 
Ufttlessness ; and yet so far, I have thought since I ci^ home, that 
much of the poor clergyman’s time being given to labour in the field, 
and the rest to matters interesting to heart and consoienee, left no 





A ‘‘CUHE^' AT LEAMINGTON 


m 


mm for the peeuliar lasaitude, whieh eontiniiel book oceupetion oan OBAE 
berdly but indaoe. I w31 not bay any more books, but I am not ^ 
BUie th||t I am very wrong in wishing to do so.” 

(Diary,) “ Atty, 7 , — It was cold and dark and gusty and raining 
by j^ts, at two o’clock to-day, and until four ; but I went out, deter- 
mined to have my walk, get wet or no. I took the road to the 
village where I had been the first day with Macdonald, and about 
a mile and a half out, I whs driven by the rain into a little cot- 
tage. ... It had rained hard while 1 stayed in the cottage, but had 
ceased when I went on, and presently appeared such a bright bar of 
streaky sky in the west, seen over the glittering hedges, as made my 
heart leap again, it put so much of old feelings into me of far-away 
hiUs and fountains of morning light ; and the sun came out presently, 
and everjf; shake of the trees shook down more light upon the grass. 

And so I came to tbs village and stood leaning on the churchyard 
gate^ looking at the sheep nibbling and resting among the graves 
(newly watered they lay, and fresh, like a field of precious seed). 

One narrow stream of light ran in ups and downs across them, but 
the shadow of the church fell over most—the pretty little grey church, 
now one dark mass against the intense golden glittering sky ; and to 
make it sweeter still, the churchyafd itself rose steeply, so that its 
own grand line came against this same light at last.” 

(To Giborob Richmond.) ** Leamington, Aju(J. 16. ... 1 am 
packing up to leave for Dunbar and Tantallon— only stopping at 
Kenilworth to finish some ivy stalks to-morrow. I am indeed better 
at last — thanks .to the perfect rest I have bad here — and my 
thoughts and faith are returning to me. I, have had great good 
ftpm dissecting some water-plants out of the canal. My eyes do 
not seem to serve me very well, but they are better than nine pairs 
out of ten, and I am very thankful to have such, and to have 
Jl^phson’s authority on two points— first, that there is nothing 
whatever the matter with me that 1 cannot conquer by quiet, 
r^ulari^, and exercise ; and secondly, that there is nothing which 
may not ooon ho the matter with me, if I go much into society or 
sit up at night Adand does look very happy, and I am sure he 
is ; but Mrs. Aclands are not to be found every day— nor to be won — 
except by Dr. Aclands; nor Mrs. Richmonds neithw. Thank you for 
your kind afibction. . . 
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CHAP. 

X. 


ai4 DESPONDENCY 

Tl^e entry from the diary of Aug. 7 waa«ineluded' in 
Prasterita, and greatly moved one of Buskin's later friends. 
**1 think even you/’ wrote Miss Francesca Alei|mder, 
“hardly ever wrote anything so beautiful as the descrip- 
tion of the country church and graveyard at sunset, which 
has stayed in my mind all day, no matter what 1 have 
been doing, as if I had seen some beautiful picture/’ 

The Macdonald mentioned in the diary — William Mac- 
donald Farquharson Macdonald— was a Scottish laird, a 
youth now of some two-and-twenty, owner of large pro- 
perties in Perthshire, and zealous in the Scottish Evan- 
gelical faith. He had visited occasionally with his mother 
— an old friend of Buskin’s father — at Denmark Hill, and 
had taken a strong liking to Buskin. *Ho chanced to Be 
staying at Leamington at this time, also under Dr. Jeph- 
son’s care, and he made Buskin promise to visit him in 
the autumn at his shooting lodge, Crossmount, at the foot 
of Schehallion, between Lochs Bannoch and Tummel. 
Buskin went to Scotland, and the mood qf depression 
still hung upon him : — 

{To W. H. Harrison.) “Dunbar, August 20. ... I am very 
much obliged to you for the serious part of your letter as well as the 
jest of it — though most grieved to hear your report of our present 
parliament. What we shall come to I cannot guess. 1 find the laws 
<rf the crabs and limpets unchanged, and confine my studies to their 
permanent politics — and their foundational principles of pinch hard 
and hold fast. I am much better since 1 left London, getting regular 
exercise and rest. 1 hope 1 shall not again fall into the state I was in 
all this winter, grievous to myself and stupid to everybody. Still 
there is a certain amount of spleen, or what else it may more justly 
be called* «)ingled with my present feelings which 1 cannot shake off 
I cannot understand how you meny people can smile through the 
world as you do. It seems to me a sad one— more sufferiflg than 
pleasure in it, and less of hope than of eithe^— at least if the in- 
terpretations set by the most ^ions people on the Bible be tme, and 
if not,, then wmse still. But it is woeful to see these poor fishermen 
toiling Ik night and bringing in a few casks of herrings each, twice a 
week or so, and lying watching. 4heir nets dry on the cliffi all day ; 



VISIT TO CKOSSMOUNT 


SIS 

tkeirtfirivea and^ children abneed and dirty— *aoo]ding, fightings and IJHAK 
roaring through their unvarying lives. How much more enviable ^ 
the aes^guUs that, all this stormy day, have been tossing themselves 
off and on the crags and winds like flakes of snow, and screaming 
with very joy,” 

(2b h%$ Father,) “ Dunkeld, Wedne^y Evening (26fA Augwi^ 

1847). — I intended staying here till 1 heard from Macdonald, for 
it is very beautiful, but I must go on. I feel so utterly down- 
hearted to-night that I must get away to-morrow without going 
out again, for 1 am afraid of something seizing me in the state of 
depression. I never had a more beautiful or half so unhappy a walk 
as this afternoon; it is so very different from Switzerland and 
O^berland that it revives all sorts of old feelings at their very 
source— -^nd yet in a dead form, like ghosts: — and I feel myself so 
changed, and everything else so ancient, and so the same in 
ancientness, that, together with the name, and fear, and neighbour- 
hood of the place, I can’t bear it . . 

From Dunkeld Ruskin went on to his friend at Crossmount. 

A day with tW guns on Schehallion was perhaps the only 
experience of sport in Ruskin’p life. He did not enjoy the 
bags of hares ; and betook himself instead to “ the laborious 
eradication of a crop of thistles which had been too success- 
fully grown by northern agriculture in one of the best bits 
of unboggy ground by the Tummel." The days thus spent 
at Crossmount are “among the few in my life," he says, 

“which I remember with entire serenity, as being certain 
I could haTO spent them no better.” •Ho had stubb’d his 
bit of Thomaby waste. And there “in the thistlefield of 
Crossmount ” he had “ wise thoughts and wholesome sleep 
after them.” Those thoughts “ are scattered afterwards up 
and down in Fors* and Mwnera Pulveris.'' Nor are they 
absent from The Seven Lamps of Architectwre, in which book 
we may find the germs of his later teaching in the political 
. economy of art, and catch the first sound of waves of thought 
and feeling on social questions, afterwards to reverberate 
mote loud and dear. 

Buskin had recovered some health and spirit; but he 
had written querulously to his father, recalling among other 
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FATHER AND SON 


OHAP. things hU grievance about Turner's *'Splng|n'* (p. ^26). 
The father’s reply illustrates the elder man’s oharsiOter : — 

** (Folkestone, ith Oct , 1847.) — I have already said t^at the 
tone of your later letters was so much more cheerful and confiding, 
and expressive of some, if not continued, at least frequent snatqhes 
of enjoyment, that they were most agreeable. ... A few letters 
rather dulled my spirits, for they disclosed that, more than I had had 
an idea of, we had been, from defects perhaps on both sides, in a 
state of * progression by antagonism,* ^ each discerning half the truth, 
and supposing it the whole. I suppose we may have mutually 
defrauded each other’s character of its right and merit. In some of 
these letters I read more of the suffering and unpleasantness 1 had 
unwittingly in part inflicted on you in past hqurs. To my memojy 
they are burdened with no greater share of troubles than attaches, I 
brieve, to moat families since the fall. 1 have,«however, no fear for 
the future, for tho’ 1 have no prospect of becoming greatly changed, 
a circumstance has made mo reflect that 1 was exceedingly wrong 
and shoiirsighted in all interruptions occasioned to your pursuits. 
Mama says I am very exacting, and so I was about th^ Book-revising, 
but never more after it was done. Whilst reading now this unlucky 
first volume for press I had by me*Bome loose proof sheets for second, 
and 1 have been so struck with the superiority of second volume, and 
80 positively surprised at the work, that I became angry with myself 
for having by my impatience and obstinacy about the one thing in 
any way checked the flight or embarrassed the course of thoughts like 
these, and arrested such a mind in its progress in the track and 
through the means which to itself seemed best for aiming at its ends. 

^ You will find me from conviction done with asking you to do any- 
thing not thought proper by yourself to do. I call this reading 
with profit and to the purpose. Two points in your letters 1 only 
remember . half-distressed me, and perhaps they were merely iUus- 
trative as used by you. You say we could not by a whole summer 
give you a tenth of the pleasure that to have left you a month in 
the H^hlands in 1838 would have done, nor by buying Turner and 
Windns’s gallery the pleasure that two Turners would have done 
in 1842^ you having passed two or three years with a sick longing for 

'■ ^ — 

1 A reletenoe to the title of Lord Iand8ay*s Essay reviewed by 

Buskin in the Qtuuitdy. 



DRAWING 
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Tnrav. I tak^Uum to myadf for not aending yon to tli» 
lands b 1838 and not baying you a few more Xtimets ; but the first 
I was not at all aware of, and the second I freely confess I hare been 
restrabed m from my very constitutional prudence. ... I have, you 
knc^, my dearest John, two things to do, to indulge you and to leave 
you and Mama comfortably provided for . . . but if you have any 
longings lilce 1842 I should still be glad to know them, whilst I 
honour you for the delicacy of before suppressing the expression of 
them. ... On the subject noticed in one of your letters on our 
difi^nt regard for public opinion, this is a malady or weakness 
with me, arising from want of self-respect. The latter causes much 
of my ill-temper, and when from muunderstanding or want of 
information I was losing some respect for you my temper got doubly 
bu. Wg are all wanting in our relations towards the Supreme Being, 
the only source of pe{ice and self-respect. But 1 never can opon 
soul to human beings on holy subjects. . . .” 

Suoh a letter may well have touched the son. He was 
presently to please his father and mother in a matter upon 
which their h'earts were set. 

Ruskin returned from Scotland in October, and the 
winter of 1847-48 was spent* quietly at Denmark Hill. 
Hi9 only literary production was a second review for the 
Quarterly — this time, of Sir Charles Eastlake'h Materials fi/r 
a History of OH Pawiing. The essay broke little new 
ground, though his diaries show that Ruskin read up the 
subject diligently. For the rest, his months were spent in 
various branches of study, with a view-.to the continuation 
of Modem PaisUera. The architectural reading was con- 
tinued ; and his note-books show that at this time he made 
a mmu& study of Homer, which he afterwards turned to 
account in the chapter on “Classical Landscape” in the 
third volume of Modem Painters. His drawing — now 
mostly; devoted to trees, leaves, and flowers — ^was also 
steadily practised*:— 

“Wliile my father, as was his custom, read to my mother and 
me for half-an-hour after breakfast, I always had a fresh-gathered 
outer iqmy of a tree before me, of which ^ mode of growth, with 
a abide baf full tm, had to be done at that sitting in fine pen 
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*18 THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER 


OHAF. 

X. 


outline^ filled vith the elmple colour of the leaf at («e mdi. • On 
fine days, vhen the grass was dry, I nsed to lie down on it and 
draw the blades as they grew, with the groond herbage of buftercnp 
or hawkweed mixed among them, until every square foot of meadow, 
or mossy bank, became an infinite jncture and possesaon to pie, 
and the grace and adjustment to each other of growing leaves, a 
subject of more carious interest to me than the composition of any 
painter’s master-piece.” 


IV 

The entries in Buskin’s diary are at this time few and far 
between. The explanation is given in an entry on December 
22, 1847 : “ My diary has of late been inrletters to E. C. Gv” 
The initials stand for Euphemia Chalmers Gray. 9he was 
the eldest daughter of Mr. George Gray, a lawyer, of Bowers- 
well, Perth, who was an old friend of Buskin’s parents. She 
used to visit them at Heme Hill, and it was for her that 
Buskin had written his King of the Golden River, She 
was a child at that time; and having Heard of the 
young man’s literary gifts, had challenged him to write a 
story. To a manuscript copy of the story in the handwrit- 
ing of the Effie for whom it was written there is appended 
in Buskin’s hand a set of verses by him which, under 
the title " Charitie,” have appeared in many forms. In the 
manuscript they are entitled “A Morning Hymn of the 
Treasure Valley.” At the end of the story Gluck, the third 
brother, ” went and dwelt in the valley, and the poor were 
never driven from his door,” and “ thus the Treasure Valky 
became a garden again, and the inheritance, which had been 
lost by cruelty, was regained by Love ” : — * 

< “ The beams of morning are renenAd, 

The valley laughs their light to see ; 

And earth is bright with gratitude, ■ 

And heaven with Charitie.” 

The Story was published in 1851, with illustrations by 
Bioha||l Doyle, and attained an immediate popularity which 
it has ever since retained, both in England and in America. 
It has appeared in numerihiis forms, and has reached the 
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“FOB A BIRTHDAY IN MAY” 
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pMBoy librariei. It has been trandated into Qennan, ItatiaQ» OBif . 
aaid Welsli. It has been adopted as a Boaid School prise- ^ 
book in England, and as a lesson-book in the United States. 
Looking back upon this early work, Buskin noted in it an 
ahronoe of invention ; but, for the rest, it vas " a fairly good 
imitation of Grimm and Dickens, mixed vrith a little true 
Alpine feeling of my own.” * Grimm had been his familiar 
companion from very early years, and each new part or 
book by Dickens was " altogether precious and admirable ” 
to him and his father. The grotesque and tho German 
setting of the tale were taken from Grimm; from Dickens 
it took its tone of pervading kindliness and geniality. 

The Alpine ecstasy and the eager prosiung of the moral 
wbre Baskin’s owd; and so also is the style, delicately 
poised between poetry and comedy. 

2%6 Kvnff of the Golden River, written in 1841, is a 
prelude to the story of Buskin's marriage. Six years later, 
at which time we have now arrived. Miss Gray had again 
been a visito/ at Denmark Hill. Buskin was her senior 
by ten years m age, and by much more in habits of life 
and thought. She was a beautiful girl, of a bright and 
cheerful ^position, and, unlike the Addle of earlier time, 
showed a sympathetic interest in Buskin’s literary and 
artistic pursuits. He was much interested in her, showed 
her pictures, and took pleasure in cultilvating her taste 
and improving her mind. It was for her in 1847 that he 
wrote the verses which have been printed under the title 
“ For a Birthday in May ” : — * 


" Ttioni, and meadow gtau— sweet 
ciettr, 

Twine them as I may, 

Daemest thon a darksSme garland 
For thy natal day P 
Thon (hysel! art fairer, sister, 
Than all the flowers of May; 

Had I brought thee buds and 
bloesoma, 

Shamed were I and they t 


Think not of their grace, sweet 
sister, 

Nor their oolonre gay. 

Since their utmost glory, sister, 
Is to pau away. 

Grasses of the field, sweet sister. 
And the wreaths thqr bind. 
Though they deck the depth of 
summer. 


> Pratertia, voL ii { 64. 
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OHAP. Drmd no winter wind. Through the mighty Sheplierd’e 

X. Though the thrilling froit, sister, pasture 

Though the sleet-storm bUnd, And by streams divine ! 

These to earth and all her creatures May all earthly sun, sweetrsister, 
Are for ever kind ; On thy journeying shine,— 

And let us remember, sister, Though perhaps there may be, 

With a quiet mind, sister, * 

Even thorns are fair, sister, Shadows upon mine 1 

With the heaven behind. Kindly He for all, dear sister. 

Will the end design, 

May that happy path, sister. Who for both our sakes, sister, 

Evermore be thine. Brooked the Spear and Spine.” 

This may have been a love poem, or it may not. But 
Buskin’s parents argued from their son's attentions that he 
was in love. His mother was intent on making the matoh, 
which indeed, for various reasons, was equally desired by tHe 
parents on both sides. Buskin was developing signs of 
morbid depression ; his affairs of the heart had hitherto been 
unsuccessful; here, in the bright and pretty daughter of 
their old friends, seemed the very companion best suited to 
cure his despondency; here, too, the very mepns for them 
to gain a daughter and not lose a son. Buskin proposed, 
was accepted, and the ceremqny of marriage took place at 
Bowerswell on April 10, 1848. 

The honeymoon was spent in the Lake District, and 
thence Buskin wrote thus to Miss Mitford 

“Keswick, Oood Friday {April 21, 1848^).— My dear Miss 
Mitford, — The pain of deep self-reproach was mixed with the 
delight which your letter gave me yesterday. Two monUis back 
4 I was each day on the point of writing to you to ask you for your 
sympathy— the kindest and keenest sympathy that, I think, ever 
filled the breadth and depth of an unselfish heart. But my purpose 
was variously stayed, chiefly, as I remember, by the events on the 
Continent, fraught to me with very deep disappointment, and 
easting mo into a depression and fever of spirit which, joined with 
some other circumstances nearer home, have, until now that I am 
resting with my kind wife among these quiet hills, denied me the 

' Wrcflsgly dated 1853 in the biographers of Buskin into rais- 
jPVwfidihipf rfMwif Euuell Mitfcfrdf taken deductions, 

and the error has misled variopn. ^ 
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lisait to write ^^eerfally to those very dear friends to whom I wotdd OHAP. 
fain never write sadly. And now your letter comes^ with all its ^ 

sweetness and all its sting. . . . But you are better and the spring 
is come, and I hope, for I am sure you will allow me, to bring my 
young wife to be rejoiced (under the shadow of her new and 
grievous lot) by your kind comforting. But pray keep her out of 
your garden, or she will certainly lose her wits with pure delight, 
or perhaps insist on staying with you and letting me find my way 
through the world by myself, a task which 1 should not mw like to 
undertake. I should be very, very happy just now but for these 
wild storm-clouds bursting on my dear Italy and my fair France, 
my occupation gone, and all my earthly treasures (except the one 
I have ju stacquired and the everlasting Alps) periled amidst ^ the 
tumult of the people/ the * imagining of vain things.’ Ah, my dear 
Miss Mitford, see w^hat your favourite ‘Berangers’ and *Qera^d 
Griffins ’ do ! ^ But these are thoughts as selfish as they are narrow. 

1 begin to feel that all the work I have been doing, and all the 
loves I have been cherishing, ai*6 inefTectivo and frivolous — that 
these are not « times for watching clouds or dreaming over quiet 
waters, that more serious work is to be done, and that the time 
for endurance has come rather than for meditation, and for hope 
rather than for happiness. Happy those whose ho|)e, without this 
severe and tearful rending away of all the props and stability of 
earthly enjoyments, has been fixed * where the wicked cease from 
troubling.’ Mine was not; it was based on ’those pillars of the 
earth ’ which are ’ astonished at His reproof. . . . ’ 

“ My wife begs me to return her sincerq thanks for your kind 
ipessage, and to express to you the delight with which she looks 

^ TheJErish poet Gerald Griffin ’the greatest French poet.’ ’ Ah ! 

(1803-40) is the subject of ch. Beranger,’ said M. de Lamartine, 

vL in vol. iil of Misi Mitford’s ’he made advances to me, and of 

ReccUeetiofu of a LUerary Life. A course wished for my acquaintance; 

letter from Miss Mitford (to Mrs. but he is a sort of man with whom 

Brownifig of July a0» 1848) records I do not choose to have any con- 

a visit from Buskin and a itoiy nexion ! ’ Think of that ! Mr. 

about her favourite Beranger. Bogers told the story himself, 

’’When Lamartine was in London with the greatest indignation, to 

a few years ago Mr. Bogers asked the Buskto, and they told it to 

Mm, with strong interest, to give me ” {Life of Mary Ruudl Mitford, 

him some detaals about Beranger, vol iil p. 211). 




m PUBUC ANXl&te 

CHAP, forward to being presented to you-— remembering ^wbat I to)fi her 
among some of my first pleadings with her that, whatever faults she 
might discover in her husband, he could at least promise her friends 
whom she would have every cause to love and to honour. S&e needs 
them, but I think also deserves them. — ^Ever, my dear Miss Mitford, 
believe me, faithfully and afiectionately yours, J. Buskin.^ 

Buskin's letter reflects, it will be seen, the excitement caused 
by the events of '48, when men opened their newspapers 
each day wondering what fresh revolution would have 
broken out and what other king have gone into exile. In 
Italy Charles Albert had declared war upon Austria and 
pushed his troops beyond the Mincio. The fortune of war, 
which was to give the victory to tl)e Austrians unc^er 
Radetsky, was still uncertain, when Buskin wrote follows 
George Richmond : — 

Denmark HmL, ht of May, ... I found on my return home 
with my wife on Thursday your drawing of my father placed oppo- 
site me in my own little study, and it is quite iippossible to tell 
you how happy I am every moment in looking at it, nor how 
much it wins from me of fresh affection and adtniration every 
day. I am but just beginning to understand it, and to see what 
you have put into it, and now 1 am glad that you chose that look 
of gentleness rather than the more frequent (not more characteristic) 
gloom or severity, for the portrait is becoming more and more 
alive every day, and it gladdens me to see my father smiling on 
me. I am coming to see you as soon as I can. I have been 
committing and causing my wife to commit all kinds of breaches 
of etiquette, sending no cards to any one to begin with. I daiesiay 
I shall bring her to see you some day soon, and Mrs. Bichmond, 
which I suppose will be another, but a more pardonable one. 
When "ti^l you come and see me, and tell ' me whether it is of 
any use to write or think about painting any more, now, or 
whether there wiU be no painting to be loved but that * whidi more 
beoMBkes a man than gilt his trophy ’ t I feel very doubtful whether 
I am not wastbg my life, and very sad about all Alas poqr 
Milan, and my beloved spire, and now Verona in the thick of it • « 

Buskin hsd interrupted his^oneymoon to correct the prooll 
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of a second edition of Modem Pawtetg (voL il) which were 
awaiting hun at Denmark HilL These despatched, he took 
his wife to Commemoration at Oxford, and they then started 
on what was intended to bo “a pilgrimage to the English 
Shrinea” ^ Salisbury was selected for the starting-point, and 
there the young couple were joined by Ruskin's father and 
mother — not the wisest arrangement in the world, one may 
think. A tour of the English Cathedrals is the ideal honey- 
moon for Miss Yonge’s heroes and heroines, and Sarum is 
associated with The Angel in the House ; but Ruskin’s interest 
was not so much in ecclesiastical or domestic sentiment as in 
architectural measurements. ** My son,” wrote his father to 
Harrison, '^occupies himself with the architecture of the 
Qathedral, a lovely edifice, but I find it very slow.” How 
hard Ruskin worked is shown by many pages of notes and 
measurements in his diary. The fruits of his labour are to 
be seen in many pages of his next book ; but he was over- 
taken by a feverish attack, and the projected tour to other 
cathedrals, and to the abbeys, of England had to be aban- 
doned. The* family party returned to Denmark Hill, and 
Ruskin was laid up by his mother in pillows and coverlets. 
He was not, however, to be put oil’ his cathedrals altogether, 
and, as soon as he had recovered, he started with his wife 
for a tour in Normandy, which resulted in the writing, 
immediately afterwards, of The Seven Lann^pa of Archi- 
tectv/re. 


CHAP. 

X. 


^ Preface to the first edition of The Seven Lempt, 



CHAPTER XI 


THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE 
( 1848 - 1649 ) 

"The book I have called The Seven Lamp* was to show that 
certain right states of temper and moral feeling were the 
magic powers by which all good architecture had been pro^ 
duced .” — Crown of Wild Olive. 

c 

“I WENT to Boulogne,” wrote Buskin’s father to Harrison, 
•• knd saw my son and his wife off by rail to Abbeville, where 
he is in his element among cathedrals and tumble-down 
houses.” This account of the matter is borne out by 
Buskin's own letters and diaries. The tour began at 
Abbeville on August 8. 1848, and ended, with Guors, Amiens, 
and Paris, on October 24. Every day of the eleven weeks 
was spent in measuring, note-taking, sketching. Now that 
Buskin had again found definite occupation, all his old 
enthusiasm revived, and he worked indefatigably and with 
concentration. He was up at 6, he tells his father, to 
read before breakfast which was at 8. By 9.30 he was 
seated in some comer convenient for sketching, or was 
busy with his measuring rules and note-books. Pinner 
was at 1.30, and again from 4 to 6 he was sketching. A 
"couple of crockets” would sometimes occupy bim for 
" upwards of an hour.” His companions were pressed into 
the service. There was no time for amusement, as a youi^ 
girl might have understood it. She could post up the 
diary; and even George had to supplement his valeting 
by ti'aoing as best he might bas-relie& and panels. Buskin 
was in a fever to make the most of the time, and to 
record the beauties that he saw while yet the stones were 
standing the one on the other. The b<wk which embodied 
his stupes was called & reviewer of the time "a 
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hymn to an^hiteotural loveliness*’; the rapture wluoh <}EkK 
cdours the pag^ of the book appears also in his daily ^ 

letters home, and the country delighted him no less than 
the churches: — 

\To his Father,) **Abbevillb, Atig, 8. — ^It is moat fortunate 
that I have come here, straight from Salisbury — not even blunt* 
ing at Winchester the severe memory of that Qothic ; for, much as 
I admired Abbeville porch before, it comes upon me now in such 
lusemts richness, — so full, so fantastic, so exquisitely picturesque 
that I seem never to have seen it before. . . . 

9.) — I was dancing round the table this forenoon, 
in rapture with the porch here — far beyond all my memories or 
anticipation — perfectly superb, and all the houses more fantastic, 
more exquisite than ,|Bver ; alas ! not all, for there is not a street 
without fatal marks of restoration, and in twenty years it is plain 
that not a vestige of Abbeville, or indeed of any old French town, 
will be left. ... 1 seem born to conceive what I cannot execute, 
recommend what I cannot obtain, and mourn over what I cannot 
save.** 

{To his Father,) ** Lisieux, Atlg, 23. — ^You never saw anything 
yet in France so lovely as this Normandy — just fancy valliea like 
rich bits of Italy, tufted with elm, poplar, willow, and Spanish 
chestnuti set between round sweeping grouse hills of purple 
heather, as bare as Schehallion. I think Efiie makes the heather 
grow under her feet. But 1 never saw such a lovely contrast of 
purple and green; even in Switzerland, where we have the rose, 
the green is blacker and not so soft.” 

The* entries in his note-books are severely technical 
and laboriously detailed. Every church that he visited was 
described and measured, with accompanying sketches or 
memo^da. These diaries, note-books, and sketches show 
very forcibly that Kuskin’s generalisations were founded 
upon minute study of particular instanceEU The ** personal 
observation** of which he spoke in the first preface to The 
Seven Lompa as justifying his essay was long and minute, 
l^ustrious and indefatigable though he was, Buskin stiU 
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OHAP. felt at the end of his tour that he was only«begmmQg to 
^ learn 

{To hit FaiJter.) “Roukk, Oet. 16. — still feel thatl leAve this 
place Unseen; this is partly, however, owing to my slowness in 
taldng in; I cannot grasp it; every time I walk into the Square 
it is new to me. Still I verily believe that I now know more 
about it than any English architect, and than most French, and I 
have improved in my drawing in these three months conaderably.” 

In Rouen, as in many other cities of France and Italy, the 
nioniory of Ruskin’s visits long survived in sacristans who 
love their buildings. “It may be,” says Mr. Theodore 
Andrea Cook in his account of St. Oqen, "that the old 
Sacristan, for your good fortune, will be living stiy. to tell 
yau of the greatest Englishman he has ever heard of, John 
Ruskin, who often looked into that quaint mirror of Holy 
Water, and watched the strange reflection of the arches 
soaring upwards in the nave.” > 

Ruskin’s visit to France was during a time of much 
political excitement. Louis Philippe had been driven out 
early in the year, and the* Republic proclaimed on the 
basis of “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity ” and with the promise 
to find work for all Reaction against the system of national 
workshops led to the revolt of eastern Paris in June, and 
the four days’ battle of the barricades. Thiers assumed 
the leadership of the party of reaction in the Assembly, 
and events were drifting towards the election of Louis 
Napoleon as President. A careful reader of The Seven 
Lamps will mark more than one passage in the book as 
coloured by the revolutionary events which were* passing 
almost under Ruskin's eyes. The impre^ons and reflections 
which *they suggested, leading him into many questionings 
of the foundations alike of politics and of religion, appear 
in hie letters : — * 

(To hit Father.) “ Lisixux, 2ith Au(put.~Aa I have been more 
delighted than ever with this country, I have been more 

* Tht Story o^EotMA, 1809, p. 240, 



THE DIFFICULTIES OP BELIEP HKt 

tbMt 6Ter witk its inhabitants— not bat tliat xrt liaTe met with 0H4P. 
sensible and agreeable people, and that o/l are so far sensible that 
we have not spoken to one person who does not regret all that 
has lately happened of tumult and disorder, for the substantial' 
remn that all have suffered for it. But the mental and moral 
degradation are beyond all I conceived — ^it is the very reign of sin, 
and of idiotism. It has made me think something more seriously 
than usual of all the old difficulties which so often have arisen 
in men’s minds respecting Qod’s government of this world, and 
many other difficulties which stand in the way of one’s faith. I 
believe that you, as well as 1, are in this same condition, are you 
not, father ? Neither of us can believe, read what we may of 
reasoning or of proof j and I tell you also frankly that the more 
I investigate and reason over the Bible as I should over any other 
history or statement, .the more difficulties 1 find, and the leas ground 
of belief; and this I say after six years of very i>atient work of 
this kind, at least in those hours set apart for such study. 

'^Now, this is very painful — especially so, it seems to me, in 
a time like the present, full of threatening, and in which wicked- 
ness is so often victorious and unpunished; nothing but sorrow can 
come from a doubtful state of mind even in this world. I was 
reading, too, those opening thoughts of Pascal in which he assumes 
that there is no proof of there being a God; but, as he has a 
right also to assume, that there is no proof of there being none — 
(certainly the difficulties on that side are quite as great as on the 
other) — and there shows the utter absurdity, in the state of equal 
ehmee^ of not risking our afZ, our life, conduct, etc., on the chance 
of there being a good God — ^for if there be, the gain is infinite; 
ahd if not, the loss is nothing. Now, I think this is good logic, 
and I he^n to consider what we have to risk on that side. Pascal 
says the first thing wie have to give up or lay in the stake, for 
etmal life, is our human reason. . . . Suppose we give up all 
reasoning about the matter and resolutely determine to believe 
with all our hearts, I fancy that this choice and determination 
once made, convincing proofs will soon be vouchsafed. But you 
and I have begun at the wrong end, and have impertinently asked 
for tibe proofs first— is not this so, my dearest father— and do not 
10a thi^ it is higdi time for us both to try the other way 9 If 
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GHAP« one were to calculate aretageable life at eighty yean^ with a 

ful eyening after that time, and suppose this represented by a day 
of sixteen hours from six morning till ten night, I am now at noon, 
you at suK in the evening — ^with both of us the day is far q^t^ 
I never think my day worth much after twelve o’clock. And yet 
I fear — ^forgive me if I am wrong — ^that neither of us have ei&er 
chosen our master or begun our work.” 

{To his Father.) “Rouen, October 16. — The church service of 
this afternoon in the cathedral was, I suppose, the last at which 
we shall be present this journey in a Romanist church; and it 
has perhaps contributed more to my former ideas of the propriety of 
splendour of music and architecture in religious service than any at 
which 1 have been present of the kind ; the congregation full and 
attentive ; the archbishop coming down with his attendants^ as usual, 
to his seat opposite the pulpit, and thence blefsing the people ; the 
sermon relating the good that religious men and prelates had done 
to the city ; its text, ^ Blessed are the people who have the Lord for 
their Qod’; the singing afterwards most saintly and sublime. 1 
felt convinced that freed from abuses, this mode^oi service was 
the right one, and that if bishops were bishops indeed, and priests 
priests indeed, — if the doctrines \>f purgatory and bought absolution, 
of Mariolatry, and of the vicarianism of the Pope, — above all, if 
dishonesty and doing evil that good might come and of doctrine 
of salvation by works were cast out of the Church, and the Bible 
made free to the people, — ^that all these proud pillars and painted 
casements, all these burning lamps and smoking censers, all these 
united voices and solemn organ peals had their right and holy use 
in this their service, and that all these white-robed priests and 
young troops of novice and chorister could be, and ought to be 
devoted to their lofty duties and separated from the comihon world 
without offence— yes, and with high honour, before Qod.” 

{To his Father.) “Calais, October 24, 1648. ... So much 
fating and fairing and drinking, singing, and swearing I j^yer saw 
ncf heard since I was first in France— but all set off and foiled by an 
ux^er evidence of distress, degradation and danger, the most utter 
and immediate : I have been in Paris for two days : it had always a 
black, rent and patched, vicious and rotten look about its ghastly 
^ iaubouigs; but to see— as no;;r^ is seen— all this j^oom without the 





IN A CAP^ AT CAEN 

ttiegjftEt eShti at the foreed gaiety wbieh once ditgtiiMd it--deepeiied OfiUE 
by all the open evidences of in<»easing--^inivmalrHun^ bopelesa 
sttffe^^: and scarred by the unhappy traces of a ahughterous and 
dishonoiirable contest— is about as deep and painful a lesson— ^for 
thqpe who will receive it — as ever was read by vice in ruin. But the 
melancholy thing is the piteous complaining of the honest inhabitants 
— all suffering as much as the most worthless, and not knowing what 
to do— or where to look. I think the only cheerful face that I saw 
in Paris was that of Marrast, the President of the Assembly (whom 
we saw at the theatre) — a countenance hardly fine, but prepossessing, 
thoughtful, and hopeful. 1 saw no other face that did not bear the 
signs either of melancholy — anxiety— or outwearied dissipation— 
i^ore or less conceal^ under a dark indifference. . . . Vagabonds 
and ruffians — undisguised — ^fill the streets, only waiting — not for an 
opportunity but for 4he led opportunity of attack. And yet euen 
from the faces of these I have seen the malice and brutality vanish if 
a few words of ordinary humanity were spoken to them. . . 

Buskin himself, when occasion offered, reasoned with the 
people of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come:— 

{To Ms Father.) “ Bouen, dci. 2. — Certainly I saw nothin g 
good at Caen. 1 went to a caf^ to get my sketching regularly. The 
first day 1 went there, about eleven o’clock, in the upper room (sanded 
all over to conceal spitting) there followed me upstairs a party of five 
young men, decently enough dressed, who sat down to drink beer, 
smoke, and play at cards. We ail continued our occupations for 
about an hour and a half, when one of them having risen and come 
to the window to see what 1 was about, I put aside my drawing 
(after idlowing him to see it) and began conversation by saying what 
a happy countiy Franco was or must be — ^in comparison to England — 
where the young men tould afford the time and the money to spend 
in caf^s from eleven to one, who with us would be compelled to work 
for thei( bread. He blushed considerably, and said it always hap* 
pened more on Saturday which was a kind of holiday. ‘Then,’ 

I said, 'on Sunday — ^to-morro« — of course you go to church.' 

Jamais,’ he answered, but not in a spirit of bravado ; on the con* 
tnuy, looking fidgety and uneomfortalde. 'Never at aUt’ I said. 

^Jamais,’ 'Ibea, 1 eiq>pooe yon do not believe in Ood.' * Oh yes, ’ 
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OHAP, certainly.’ ‘ Wdl, bat then do not the prieeta tett you thah yen 
^ ahould go to church t” *Oh yes, bat enfin, ce n’eat pns la eontmne 
i{^.’ ' Well,’ ! said, looking all ^ while ywy innoomt, andju if 1 
asked for inforntation — 'then, of coarse you say your prayers in the 
morning and when you go to bedl’ He looked round at^this to^his 
companions who were still drinking their beer, but had left off thrfr 
game at cards to listen. The question was received #ith a laugh 
indeed, but not an insolent one (as I expected) ; they seemed very 
much astonished and a good deal ashamed and partly puzsled 
to know what 1 was at, and partly amused at the evident discomfort 
of the person immediately addressed, who replied hesitatingly, ‘Non, 
non, nous ne prions jamais, c’est a dire— enfin— on fut la prihre 
quand on eat triste.’ ” 

Uuskin carried his missionary enterprise further, and meet- 
ing the same young man again a day or two after, “ ventured 
to suggest to him that he would find the Bible a very 
interesting book, and readmg it quite as enterttdnmg as 
card-playing in the morning.” 


II 

On his return from France, Buskin established himself 
in a house of his own, No. 31 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, 
and there during the winter wrote Tfie Seven Lamps of 
ArchUectv/re. During the same time he wrote for the AH 
Jornnal an account of Samuel Prout — the artist whose 
drawings had first familiarised him with French archi- 
tecture, and whose work must have occurred to^him at 
every turn in Bouen and Lisieuz. The paper on Prout is 
among 4he most charming of Euskin’s'earUer pieces, and, 
as the biographical details were derived from the artist 
himself, it is the standard authority on its subject The 
essay appeared anonymously in the AH Jowmcd, but it 
was ngned all over by the author of Modem Painters. It 
dtowB once more how frdl was Buskin’s mind at this.pmiod 
of the destruction of ancient buildings, and of the value, 
Aer^ore, of aU ^totia^.vnoords of them. A lame will 
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0(m% he saidu when Front's works * ** will be cherished with pEiB. 
a melancholy gratitude, when the pillars of Venice shall ^ 
lie mouldering in the salt shallows of her sea, and the 
stones'" of the goodly towers of Bouen have become ballast 
for the badges of the Seine." 

*A pen-picture of Buskin at this time of eager activity 
has been ^awn by Dr. Furifivall, who was invited to call 
at Park Street one Sunday afternoon : — 

** After a short chat with the wife, I saw the door open, and 
John Buskin walkt softly in. I sprang up at once to take the out- 
stretcht hand, and then and there began a friendship which was for 
many years the chief joy of my life. Buskin was a tall, slight follow, 
whose piercing frank blue eye lookt through you, and drew you to 
him. A fair man, with rough light hair and reddish whiskers, in a 
dark blue frock coatf with velvet collar, bright Oxford blue stock, 
black trousers and patent slippers — ^liow vivid he is to me still ! The 
only blemish in his face was the lower lip, which protruded some- 
what : he had been bitten there by a dog in his early youth. But 
you ceast to notice this as soon as he began to talk. I never met 
any man whose charm of manner at all approocht Buskin’s. Partly 
feminine it was, no doubt ; but the delicacy, the sympathy, the 
gentleness and affectionateness of his way, the fresh and penetrating 
things he said, the boyish fun, the earnestness, tho interest he showd 
in all deep matters, combined to make a whole which I have never 
seen equalld.” ^ 

Buskin’s absorption in his work did. not entirely prevent 



(To hM Father.) ^^Jan, 31, 1849. — little thought when I saw 
you into the carriage at ten o’clock yesterday morning, that at the 
same hour that evening I should be performing the same agreeable 
duty to Madlle. Jenny Lind. But so it was, for a note came for me 
as soon as I got home, from Mr. George, asking me to . dine with her 
and his sister and him, in a quiet way, at half-past six. I found, 
when I went, only Mr. George and his sister, two lady friends staying 

* ^Forewords” to Two Letton of She^fMt, privately printed, 

oommwng IfoUo on the Oofiitruetion 1890. 
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in the house, Dr. Skiey, and Jenny Lind. I was mvoh forptiasd lA 
first, the fact being that she is very renuurkably plida, and nh^ was 
fatigued by the concert the night before ; her manner mci|^ sweet 
and ladylike. Conversation at dinner turned chiefiy on and 
Alpine and Swedish scenery : speaking of the French, she said they 
seemed to be a nation shut out from the common portion of God’s 
blessing upon men, and deservedly so. 1 interceded for them, and 
said that the peasantry were not altogether spoiled, that they only 
wanted an honest government and true religion. * Tou have said All 
in that last word,’ she replied. 

“After coffee she sat down at the piano and sang several little — 
what Cattermole would call * far away bits ’ of Swedish song. I said 
th^t 1 had heard she herself chiefly liked Mendelssohn 1 ^ If 1 like 
him,’ she said, with singular intensity — evidently translating the 
F/'ench of her thought — ‘ Si je Taime ! ’ then parsing for an instant — 
‘ Did you know him ? * ‘ No.’ * Better for you you did not.* * How 
so?’ *Tho loss — too great,’ she said, her voice evidently faltering 
a little. I had no idea she was personally so attached to him, or I 
should not have spoken of him. I said it was better# to have known 
and to remember. She remained quiet for half a minute, and then 
sang Bellini’s * Qui la voce ’ very \$loriously, prolonging the low notes 
exactly like soft wind among trees — the higher ones were a little too 
powerful for the room, but the lowest were heard dying away as if in 
extreme distance for at least half a minute, and then melted into 
silence. It was in sound exactly what the last rose of Alpine sunset 
is in colour. She then rose, and soon after left us — to my great 
disappointment, for I was in hopes of getting a little quiet talk with 
her, and perhaps of getting her to see the Turners at Denmark Hill. 
However, when I began speaking to my mother about it this morning 
she was horrified, so it is just as well I did not. She seetfis to look 
upon hei* just as an ordinary actress. « 

“Mr. George has been unwell with influenza and was afraid to 
go to the door with her, so I saw her shawled and took her to her 
carriage. Meantime Effie had gone to Mrs. Milman’s, where, after 
Jenny Lind’s departure, I followed her, and found Dr. and Miss 
Buddand and Frank Buckland, Mr. and Mrs. Liddell, Lady Lydl and 
her sister, Lord Lansdowne, Lady Mary Wood, Professor Taylor, and 
a good many more. I had i^]png talk with Lord Lansdowne abovt 
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"SatuuAf, and Bfie aboat w»nething dae. I irill gat bar to wad 
yoa^ lute herself, for die knows much more about dm whols of it 
thao ^hat I irill try and remember something for to*morfow.*' 


• III 

Buslun can hare had little time, however, for such 
distractions. Tlie Seven Lamps of ArchUeeture was all 
written between November 1848 and April 1849. It was 
the first of his books to be illustrated, and in the original 
edition the plates were not only drawn by the author but 
were also etched by his own hand. These plates will always 
gpve a certain intent to the first edition. They are rotugh 
but vigorous, and exhibit, as Buskin afterwards claimed 
for them, “the architecture itself with its actual shadow 
at the time of day at which it was drawn and with every 
fissure and line of it ” as they existed at the time. " No 
architectural draughtsman whom I can name,” says Hamerton 
in his Etchiisg and Etchers, “ with the one glorious exception 
of Meryon, has ever drawn buildings in a way comparablei 
to Buskin.” The illustrations were in soft-ground etching, 
a process of which he picked up the technique as be went 
along; and one at least of the plates was executed under 
decidedly disadvantageous conditions. He had gone abroad 
before the work was finished, and the last plate was bitten 
in Ms wash-hand basin at the Hdtel de la Cloche at Dijon, 
ITie book was thus produced at, .high pressure. Time 
pressed, for the buildings described were in danger of 
destruction. Conviction pressed, for Buskin had long 
meditated on the principles wMch he was eager to expound. 
Other work pressed, for The Seven Lamps was an interlude 
delaying the continuation of Modem Painters. The manu- 
script of The Seven Lamps shows that the book was written 
with all the author’s habitual care,* but it was written 
with somethii^ more than his usual speed and concentra- 
tion. It has a unity of subject-matter and an orderliness 
of treatment which do not belong to Modem Painters; 

' Sm OB this point, below, chap. xviiL 
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SS4 FAVOURABLE BECEFTION 

thcmgh, indeed, he oonfesses that he found gaeat diffieiilty 
in keeping his Seven Lamps "from becoming Eight~or 
Nine — or even quite a vulgar rov of foot-lights/’ ^ The book . 
has, too, even more than the author’s habitual vitality.’ 
No inconsiderable part of the essential character of beao^, 
he says in “ The Lamp of Life,” depends on the expression 
of vital energy. The Lamp is itself seen lighted, as a 
fine critic has observed, in “this beautiful and impassioned 
work of literature. One thing Buskin never lacks, never 
flags in, and that is an invincible vitality. Compared with 
his great vitality, the vivacity of other authors is little more 
than an insignificant or inefiectnal agitation,” * 

A book that thus came from the heart and was lighted 
with so much life did not fail of making an immediafe 
effect, and it has been among the most widely read of 
all the author’s works. The task of seeing the last revises 
through the press had been entrusted as usual to W. H. 
Harrison, and Buskin was resting in Switzerland when it 
appeared. During a portion of the tour Bushin went for 
an expedition to Courmayeur by himself, while his parents 
stayed at Geneva. The following are extracts from letters 
written to him by his father — sometimes ingenuous in their 
enthusiasm, sometimes not without their paternal barb : — 

(Qbnkta, Jviy 29.) — “Miss Tweddale says your book hat 
made a ijreat eensation.” (Slat): “Thiers has surprised and de- 
lighted the Chamber of Deputies by your doctrine of no such thing 
as Liberty. I think he has borrowed ”... (August 4) : “ The 
Spectator, which Smith sets groat value on, has an elaborate 
favourable notice on 'Seven Lamps,’ only ascribing an it^firmity 
at temper, quoting railroad passage in proof. Anne was told by 
Americi^ family servant that you were in American paper, and 
got it for us, the New York Tribune of July 13; first article is 
your book. They say they are willing to be learners fromi rather 
th%B critics of, such a book, etc. The Daily Newe (some of the 
Punch people’s paper) has a capital notice. It begins: 'This 

> Sum Lampt, eh. iv. (note of to Messrs. Routladge'e edithm, 
1880), and Fort Clavigera, Letter 6. 191(X 

* Mrs. Meyn^s IntrodusIdBB 



« HYMN TO AECHITEC^AL LOVELINESS*' SM ‘ 

k » Mukad batteiy of leven i»ee«, whidi Uue away to the total OHAP. 
UEtmctiim of the amall ardutactaral Hghta m may boaat (rf, etc., ^ 
ate.*” JAngnat 5): “I have, at a ahamafol charge d tan franca, 
got Angnat magazine and Dickena, quite a prohiiddon for pareela 
from England. In Brituih Qmtierhj, under ..Esthetica of Qothk 
arohitectnte, they taka four works, you first ... As a eride they 
almost rank you with Goethe and Coleridge, and in atyla with 
Jeremy Taylor." 

Referenoe to the periodicals of the time shows that Miss 
Tweddale did not exaggerate in saying that The Seven Lampe 
of Arekiteetv/re “made a great sensation ” in literary circles. 
Reviews in the daily and weekly press wore prompt and 
nvmerous, and for the most part long and complimentary. 

The monthly and quarterly magazines were equally appre- 
ciative of the book; Almost without exception they noticed 
it, and added to favourable criticisms long extracts or a 
careful analysis of the author’s argument. In the United 
States, as well as in the United Kingdom, the book made 
an immediate mark. On the whole the contemporary re- 
views of The Seven Lamps of Architectv/re are creditable to 
the critical fairness and insight* of the day ; they anticipated 
what seems likely to be the verdict of posterity. The book, 
predicted one of the critics, will establish for itself “ a place 
among the standard works of English 'Literature." ‘ Nor 
was it only with the critics of the press that Ruskin’s volume 
made a hit. The title-page (“by John Ruskin, Author of 
Modem Painters ") conttuned the first public avowal of bis 
identity with the " Graduate ’’ ; and a year or two later ho 
and his wife were invited to the Master’s Lodge at Trinity 
CoUqge, Cambridge, where his architectural studies secured 
him interesting tslk» with the great arcbssolc^cal authorities 
of the day — Whewell himself and Professor Willis. Letters 
to his i^ther show with what consideration he was treated 

‘'Tanorr Lodob, Sunday evening [April 6, 1851].— I could 
not write to yon last night. We got here at twenty minutes past 
Sye^ and then was a luge dinner-party at ^ past six. It is a 


* Dntim Umternty Magcmne, July 1849. 
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CHiP« beautiful house, — ^far sujperior to our Dean’s at «Chiiat CSbnrdiy 
back rooms with oriel windows deep embayed, plenty of li(^t, 
and fine dark furniture, carved wood, etc., all very beautifjpL , . • 
Large dinner: heads of colleges, etc., and Professor Willie, with 
whom I foregathered, of course, and enjoyed myself. « 

**Mondaij [April 7, 1851]. ... Dr. and Mrs. Whewell are 
most kind, and delightfully easy to live with-^he is marvellously 
different from our formalist Oxford heads. Everybody fdtes us here 
exceedingly, and I have had some nice chats with Professor Willis ; 
but I am quite resting — taking no notes and getting as much 
relaxation as possible. . . . To-morrow wo go to Ely, with Dr. 
Whewell and Professor Willis.” 

The phrase quoted above from one » of the reviews— et 
''sounds like a hymn to architectural loveliness'* — well 
expresses one quality of The Seven Limp9. Ruskin in later 
years found fault with the fine writing of the book.^ There 
are passages which are perhaps overcharged with ornament; 
but how many there are also which have imparted to '‘the 
mind of every reader a fresh interest in mediteval architec- 
ture, and invested it with an element of deeper sentiment I 
There is probably nobody who docs not find something to 
disagree with in The Seven Lctmps of Architectwre, But 
many of those who differ from the author most often would 
find, upon taking a careful inventory of their mental furni- 
ture, that they would be much the poorer, in their thoughts 
and feelings about architecture, if he had never publidted 
this book. " No man of feeling,” says Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
of the peroration to “ The Lamp of Sacrifice,” ** who has in 
him the echoes of this funeral sermon, can stand before a 
great medissval cathedral without being conscioud that it 
has gained for him a new meaning, a sufajimer pathos.”* 
Architects as a rule have not been among the greatest 
admirers of the book; they often misunderstand its^scope^, 
many^of the author's obiter dicta are fanciful or doubtful; 
he did nothing to conciliate professional opinion, and the 
ideals he set before the profession were exacting. But^ as 
with painters, so with architects: Buddn's "hymn'* 1 m 
4 See « Advice” of 1880,^.*. 

^ * John Ruskin^ in the English Men of Letters” Series, p. 6(h 
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exfi^vsed a influenetf in asserting the dignity, and OBAEt 

enhanomg the reputation, of tbeir^ art. The professicm ^ 
in its oorporate capacity showed its appreciation of his 
servicA by proposing to confer a (jold Medal upon him m 
1874, and by passing a vote of condolence with his relatives 
on\he occasion of his death.^ 

The influence and the importance of The Seven La/m^ 
are, however, something else besides those of ‘'a hymn to 
arohitectura.1 loveliness.** Its central idea and many of its 
leading principles made an epoch in the study of architecture, 
and exercised considerable influence upon its practice and 
development. That critic of an earlier book by Ruskin who 
had told him to eschew eloquence was perhaps not oltogethor 
iH-advised. The luxuriant rhetoric of the perorations in 
The SeBen Lamps, the very richness of the images and 
illustrations, > hav^ led some readers, as Ruskin hims6lf 
often complained, to separate the style from the sense, and 
to ignore the structure in the decoration. It was the first 
treatise in English to teach the significance of architecture 

> Mr. J. M. Brydon, Vice-Pre- influence and deserved higher com- 
eident of the Boyal Institute of * mendation, not only to students 
British Architects, in proposing of architecture, but to all who 
the vote, said that ^*Mr. Buskin were striving for culture, than 
had been a power in the country tliat magniflcont book, Ths Seven 
for over half a century. In their Lamp of Architecture, void particu- 
own particular art probably no larly those chapters which dealt 
man in this age had influenced with Truth and with Sacrifice’* 
arolriteots as he had. He was re- {Journal of the Royal Inetitute of 
sponsible to a great extent for Brilisht Architects, vol. vii. (3rd 
that wave of Venetian Gothic Series), p. 110). 
which passed over the country, * How fine, for instance, are the 
notable a^uusples of which were to phrases in which he teaches the 
be found in Oxford and in London, architect to 'Hhink in shadow” : 

He was the man who psobably first “ Let him design with the sense of 
awakened the English people to cold and heat upon him ; let him 
a knowledge of what art really cut out the shadows, as men dig 
meant art in the life of its wells in unwatered plains . 
people, art in the true sense of let him see that the light **is 
the word, as an ennobling faculty broad and bold enough not to be 
whkdi ndirnd men, and induced in swallowed up by twilight,” and the 
.them a longing for higher and shadow "deep enough not to be 
ntibkr things. Probably in that dried Uke a shallow pool by the 
^ eonaeption no work had bad more noon«day sun.” 



988 TRUTH IN ARCHTmHURE 

nwAP . u national autobiography. Ruskin had snped this |nith 
^ Booorely, long before he wrote the Tolome. It is stai^ — 
incidentally, though clearly — in his first essay, that cm 
The Poetry of ArdvUectwe ; but in The Seven La/n^ it is 
worked out more fully. This fundamental doctrine, adds 
Professor Norton, “is sound, and needs to be enforced to-9ay 
no less than forty years ago. It is, that in architecture, as 
well as in the other fine arts, the final test of the excellence 
of a work is the spirit of which it is the expression, and of 
which it gives evidence alike in its design and in its execu- 
tion,— evidence all the more convincing because of its unin- 
tentional and inevitable character.” ^ In the treatment of the 
several “ Lamps,” Ruskin’s book is equally suggestive. The 
history of architecture was enlightened’ by his analysis ^f 
the fifty years which witnessed the perfection of French 
Qdthic — of that short “period of pause”' during which the 
architect gave equal attention to the form of the tracery 
and tho pattern of the light it enclosed, and used not the 
line, but the mass, as the element of his decoration. And in 
connexion with the relation of style to sense in Ruskin’s 
own art, it may be noted, in the famous passage at the end 
of “ The Lamp of Truth,” witii what beautiful precision the 
diction fits tho thought: — 

“ At the close of the period of pause, the first sign of change was 
like a low breeze, passing through the emaciated tracery, and making 
it tremble. It began to undulate like the threads of a cobweb lifted 
by the wind. It lost its essence as a structure of stone. Beduoed 
to the slenderness of threads, it began to be considered as posseenng 
also their flexibility. The architect was pleased with this his new 
fancy, and set himself to carry it out; and in a little <ime, the 
bars of tracery were caused to appear to the eye as if thay hod been 
woven bcgether like a net This was a change which sacrifieed a 
great {urinciple of truth ; it sacrificed the expression of the qualities 
of the material; and, however delightful its results in thdr first 
develq^neats, it was ultimaMy nunons. ... It was not the robber 
not the fimatio, not the bla^emer, who sealed the destruetiem 
that they had wrought ; the war, the wrath, the terror, mf^t have 

* Prelaee to the Amstuaa “l^ontwood Xditioa,” ISfil, ^ ix, x. 



INFLUENCE OF THE BOO$ 

ira%d 4iieir And Uie atrong walla would have riaon, and tiia 
di|^ {ollAn wonld liave atarted again, from under tlie hand of tin 
deatix^er. But they conld not riae out of the niina of thw own 
violat^ truth.” 

Aod, more generally, Ttw Seven Lnmpit applied to arohi* 
tecture the same touchstone of truth and sincerity that 
Buskin had already employed in Modem Pavntere. "It 
shook conventional ideas,” says Mr. Harrison, "to the 
root, and Bung forth a body of now and pregnant ideas.” 
The book contains much that is disputable; but "the truths 
were cemented into the foundations, and have stood solid 
and unshaken for two generations. The law of Truth in 
j^t stands beside Carlyle’s protest agiunst ‘shams’! That 
a buildipg should look what it is, and be what it is built 
to serve — no one, now dares dispute. 'Ihat beauty itself 
comes second to truth, and must be sought in the archi- 
tecture of Nature herself ; all this is now the alphabet 
of sound art.”^ And The Seven Lamps was among the 
most potent of schoolmasters in teaching the letters.* 

The main significance of the book, and its general influ- 
ence thus exerted, are independent of particular fashions 
in architecture, and arc not affected by the dogmatisms, 
paradoxes, assumptions, and preferences of the author on 
particular points. As for the sectarian littemess which 
flaunts itself here and there in the book, this has had no 
severer critic than Buskin himself. It was a principal reason 
why he allowed the volume to remain for many years 
(1855-80) out of print; and when "he did reprint it, it 
wgB with cojnous footnotes of self-criticism and with omission 
of somenf the more violent pieces of Protestant intolerance. 
It is worth noting that the circumstances of the time at 

^ Mn Butkin, 1902, pp. foment la partie la plue durable 

* Aooording to one of Ruakin's de eon osuvre par la minutie dee 
Prench *critice, his arohiteotural recberchee, la profondenr dee con- 
hooks are the most important; naie 8 ancestechniqu 6 s”(L 0 ilffmve- 
"O’eiten Atiidiant rarchitecture, mmt id^UtU it todal dims la 
fa’ll a toit le plue de livees, LitUralvn anglaisi au XU* sMe. 
trouv^les pages les plus ^loquentes, JohnEuskin, By Jacques Bardous 
iormuld less id^ lea plus justes. (Paris: 1900), pp. 300-901). 

Im ▼olumee qu’il lui a oonsaer^ 



S4Q SOQIAL AND POLITICAL H^S 

CHAP, irliioh tbe book wm vrittea may have alfo^dsd a 
^ though not a jnstification, for his aectarian emphaab. /Die 
architectural revival of the time was associated in the 
person of some of its leaders with High RituaUm, and 
Buskin may on this account have deemed it detirable to 
emphasise strongly his Protestant standpoint. Howler 
this may be, the appearance of The Seven Lamps exennsed 
considerable influence in strengthening the Gothic Revival 
then in progress.^ To this matter, further reference will be 
found in a later chapter ; as also to Ruskin’s influence in the 
preservation of ancient buildmgs. It was in the chapter 
on "The Lamp of Memory" that he wrote the famous 
passage on " restoration ” 

" Do not let us talk then of restoration. The thing is a ^ 
from beginning to end. You may make a model of a building as 
you may of a coqise, and your model may have the shell of the old 
walls within it as your cast might have the skeleton, with what 
advantage I neither see nor care : but the old building is destroyed, 
and that more totaUy and mercilessly than if it had sunk into a 
heap of dust, or melted into a mass of clay : more has been gleaned 
out of desolated Nineveh than evor will be out of re-built Milan.” 

In the story of Buskin's life, os to the student of his 
work, The Seven Lamps is of further interest for the 
anticipation of social and political ideas which were after- 
wards to colour all his efforts. The book was written, as 
we have seen, in the stirring times of 1848 ; his studies of 
French architecture were made during the progress of the 
French revolution of that year. To earnest and thoughtftll 
minds it must always be matter of desire to establish some 
harmony between studies in different spheres; %o bring 
into relation conclusions arrived at in one field with things 
observed in another. This attempt is manifest in many 
passages of The Sewn Lamps, and especially in the last 
chapter. “In these books of mine," said Ruskin at the 
end of Modem Painters, "their distinctive oharactor, as 

* Fora diKuuion of tbeinflu- ProfaHwEerriuthe/oimWl^tb 
eneo of Iht Snm Lamps and The Sepal lasHtuU of Srittsh 'ArMtssU 
Stones ef Feiin battle of vol. vii (Srd SerieaX p. 187. 

the at^aa,” aee an article‘*'hy 



STONES AND MEN 


MsafS <m «rt, is their bringing eTerything to * root in 
human passion or human hope. . . . Every principle of 
painting which I have stated is traced to some vital or 
spiritual fact; and in my works on aroluteoture the pre- 
ference accorded finally to one school over another, is 
founded on a comparison of their influences on the life 
of the workman — a question by all other writers on the 
subject of architecture wholly forgotten or despised.'’’ The 
point was to be made more fully in T^ie Stones of Venice, 
of which (says Ruskin elsewhere) the object was to teach 
“the dependence of all human work or edifice, for its 
beauty, on the happy life of the workman."* But the 
doctrine is implied in much of the argument in The 

Slevm Lamps, and *is in places stated explicitly : — 

• 

believe the right question to ask, respecting all ornament^ is 
simply this: Was it done with enjoyment— was the carver happy 
while he was about it? It may be the hardest work possible, and 
the harder because so much pleasure was taken in it ; but it must 
have been happy too, or it will not be living. How much of the 
stone mason’lB toil this condition would exclude 1 hardly venture 
to consider, but the condition is absolute.'' 

“We are, perhaps, hardly enough in the habit of inquiring, with 
respect to any particular form of luxury or aiqr customary appliance 
of life, whether the kind of employment it gives to the operative 
or the dependent be as healthy and fitting an employment as we 
inigiht otherwise provide for him. It is not enough to find men 
absolute subsistence ; we should thiok of ihe manner of life which 
our demands necessitate ; and endeavour, as far as may be, to make 
all our n^eeds such as may, iu the supply of them, raise, as well as 
feed, the poor. It is far better to give work which is above the 
men, than to educate Uhe men above their work." 

Buskin’s mind was already at work along the lines on 
wluoh he afterwards based his toaohmg at Oxford ; he was 
connecting architecture with social reconstruction: “so, 
from day to day, and strength to strength, you shall build 

* Modem Potnforv, voh v. pt. ix. oh. L 1 7. 

' Fan CVaeipwoi letter 7S. 
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MS STONES AND MEN 

np indeed, by Art, I7 Thought, and Just WQl, an Eo«Ieua 
of England, of which it shall not be said, * See what manner 
of stones ure here,’ but 'See what manner of men.*”* The 

e 

implications in such passages were not lost upon some of 
Buskin’s reviewers when The Seven La/mpe appeared, 
his old enemy BUukvooodle Magcmne was puzzled and 
castic at his "breaking loose” in "so strange a manner.” 
It was not the first time that an apostle of a new dispen- 
sation had been met with the question. What will this 
babbler say? 

^ Lectures on Art, § 126. 



CHAFIER XII 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 
( 1849 ) 

"GrMt oathodnls offthe'earth/with their gates 'of rock,ipave- 
ments of cloud, choirs of stream and stone, altars of snow, 
and vaults of purple traversed by the continuaU stars.” — 

, Moiem Painten. ^ 

“ I HAyE*been as busy as an ant,” wrote Ruskin from Chamoup 
in August 1849.^ That is a description of his life, in one 
of its aspects; and if it be the case that an ant’s mode of 
progression is not always from point to point, of Ruskin also 
it is true thi^Ji he took his surduous divagations. Ue hod 
finished X%e Seven Lanvpa and intended next to write on 
the architecture of Venice, but in the meanwhile he con* 
tinued his studies for Modem Painters. He was exhausted 
after writing the former book, and the Alps were calling. 
His wife felt unequal to the fatigue of fotoign travel ; and 
it was decided that she should go to her parents in Scotland 
while he went with his to Switzerland. Cousin Mary was 
no lousier of the party. She had married some time before, 
and died while Ruskin was abroad in this year. 


I 

It was among the mountains in 1849 that his principal 
studies for the third and fourth volumes of Modem Painters 
were made. His diaries and letters of the time are in 
almost evmy page a eommentuy on the book. The scenes 
which left the deepest impress were Vevay, Chamouni, the 
Blume Valleyr And Zermatt ; nearly all the most beautifiil 

* 8m below, p. S63. 
u$ 



M, SWISS TOUR: 1849* 

ORAP. and the most important passages in the Tolomes emlxM^ 

^ impressions reoMTed or obserrations reooided at one or other 
of those places. Raskin and his parents went first, to the 
Grande Chartreuse. In passing through the cells he noticed 
that the wmdow of each apartment looked across the little 
garden of its inhabitant to the wall of the cell opposite, and 
oommanded no other view. To Raskin the mountains were 
cathedrals of the earth, and he askod the monk betide him 
why the window was not made rather on the tide of the cell 
whence it would open to the solemn fields of the Alpine 
valley. Whereupon, with a ourl of his lip, “ We do not come 
here,” said the monk, "to look at the mountains.” The 
answer is rboorded several times in Raskin’s books, and in 
PneterUa he adds his own silent retort, " What, then, &y 
all that’s stupid, do you come here for at all?” A letter 
>mtten at the time shows that the retort was given in other 
words: — 

{To Gboboe Ricbhohd.) “Yxvat, May 20. . . . By-fiie-bye, I 
have been to the Grande Chartrense too — ^got wet going up, and 
couldn’t finish an argument I got into with one of the monks, 
<on the impropriety of his stayinig up there and doing nothing. He 
compared himself to Moses discomfiting Arnalek by holding up his 
handa I begged him to observe that Moses only came to that when 
he was too old to do anything else. I think I should have got the 
better of him, if it hadn’t been for the weather.” 

At Chambdry Ruskin made pilgrimage to Les Charmettes, 
unchanged at this time. Lord llorley in his study of 
Rousseau has contrasted the peace and beauty of the epot 
with "the diseased miserable life of the famous ^;aaa who 
found a scanty span of paradise in it.” Raskin notes 
" a .<tiiat with an old man, a proprietor of some land on 
tire hillside, who compluned bitterly that the priests and 
the revenue officers seised everything, and that 'nothioi^ 
•but black bread was left for the peasants.” This is one 
of several entries in his diary of the time pointing to 
the awakening of those instincts of political revolt in 
Ruin’s mind which were to make him olaim affinity wRh 
Rousseau. From Chambdry Raskin went on a shrni 



THE FIELDS OF VEVAT US 

ezimpi^oB to Outmoimi whh Mb old 8ehool<M»d, Itiohard 6H1F, 
FolL He then ntjoined hia parents at Qwsfi, and thej ^ 
treort op to Yevay. 


II 

• 

It was at Vevay, among the narcissus meadows, thon 
scarce touched by villas and railways, that Ruskin stored 
up the impressions which he cast into his proso-poom on 
tho grass of the field. Everybody knows tho passage;^ it 
is the one which Matthew Arnold cited as an example of 
Ruskin's genius in its best and most original exercise. 
The first thought of the passage occurs in his diary of 
1849 :- 

‘'Vxv\y, Sunday f June 3. . . . Such grass, for strengtli, and 
height, and loveliness,*! never saw — all blue too with masses of salm 
and flamed with gold, yet quiet and solemn in its own green depth ; 
the air was full of tho scent of the living grass and new-mown hay, 
the sweet breathing of the honeysuckle and narcissus shed upon it 
at intervals, mixed with the sound of streams, and the clear thrill of 
birds’ voices far away. ... I looked at the slope of distant grass on 
the hiU ; and then at the waving heads near me. What a gift of 
God that is, I thought. Who could have dreamed of such a soft, 
green, continual, tender clothing for tho dark u rth — the food of 
cattle, and of man. Think what poetry has come of its pastoral 
influence, what happiness from its everyday ministering, what life 
from its sustenance. Bread that strengtheneth man’s heart — ah, well 
may the Psalmist number among God's excellencies, *He maketh 
giifuw to grow upon the mountains.’” 

It was on the same walk that another thought came to 
him, which finds expression in the third volume of Modem 
Painters on the weariableness of the imagination : ’— 

‘‘Ysvat, Sunday, June 3.— I walked up this afternoon to 
Blonay, very happy, and yet full of some sad thoughts; how perhaps 
I diould not be again among those lovely scenes, as I was now and 
had ever been, a youth with his parents— it seemed that the sunset 

^ Meitm Paiifiimf vol iiL eh. xiv. { 51* * Ohap. x. { 14* 
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CHAP, of t(Hlay sunk upon me like the departaie of youlli* Pint I|Md ft 
^ hot march among the vines, and between their deed stone waHs; 
once or twice I flagged a little^ and began to think it tireeome; then I 
put my mind into the scene, instead of suffering the body only to 
make report of it; and looked at it with the possession-taking grasp 
of the imagination— the tme one; it gilded all the dead walls, and 
I felt a charm in every vine tendril that hung over them. It 
required an effort to maintain the feeling: it was poetry while it 
lasted, and I felt that it was only while under it that one could draw, 
or invent, or give glory to, any i)art of such a landscape. I repeated 
* 1 am in Smtzerland' over and over again, till the name brought back 
the true group of associations, and I felt I had a soul, like my boy’s 
soul, once again. I have not insisted enough on this source of all 
great contemplative art. The whole scene without it was but sticks 
aqd stones and steep dusty road.” 

From Vevay Ruskin and his parents went by Geneva to 
Chamouni. Few modern travellers know much of the long 
valley of approach, of which every cliff and field were 
dear to Ruskin. It is not so much a valley, he says, as 
a winding plain between great mountains 

** Slopes of 2 )asture and forest, mingled with arable land, in a way 
which you can only at present see in Savoy; that is to say, you have 
walnut and fruit trees of great age, mixed with oak, beech, and {nne^ 
as they all choose to grow— it seems as if the fruit trees planted 
themselves as freely as the pines. ... No fences anywhere; winding 
field walks, or rock paths, from cottage to cottage ; these last not of 
the luxurious or trim Bernese type, nor yet comfortless chalets ; but 
suflicient for orderly and virtuous life: in outer aspect, beautiful 
exceedingly, just because their steep roofs, white walls, aifil wander- 
ing ^vines had no pretence to perfectness, hut were wild as their 
hilla All this pastoral oountiy lapped into inlets among the diff% 
vast belts of larch and pine cresting or crowding the higher ranges^ 
,whOie green meadows change as they rise, into motssj slopes^ and 
fide away at last among the grey ridges of rock that are soonest 
silverad with autumnal oiow. The ten-mfles* length of this valley, 
between Cluses and St. Martin’s, include more scenes of pastoral 
beauty ftud'mountain poffti;. than all the poets of the worid have 
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* 

iowg^ipwdi and jmamt more dedeive and toendiaat fnertioM n- 
^eetang moontain itraetiira than all the philoaophen of the worid 

flonU aaewer.” ^ 

• 

In this approach to Chamouni, Buskin loyed to linger. 
Inathese later tours with his parents, he had his separate 
carriage, so that he might stop behind, to draw or to 
collect specimens, and catch them up as he chose. Leaving 
the carriage at Cluses, he always walked to St. Martin; 
pausing, it may be, by the bridge and cottage, where 
the cascade descends near the village of Magland — ^the 
scene of a drawing by Turner; or studying the flowers 
beneath the vast towers and promontories of the Aiguille 
d^ Varens. The v^lage of St. Martin, opporite Sallenohes, 
was a favourite resting-place, and “The Hotel of Mont 
Blanc” there wa^ he says, “of all my inn homes, t^e 
most eventful, pathetic, and sacred.” “Eventful,” in the 
sense of being the home of fruitful thoughts, the scene 
of happy hours: — 

“ A two-storied building of solid grey stone, with gabled roof and 
ganets ; a central passage on the second floor giving access to the 
three or four bedrooms looking to back and front, and at the end to 
an open gallery over the rood. The last room on the left, larger than 
the rest, and with a window opening on the galloiy, used to be my 
father's and mother’s ; that next it, with one iqnars window in the 
solid wall, looking into the yard, mine. . . . The real and prevalent 
prospect was first into the leaves of the walnut tree in the comer ; 
then of the mossy stable roofs behind thttn; then of the delicately 
tin-mailed and glittering spire of the village ehnreh; and b^nd 
fhaSe, thg ereamy, enrdling, overflowing seas of snow on the Mont 
Blanc de St. Qervus. Die Aigoille de Bionnassay, the most graceful 
bnttieas ridge in all flie Alps, and Mont Blanc himself, above the 
ftdl fhmts of the Aiguille and Dflme du Qofiter, followed farther to 
the left.* So much came into the field of that little four-feet^quare 
oaaemenb . . 

A month at Chamouni followed, and this, for Modem 
Pamten, was among the most fruitful times in Buskin’s 

* VttmMonx vrd. i. duqp. v, * fVcsCirto, vol B SlAf >17. 
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CHAP. life. With the faithful Conttet for his he rain)»led 
^ during long days among the glaciers, or sauntered in the 
valley, examining, observing, (fetching. And at evening 
time we may see him leaning, as he says in his diary 
(July 8), “on the blocks of lichened wall beside the road, 
exchanging good-nights with the passers-l^, and listening’^as 
their voices left me to the filling of the valley by the sound 
of the waves of the Arve, mixed with cattle bells and many 
strange and dim mountain sounds, mingled in confusion 
like the grey stones of the wall I leaned upon." Thus did 
" beauty of murmuring sound ” pass into his thoughts 
and words. But in company with the hours of restful 
thought came strenuous labours. 

He worked upon the stones of Chamouni as diligently 
as upon the Stones of Venice. He noted the aiigles of 
the aiguilles, observed every fleeting efiect of cloud, ex- 
amined the rocks, collected the minerals, gathered the 
flowers. His observations were entered up in his diaries 
and note-books as carefully as were bis architectural studies 
at Yenice. His industry in drawing was as great. At a later 
time, when he was examining^ his materials for the composi- 
tion of the fourth volume of Modem Painters, he made a 
' catalogue of his sketches at Chamouni They numbered 
sixty-four; and of these, forty-seven belong to the year 
1849. Extracts from his diary show how his days were 
spent 

“Ceahouni, Sunday, June 17<A. — Quiet south raiu tOl twelve 
o'clock. I have been abstracting the book of Bevelation, (they say 
the French are beaten again at Bmne, and another revolution in 
Paris) ; inany rigns seem to multiply around us, and yet my unbelief 
yieldasio fnore than when all the horizon was (dear. I waa espedslfy 
struck with the general app^laon of the. system of the world as 
the ‘Mystery of Qod,’ Chap. x. 7, compared with Hetnewe xL ^ 
vAuicih 1 read this morning in out uanal course. Theme enouf^ for 
the day’s thong'ht.” 

"OlUiioini^ day 15(h, Wednesday, June 27A.— One (d the 
heavenly Alpine mornings, aU ah^t: 1 have been trying to get 
yonie of the effect of sunrise cm ^ Moutamvwt, and aerial quality 
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of aignBlea,— iiv Tain. Slanting mjs now toodi tin tuf, bj tbe C Wt^ . 
dialet of as pwhapa Aey tonch poor Ibiy’s graTB.” 

“CHiiHoinn, 28tA day (and for this year, laat,— wtlaas I retom 
from Zermatt) : Uvemng, Jvly 10. — ^It has been a j^iiom one ; I 
was wwking from Mont Blanc before breakfast, out immediately 
afterwards; made some notes of Aiguille Bouchard, went on to the 
Source bedde the Arreron, somewhat doaer than usual, it having 
changed its bed entirely within the last three days, and running 
four feet deep where I used to walk; took slopes of Dm, from , 
just beside the Arreron bridge ; then climbed the avalanche with 
Couttet to foot of rocks near Montanrert ; could not get upon them ; 
awkward chasm between the ice and them; and at the only plaee 
where we could get upon them, another at the other side which made 
it a risk to pass the ridge. Oot on them at last, however, higher up, 
and took from them specimens 27, 28 . . . [notes on these, and on 
the geology of the rocks]. ... I have never yet seen a more noble 
and burning sunset than was on the Charmos and lower Verte 
to-night— a hot, almost sangmne, but solemn crimson. ... I have 
much to thank Qod for, now and ever.” 

Laborare eet orare. Buskin's, thankfulness found its ex* 
pression in those careful and loving studies, in words and 
drawings, of the Chamouni aiguilles which fill so large a 
portion of the fourth volume of Modem Painters, 

in 

His first month at Chamouni was now over, and his 
parents returned from the Alps to Ceneva. He, meanwhile, 
attendee^ by Couttet and George, was permitted W have 
another month to pursue his mountain-studies. Eitst, he . 
made the familiar Tour of Mont Blano, proceeding by St. 

Getvais and Contamines over the Col du Bonhomme to 
Chapiu,* and thence over the Col de la Seigne to Cour* 
mayeur. ' There ho rested for a day, bmng phyneked for sore 
throat by the fsithfol Couttet, and consoling himself "with 
the view from my window, not a bad one, of an pid Lombard 
Tower ao^ the range of the Col du Gdant." From Cour- 
rnayeur he went over the Col Ferret to Martigny. The 
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OHAP, Val Ferret pleased and interested him mare than# hk 
walk through the AU^e Blanche and thetVal de Y4&1 
The following passages are from his diary (Courmayeur, 
July 28):— 

« The most magnificent piece of ruin I have yet seen in the A’pa 
is that opposite the embouchure of the lower glacier of the Tal de 
Ferret, near Courmayeur; the pines are small indeed, but they are 
hurled hither and thither ; twisted and mingled in all conditions of 
. form and all phases of expiring life, with the chaos of massy rocks 
which the glacier has quashed down or the opposite mountain hurled. 
And yet, further on, at the head of the valley, there is another in 
its way as wonderful, less picturesque, but wilder still, the remains 
of the klxmlemeni of the Qlacier de Triolet, caused by a fall of aci 
aiguille near the Fetites Jorasses — the most phrenzied accumulation 
of ^moraines 1 have ever seen, not dropped one by one into a heap 
and pushed forward by the ice ploughshare, but evidently borne 
down by some mingled torrent of ice and rock and flood, with the 
swiftness of water, and the weight of stone, and thrown along the 
mountain sides like pebbles from a stormy sea, but Vhe mins of an 
Alp instead of the powder of a flint bed.” 

Raskin had been unfortunate in coming down from the 
Col de la Seigne tired and ill, for there are few walks in 
the Alps more lovely than that through the pastures and 
pine woods of the lower valley, with the snows of the 
Mont Blanc sparkling through the branches; but many 
travellers will find it hard to dispute the superiority which 
h$^ attributes to the Col Ferret over the Col de la Serine. 
Hi^,|ad passed through the Yal Ferret in the morning; 
in Mll^g light the walk in the reverse direction offers 
some Jr the sublimest aspects in the Alps; there is n<me 
whieliulustrates more effectively Buskin's comp»ison of 
mountains to cathedrals than the spectacle of the huge 
shoulder of the Aiguille de F4teret as seen from thispomt. 

> From Martigny Baskin went up to Zermatt for smne 
days, and there made the studies on the clifb of the Matter- 
horn which occupy several pages in his four^ Tcdume. 
It is ouriousi as a contrast wiUi present times, to find tlu^ 
thou#b it was August, Jtoikin had the inn pretty -mueb to 
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kiiiMidf. one haB been here/’ he writes (Angust 6), (MAP/ 
“ but a party oi French and Germans going over the Cerrin, 
and Yimous German botanists and students*” He writes his 
first impressions to his father ; possibly we must read a little 
diplomacy between the lines, for Ruskin, it will be seen, 
wanted his leave of absence somewhat extended 

" [ZxBMATT, Auguit 6.] ... I have bad glorious weather, and 
on Friday I had such a day as I have only once or twice had the 
like of among the Alps. I got up to a promontory projecting from 
the foot of the Matterhorn, and lay on the rocks and drew it at my 
ease. I was about three hours at work, as quietly as if in my study 
at Denmark Hill, though on a peak of barren crag above a glacier, 
and at least 9000 feet^bove sea ; but the Matterhorn, after all, is not 
so fine a<hing as the Aiguille Dru, nor as any of the aiguilles of 
Ghamouni. ... I should like, if it were possible, to spend a couple 
of days more on the Montanvert, and at the bases of the Chamouni 
aiguilles — sleeping at the Montanvert. My month from the time I 
left you at St. Martin's, 26th July, is only up this day three weeks; 
so that I hope^it will do if I am with you at Geneva on Monday 
evening the 27th. . . 

• 

Ruskin obtained an extension of time, but not without some 
alarm on the part of his parents on account of his illness 
at Courmayeur, and some remonstrances on the score of 
a temporary interruption of communications. He made 
good use of his leave in continuing his work among the 
aiguilles, and three days at the in^ on the Montanvert^ 
especially pleased him. He had never yet seen anything, 
he says in his book (voL iv. ch. xiv. § 6), to eq^al the 
view from that spot. The following are extracts his 
diaiy 

** Aupitff 22. — think 1 never enjoyed any evenbg so much as 
this bimy life, unless it were one at Champagnole in 1846.* I 

^ This was the old inn, built was replaced in 1879 by the pre* 
in 1840, at the expense of the sent hotel. At Ohamouni, Ruskin 
Ooumnne at Ohamouni, replacing always stayed at the Union, 
the previmis cabin (known as the * Described in a letter, given 
*^Temple de laHatnie”). The inn above, p. 174. 



SSa A GHOST HUNT AT CHAMOUNI 

OBAF. had no idea what this place wasi until I eat at the»window 

UyAaj watching the suneet and the Tast flow of ihe ice» welling down 
the gorge--a dark and billowy river^-yet with the mountainoiui 
swell and lifted crests that the iron rocks have round it. I have 
been nearly all day drawing at the Aiguille Blaiti^re.” ^ 

Another pursuit at Chamouni was of a different kind— a 
hunt for a ghost 

{To his Father,) ^^Sunday^ Aug, 26. — I went down to near 
CoutteVs house, to see the place where the Black Lady had been 
seen. I sent for the children who had seen her, and was really 
delighted by their gentle and simple manner. I don’t depend on 
their veracity, however, so much as on their sin^plicity ; all I can sili^ 
is that if there be any deception now^ they are very much improved 
in f their mode of getting it up since I was last here. I saw three 
little girls, Constance, Rosine, and Caroline, and one little boy, 
Amboise, who all spoke French; another little fellow, very fidgety 
all the time, could only speak through Judith’s interpretation. The 
last witness, whom I examined separately from the'^rest, was little 
Elizabeth Balmat, the daughter of the Syndic. All these children 
had seen for some hours, during Saturday and Sunday last, the 
figure of a woman in a black dress, with something white across the 
bosom, a white band across the forehead, and a black round bonnet 
or cap. It leaned with its arms folded against the trunk of a pine 
within two hundred yards of Couttet’s house, and was only visible 
at a certain distance ; the children went with me to the place and 
showed me how far — * d^jk ici commen 9 a de la voir,’ Constance said, 
when about ten yards from the tree-*a young pine beside the fence 
of cattle path from the Arve bridge. I cross-examined 

them as to the ^pearance of the phantom, but could get*ho more 
detajk saffisfactoiily. They seemed to have (Observed it accuratdy, 
but there was no appearance of any understanding among them. 
They turned indeed once or twice to each other, but it had simply 
the look of the kind of reference which two people who have seen the 
same thing naturally make to each other when any doubt is nosed 
respeetii^ it. The answers were given with the meet p^ect quiets 
ness and simplicity, as also Elisabeth Balmat’s: the latter diiUl 
said, 'da m*a fait trembW beaucoup’; but the others said it bad 



«AS BUSY AS AN ANT^ 


not (ri^keaed ezoept a little boy who aaw it fiiet witii .oeAP. 
Conetaaoe^ and vbo ran home in a great fright Coattet went to 
the plaM with them on Sunday lasti while the phantom was viaiUe. 

The first thing he did was to cut the branches off the tm, thinking 
some accidental shadow might deceive the children ; but this made 
no difference. Then he went and stood himself beside the tree 
trunk; the figure was then seen by the children beside him; he 
moved away, and it returned to its place. Monsieur L*Abb4 was 
next sent for, but could make no impression on the Black Lady. 

I am just going to see what he will say about it. 

{Evening) 1 have seen the Abb 6 , and been down again to the 
haunted tree, and repeated Couttet’s experiments, the apparition 
l^ing *at home’ with the same negative results. The younger 
priest WM down there also, and exce^ingly puzzled ; the strongest 
point of the case is, the thorough fright sustained by three of the 
children. It appears that one of them last Saturday night could 
hardly be kept in his bed, and was continually crying out that he 
saw the figure again : and to-day Judith Couttet brought a little . 
boy from the next village and told him when at the place to look 
and tell her if he saw anything. The blood ran into his face, and 
she saw (she told me) that * c’a Iti fit une resolution.’ She adced 
him, by way of trial, whether it was not a *poupet’ that some one 
had put there. *Oe n’est pas un poupet — p’est grand,’ the child 
answered. ‘Qa est tout habUU en rouge t’ asked Judith. ‘Non — 

C’est habillie toute en noir.’ ‘ Mais 9 a est jolie k voir, n’est oe pas 1' 

‘Non, 9 a n’est pas joli du tout, du tout,— c’est bien laide.' The 
child then turned aside his head, put it against Judith’s side, and 
would not look any more.” 

At last it was time to leave 

{To hie Father) •“Chamouni, Aug, 28.— -It was too^doudy to 
do for aiguilles to-day, but I have been as busy a« an ant, and 
have done a great deal. But how fast time does go. I have taken 
my place in diligence for Thursday, and hope to be with you in 
good time. But 1 quite feel as if I were leaving home to go on a 
journey. I shall not be mdancholy, however, for I have really had 
a good spdl of it; and, this last week, I have tried to get enough 
of it to last me fpr some time to come ; and 1 think 1 have. 1 had 



£54 SUNSHINE IN THE ALPS 

CHAP« nearly a little too much yesterday. I doii*t know <««»]ieiilier H ms 
liot at Qenera, but I was on a high glader whwe there was no 
wind, and the eon scorched me till I was forced to turn b^, and 
to carry an umbrella besides whenever I had a hand free, to which 
1 was not reduced even in Italy. I don’t know anything nfpn 
wonderful in the Alps than the feeling of this insufferable sunshine, 
with all the crevices in the snow about one filled with icicles. I 
am quite well, however. Dearest love to my mother, I don’t 
intend to write again.** 

So, then, Ruskin left his *'home" among the mountains, 
and, having rejoined his parents at Geneva, returned to 
home and wife at Heme Hill. He had accumulated rich 
materials for Modem Painters; but, a -fortnight later, he 
started off on another quest, to obtain materials **for Tke 
Stones of Venice, 



CHAPTER XIII 


VENETIAN WINTERS 
(1848-1850, 1851-1852) 

» There can be no question of the mischieTOus tendency of the 
hurry of the present day, in the way people undertake their 
very looking. I gave three years’ close and incessant labour 
to the examination of the chronology of the architecture of 
e Venice^ two long srinters being wholly spent in the drawing 
of deh^ on the spot .” — A Joy for Ewr. 

• • 
Thx sitme eager enthuaiarsm which prompted The Seven 
Lavn/peleA to Buskin's next book. The Stones of Veni(X 
was indeed already in his mind when he was writing the 
earlier essay, ^hioh he asked his readers to regard as only 
an introduction to a more elaborate treatise.*. In The Seven 
Lampe he defined certain states* of moral temper which were 
necessary, as he maintained, to the production of good 
architecture. In The Stones of Vemiee ,his central theme 
was to illustrate from the rise and fall of Venetian 
architecture the working of moral and spiritual forces. 

' “ He had," he says, " from beginning to end, no other aim 
than to show that the Gothic archi^oture of Venice had 
arisen out of, and indicated in all its features, a state of 
pure national faith, and of domestic virtue^ and that its 
Benaissaiioe architecture had arisen out of, aad'^ all its 
features indicated, a state of concealed nationid'|hfi^elity, 
and of domestic corruption.” * The later b<|K^iii;l|l|'4mts be 
said to be a particular illustration of gennM prim^es laid 
down id the earlier one. He devoted his more Al^*^**^ 
essay to Venice, not because he desired to put fbrtrard 
Vriietian Gothic as "the most noble of the schools of 
Gothie," but because the architecture of Venice " exemplifies, 

* See the preface to the aeooad edition of Stem LatmpS> 

• Ovem ^ frOd Oiue, i es^ 
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*56 THE “STONES" OP VENICE 

in the smallest oompsas, the most inteiesting fsots of 
iurchiteotaral history" Ihe leading ideas in the author's 
mind were, then, the same in both books. The same also 
was the impulse which led to the production of t^e one 
close upon the other. Just as he had hurried himself into 
The Seven Lampe, imder pressure of the destructive forces 
of neglect and “ restoration,” so now it was his feeling that 
the charm of Venice was evanescent, his sight of the daily 
mouldering and rending of its walls, that drove him to post- 
pone the completion of Modem PaivAera once more, until 
he had deciphered and imparted the lessons of the Stones 
of Venice. The title — as was often the case with Buskin — 
had a double meaning. He hoped to make those Stones 
touchstones — tests of the good and the bad in all arctti- 
tecture; crucial examples, too, of the connection* between 
national feeling and national architecture. But also it was 
from a city fast falling into ruin that his teaching was to 
be drawn: "Thy servants think upon their stones, and it 
pitieth them to see her in the dust.” The prophet had no 
time to lose in uttering his message, for the wai^ were 
gaining fast against the Stones of Venice. 


I 

There was destined, however — as not unusually with 
Buskin’s eager undertakings— to be some delay. The Seven 
Lampa was published in May 1849; The Stonea of Venice 
was not completed till October 1853. The principal cause 
of the delay was the unexpected difficulty and complexity 
of the task, to which may be added the conscientious nunute- 
the author’s studies. He returned from his holiday 
among the mountuns on September 16 and found his wife, 
now much better in health, awaiting him at Denmark EUU. 
lEaiiy in October be set out with her, bound for Venice. Eto 
showed her Chamouni on the way, and they wait slowly 
thilugh North Italy, living in November in Venice, where 
thej^ ectablished themsdves at the Hotel Danieli for the 
wintir. This sojourn l^ted frinn November to Match, and 
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Hke fnother atgoom tvo yean later ^pt. 1, IS^l-Jnne 29, OBiliP; 
1852), was for Buskin a period of unremitting toil ThelabooP 
ms fourfold ; be read, he observed, he noted and measured, 
and he'drew. He had already gone through a ” steady oouise 
of historioal reading” — in Sismondi, Alison, Daru, among 
otBer authors — ^in preparation for Tkt Stones of Venice. At 
Venice itself he delved into the archives and into the works 
of sundry local writen on the art and topography of the city. 

Such reading may have given him a ground plan, and 
famished him with hypotheses pour servir; but the conflict 
of authorities on the ohronolc^y of the Ducal Palace, and 
the absence of trustworthy data or established conclusions 
in the case of other buildings, speedily threw him back on 
bis own researches;* he must take nothing, he perceived, for 
granted br at second-hand. Durmg this winter of 1849-50, 
therefore, and similarly two years later, he devoted hims81f 
to close study of all the remaining edifices of the city. The 
book itself bears emphatic evidence to the minuteoess of his 
study ; but the results that he garnered for publication, the 
concluMbns aS which he ultimately arrived, convey but a 
faint idea of his preparatory studies. 

The greater part of each day, so long as light avuled, 
seems to have been spent out of doors, in measuring and 
examining the buildings, or in making drawitigs. He carried 
with him little square note-books, of a size easily pocketable, 
in which he entered measurements, contours of mould- 
ings, and the like, occasionally with slight notes of colour. 

Some of these books, evidently those in which he made 
his first notes for The Stones of Venice, are preserved 
at Brantwood. In the evening Buskin entered up his 
memon^da and impressions in larger note-boolm In them, 
all important measurements were recorded ; distiilctive or 
xemarl^ble features of each building examined durii^ file 
day wese folly noted ; and suggestions or impressions were 
written out. He avoided foregone conclusions. .He often 
noted such and such an observation as provisional, requiring 
forthtt examination or subsequent comparison with o^er 
buildings. As the work ^o^ressed, cross-references were 
and at riie end, each volume of the Venetiwriiary 
YOU L B 



m MINUTENESS OF HIS STUDIES 

CHAP, was fully indexod. Ruddn, when he oame^to writ^ the 
ultimate treatisei spoke by the book.^ 

These written materials represent, however, but half of 
his preliminary toil The preparation of the illustrations 
involved great labour; but the drawings which were en- 
graved are only a few of those that were made. The wodd- 
outs similarly represent only a small number of hundreds 
of careful diagrams, figures, and sketches of architectural 
details, which the author drew during the preparation of 
this book. Sheets with pen drawings on them or with 
sketches in pencil and wash attached to them, are no doubt 
fair copies of the author’s first graphic memoranda, just as 
the diaries were of his written notea Nearly two hundred 
of such sheets were found at his death at^firantwood. Many 
of them have been exhibited, and some have now passed 
into public galleries and museums. 

One of his letters home gives a lively account of the 
difficulties which he experienced in his work 

“Venice, Sunday, 2M December, — A week, or two ago I 
oommissioned my valet-de-place to obtain permission for me to draw 
the windows of the Palazzo Berr.ardo ; he went, as he said, to the 
Count Bernardo, and 1 had hope for once of being admitted into 
a palace by the permission of its rightful owner. I was so— and 
found myself in a well-furnished room, with, however, the unsuitable 
adjunct of some clothes drying outside. The window not being the 
one I wanted, I asked to go upstairs. Alas, the Count owned but 
a single fiat in his family palace— and I have now to get permission 
from the lodger above. . . . Mr. Brown recommended me one man 

^ A passage in T. A. Trollope's he cites as indications ^of subtle 
Autobiography gives the evidence design on the part of the old archi- 
of one who followed in Buskin’s tecta in o^ses where abnormality 
fooWtepa: “I spent several mom- and carelessness might be sus- 
ings in carefully hunting out all pected. His facts and measuie- 
the spedmens of Byzantine archi- meuta I found invariably oorraet, 
tsetnre whioh Buskin rasters as bnt am Aispoaed to think that he 
•till existing in Venice, and can lets his hobby somewhat nm away 
testily to the absolnte exactitude with him in the imputation of far^ 
of hfai topographical and archi- fetched and subtle design ” (IFM 
teet^ sUtementB. I carefully / fsmsmtsr, voL iii p. 217). 
emnittril also the examples finch 



DtEPICULTIES OF H&SEARCH m 

as only onn who knew Mything of those oonneeted wi& the 
UbMury in the Ducal Balaoe. I aelnd him, amoiig other matterii 
whether the imdows, which have now no tracery in them, ever 
had any. Never, he said— there was not the slightest trace of it. 
Tl^ windows require ladders to get up to them and are diffloqlt 
in the opening— so it struck me as quite possible that nobody might 
have taken the trouble to look. Yesterday I went for this special 
purpose— got the library steps and opened all the windows, one 
after another, round the palace. I found the bases of the shafts of 
the old tracery — the holes for the bolts which had fastened it — ^the 
marks of its exact diameter on the wall— and finally, in a window 
at the back, of which 1 believe not one of the people who have 
^ritten on the place know so much as the existence, one of its 
spiral shafts left— capital and all. The librarian asked me after- 
wards 'whether I lytd found any marks’; 1 said, 'a few traces, 
certainly,’ but told him nothing about my spiral shaft; ho may 
go and look himself, if he likes. The historical records about the 
Palace are one mass of confusion. . . . Most of the accounts agree 
in proving thah the top was built before the bottom. I got sick of 
this sort of thing, and set to work, to separate its sculpture into 
classes, and 1 have got internal evidence of six different periods 
of work upon it— and of more than one architect in several of the 
periods — ^these broad facts 1 shall give in order, and let them quarrel 
about who was who, as they like.” 

Raskin's labours often reduced him, he says, into a very 
prosmo humour with Venice. The nqood appears in a letter 
written at the time, and is recalled (with an obvious and 
characteristic strain of humorous exaggeration) in one of 
later da^:— 


(To Saxubl Bogbxs.) Venice, June 23, 1852. — What must 
you have thought of me, after your kind answer to my request to 
be permitted to write to you, when I never wrote f I was out of 
health and out of heart when I first got here. • . . The worst of it 
iftu that I lost all feelmg of Venice, and this was the reason both 
of my not writing to you and of my tiunking of yon so often. For 
whenever I found myself getting utterly hard and indifferent, 1 
Hied to read over a little bit of the 'Venice’ b the Italy, and it put 



DISILLUSIONMENT 


CHAP, me alwieyB into the right tone of thought again, foA for ^ 1 
cannot be enough grateful to you. For though I belieTe that in 
the summer, when Venice is indeed loTely, when pomef;nmate 
blossoms hang orer every garden wall, and green sunlight shoots 
ti^ugh every wave, custom will not destroy, or even weaken, the 
impression conveyed at first ; it is far otherwise in the length and 
bitterness of the Venetian winters. Fighting with frosty winds at 
every turn of the canals takes away all the old feelings of peace 
and stillness ; the protracted cold makes the dash of the water on 
the walls a sound of simple discomfort, and some wild and dark 
day in February one starts to find oneself actually balancing in 
one’s mind the relative advantages of land and water carriage^ 
comparing the Canal with Piccadilly, and even hesitating whethv 
for the rest of one's life one would rather have a gondola within 
call or a hansom. When I used to get into this humour I almyi 
hai recourse to those lines of yours 

^ The Sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 

Ebbing and flowing, etc. ; ’ 

and they did me good service for many a day; but' at last a time 
came when the sea was not in the narrow streets, and was always 
ebbing and not flowing ; and ohe day, when I found just a foot 
and a half of muddy water left under the Bridge of Sighs, and ran 
aground in the Grand Canal as I was going home, 1 was obliged 
to give the canals up. I have never recovered the feding of 
them. • . 

{To C. E. Norton.) ** Jfay, 1859.— I went through so much 
hard, dry, mechanical toil there, that I quite lost before I left 
it, the charm of the place. Analysis is an abominable business. 
I am quite sure that people who work out subjects thoroughly 
are disagreeable wretches. One only feels as one shotdd whoa 
oifg doesn’t know much about the matter, e If I could give ypa 
tor a few minutes, as you mre floating up the canal jnst now, the 
kind of feeling I had when I had just done my work, when Veniee 
presented itself to me merely as so many *mouldinge,’ and 1 had 
few associations with any building but those of mors or jbis paia 
and puzde and provocation; — Pain of f rost-Uttea und 

chiHed throat as 1 examined or drew the window-silb in the wintry 
air; Posslement from jaid window-sills which didn’t agree with 



«QU£EN OF MARBLE AND OF MUD^ *81 

fiha |k>ontepi| <Nr back of hotue which didmH i^pee with frcmt] OBAP* 
and ProToeatioii from ovcry sort of boqI or thing in Venice 
onooi^firom my gondoliers, who were always wanting to go home, 
and thought it stupid to be tied to a post in the Grand Canal 
alj^day lon^ and disagreeable to haTe to row to Lido afterwards; 
from my oook, who was always trying to catch lobsters on the 
doorsteps, and never caught any; from my valet-de-place, who 
was always taking me to. see nothing, and waiting by appointment 
at the wrong place; from my English servant, whom I caught 
smoking genteelly on St. Mark’s Place, and expected to bring home 
to his mother quite an abandoned character; from my tame fish, 
who splashed the water all over my room and spoiled my drawings ; 

^m my little sea-hojses, who wouldn’t coil their tails about sticks 
when I ^aked them ; from a fisherman outside my window who 
used to pound his crabs alive for bait every morning, just when 
I wanted to study morning light on the Madonna della Salute; 
from the sacristans of all the churches, who never used to be at 
home when I wanted them; from the bells of all the churches, 
which used always to ring most when I was at work in the steeples ; 
from the tides, which were never up, or down, at the hour they 
ought to have been ; from the *wind, which used to blow my 
sketches into the canal, and one day blew my gondolier after 
them ; from the rain, which came through the roof of the Scuola di 
San Bocco; from the sun, which blistered llntoret’s Bacchus and 
Ariadne every afternoon at the Ducal Palace ; and from the Ducal 
Palace itself, worst of all, which wouldn’t be found out, nor tell 
one how it was built. (I believe this ahntence had a beginning 
somewhere, which wants an end someotherwhere ; but I haven’t 
any end for it, so it must go as it is.) 

*^Th«e was only one place in Venice which I never lost the 
fesKng of joy in-Hit»lea8t the pleasure which is better than joy; 
and that was just half way between the end of the Guidecca and 
St Oeoige of the Seaweed, at sunset If you tie your boat to 
OHO' of the posts tihere you can see the Eugaueana where the sun 
gm down, and all the Alps and Venice behind yon by the rosy 
smdjglbi: there is no other spot eo beantifoL Near the Armenian 
oonvent however, very good also; the dty is handsomer, but 
Mm plaes is not ao simple and lovely. 1 have got all the right 



m A HOLTOAY IN SWITZERLAND: 1851 

OHAP. feeling back now, howeyer j and hope to write a wend op^ two 
about Venice yet, when I have got riw monldinge wdl out of 
my head — and the mud. For the &ot in, with reverenoq^ be it 
spoken, that whereas Rogers says : ' There is 'a ^orions eity in 
the Sea,’ a truthful i)erson must say, ‘There is a glorious city^in 
the Mud.’ It is startling at first to say b(^ but it goes well enon|^ 
with marble, ‘ Oh Queen of Marble and of MuA’ ” 


II 

The winter of 1849-50 passed, and Ruskin was still only 
at the beginning of his worfc On his return homo, he wrote 
the first volume and published it (March 1851) sej^arately ; 
but for the completion of the book, further study on the 
spot was necessary, and in August 1851 Ruskin and his wife 
started again for Venice,* making holiday on the way among 
the Alps. At Paris they were joined by friends, the Rev. 
Daniel Moore, their clergyman at Denmark Hill, and Mrs. 
Moore, who accompanied them for a fortnight, and at Geneva 
they picked up Charles Newton. Nor among Ruskin’s 
travelling companions should two Liber Stvdiorum plates 
touched by Turner be forgotten. “Tou cannot conceive,” 
he writes to his father from Les Rousses (August 11), “the 
delight I have out of the two with me ; they never let me 
pass a dull moment.” It seems to have been a merry party, 
and Ruskin enjoyed himself thoroughly. His pleasure was 
increased by falling in at Champagnole with some other 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Pritchard (a sister of Osborne Gordon), 
who attached themselves to the party for some d^s. At 
Ghamouni Ruskin took his Mends to his favourite points — 
to^e wood of the Pdlerins, for instance, where they had a 
pionic, Newton declaring that they were now “in seandi, not 
of the picturesque, but of the pionicturesque.” There was 
only one drawback : Ruskin had to act as courier and kept 
all the accounts. “ 1 assure you,” he wrote, “ it is not a little 

* It is boavenient to oonflna tarreniog pwiod, Apnl ISW to 
tUs ohaptar to tho two Venation Angnat 1891, aea the nest ebaptor. 
wiatan. For aoaoont of tbe la- 



SECOND VENETIAN WINTEB: 1861-6* *88 

puaUng to a*p6rson who rarely adds a sum twice with the OBAF. 
eame reealt.” But his personally oonduoted party were 
appreoiative and in high spirits. They were in raptures 
with the Pass of the Great St Bernard, though they teased 
hjp by abusing Chamouni in oomparisoa At the Hospice 
they “had a pleasant evening— Effie made the monks play 
and 8vng not Gregorian chants merely, but very merry and 
underical tunes. 1 was afraid we should have more banish* 
ments to the Simplon." 

At Milan Newton left them, and they set their faces 
towards Venice and the Stones. All the while that Buskin 
was approaching his Venetian work, he felt it to be only 
^ interlude and an interruption. “I hope to come back 
here with you,” he writes to his parents from Geneva 
(August” 19), “ when my Venetian work is off my hands, 
and 1 can give myself up again to the snowy mountahis 
which I love better than ever." But arrived at Venice 
he soon felt its charm renewed. "It is more beautiful," 
he writes, "^han ever, and I am most thankful to be 
able to finish or retouch my descriptions on the spot" 
(September 2). Wherever beauty was to be found Buskin 
had the heart to worship it, and whatever his hands found 
to do he did with all his might. This, as he says in an 
interesting piece of sel^velation, contained in a letter to 
his father (Verona, June 2, 1852), was his ‘'genius":— 

“ Miss Edgeworth may abuse the word ' genius,* but there is such 
a thing, and it consists mainly in a man’s’ doing things because he 
cannot help it, — intellectnal things, I mean. 1 don’t thuk myself a 
great genius, but I beUeve I have genius ; something different from 
mete cleverness, for I am nof clever in the sense that millions of people 
ate— lawyers, physicians, and others. But there is the strong in- 
stinet in me, whidi I cannot analyse, to draw and describe the things 
I kva— not for reputation, nor for the good of others, nor for my 
own advantage, but a sort of instinct like that for eating or drinking. 

I dmuld like to draw all Si Ifark’a and all this Verona stone 
by{stena, tq eat it all up into my mind, touch by touch. More and 
more lovely I find it every time, and am every year dissatisfled 
with what 1 did the Iasi" 



RAWDON BROWN 
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It was thus in full zest that Raskin settled ddtm in 
Venice to finish his work. He found, as on his. previous 
visit in 1849, an invaluidde helper in Rawdon Ptown. 
Another fnend was Edward Cheney, who twenty years 
before had acted as Sir Walter Soott’s cicerone in Ro^e, 
and now rendered many good offices to Buskin at Venice. 
Buskin much enjoyed the society of Brown and Cheney. 
“They are both as good-natured as can be,” he wrote to 
his father (October 11), “but of a different species from 
me — ^men of the world, carii^ for very little about any- 
thing but Men.” But if Rawdon Brown’s interest was in 
men, it was in the famous of old times, and his know- 
ledge of the antiquities of Venice was profound. He 
had gone to Venice in 1833 to discover* the tomb of Mow- 
bray, Shakespeare’s “Banished Norfolk,” and for fifty 
yjars he never left the place. He could never find the 
heart to revisit England, since it meant leaving Venice. 
Buskin in later years had difficulty in finding heart to 
revisit Venice. “I don’t think,” he wrol^ to his old 
friend in 1862, “1 can come to Venice, even to see you. 
I should be too sad in J;hinking— not of ten— but of 
twenty — no, sixteen years ago — ^when I was working there 
from six in the morning dll ten at night, in all the joy 
of youth.” 

In such work, at the time with which we are now 
concerned (1851-62), Brown’s help was of the greatest 
assistance, and is gratefully acknowledged on many a 
page of Tha Stones of Venice. But the first good offices 
which Brown rendered were in the matter of lodgmgs. 
These were found in a house in the Campo St^ Maria 
Zobenigo ; > — 

{To hU Father.) *'St^ 7, 24. — ^We have got the Batoww 
Wetfeler’a apartments, after a great fi|^t for a room idikh we ia- 
sistad on having— a room for me to write in; we have Hus and a 
kind of hall dining-room, a Jbeantifnl drawing-ro<»n, donUe bed-nxmi 
and dreari^room, three servants’ rooms and kitdien, on the Crand 


* Now the Fklasao Swff^' an annex of die Qrand Hotel. 



SOCIETY AT VENICE 


ass 

OaiMil^ with Bouth aspect, nearly opposite the Salntoj and on first OBAE 
floor, for about 17 pounds a month . . . • ' 

now settled more quietly than I have ever been since I 
was at college, and it certainly will be nobody's fault but my own if 
I do not write well ; besides that, I have St. Mark’s Library open to 
m^ and Mr. Cheney’s, who has just at this moment sent his servant 
through a tremendous thunderstorm with two books which help me 
in something I was looking for. I have a lovely view from my 
windows, and tmj^tation to exercise every day, and excellent food, 
so I think you may make yourself easy about me. . . . For the first 
time in my life, I feel to be living really in my own house. For I 
never lived at any place that I loved before and have been either 
e^wing the locality or putting up with somewhat rough habitation.” 

Venice under the Austrian domination was a centre 
of much fashionable and military society, and Buskin’s 
letters home during this winter tell of many and brilliant 
gaieties. Many notabilities of the day figure in Buskin’s 
accounts of their tea-parties or other re-unions. Thus we 
meet not only the Austrian Governors and Generals, but 
abo the aged Marmont, Duke of Bagusa, one of Napoleonb 
Marshals 

{To his Father) ” 22nd Feh, [1862]. — I paid yesterday — one of 
what are now the rarest of my payments— a. morning call. Mme. 
Esterhazy having invited me again and again to see her, I went 

^ Buskin had ” George” with lieve that coals would burn ; and 
him as factotum; his wife had Bastiaa (Mr. Brown’s servant), 
a maid. George was employed who came with the fire-irons, 
aipong other things in tidcing ' thought it necessary to instruct 
d^Uerreotypes and as copyist. George that the poker 'was to 
He also maintained his reputation break the coals with/ on which 
ashmaorist. With some difficulty George immediately asked him 
they had a grate with % coal fire in a humble manner the use of 
fitted up in their apartments : the tongs ; which Bastian having 
"Thsre yrere still tongs, poker also explained with great* gravity, 
and shovel wanting to an estab- George proceeded to inquire that 
Ushmeiit, which Mr. Brown raked of the shovel^ but there Bastian 

out of his stores and sent us, found him out, and appeared for 
and we bad a nice soene at the a moment disposed to let him feel 
first of the fire; for our the weight of all the, three. It 

gondolier servant, Beppo, had was quite a little bit of Molitre.” 
never soen^^ne, sad dM not be- (November fi6, 1851.) 



m AN ARCHDUKE AND KOSSUTH 


OHAP. yesterday with Effie for the first time; Mamont casne in while we 
were sitting with her, and cross-examined me not nnintdligeiitly 
respecting the chief styles of the architecture I was examining at 
Venice. The Countess’ house is the prettiest thing I ever saw on 
a small scale, only wanting some Turner pictures to complete ^ts 
perfection. It is a comer houses with side windows looking up and 
down the Grand Canal — every window having its balcony, be it long 
or short, roofed in, and hung with silk, and filled with flowers. . • 

There were masked balls, too, and gala nights at the 
opera ; and many private parties in honour of distinguished 
visitors to Venice, such as the Infanta of Spain, the Duchesse 
de Berri, Henri Cinq, or the Archduke Albert: — 

(To ki8 Father.) “Venice, Nov. 20, 1861.— I have pot much 
of^interest to communicate to you of my own .adventures, but EfSe 
sometimes sees a little of what is going on in the world. She was 
out last night at one of her best friends’, a young Italian Countess, 
or rather German married to an Italian — Countess Palavicini-— a very 
amiable creature, only strong Austrian, which, as ther husband is 
Italian, is unfortunate ; but he is very fond of her — and lives here, 
instead of at Bologna, where his^lace is, that she may see more of 
the Austrians. She asked Effie last night to come and meet the 
Archduke Albert, the son of the great Archduke Charles. He came 
to tea in the quietest English domestic way, or rather in the German 
way, which is still quieter than the English, ... He attacked EASa 
playfully about the Kossuth doings ; she pleaded that she was not 
to answer for them, being Scotch. ’Nay,’ he said, ’if Kossuth goes 
to Glasgow, you will see he will be received quite as well as he is 
at Birmingham.’ ... He is a great admirer of Palladio at Vicensa^ 
BO it was just as well it was Effie there and not me. She gets on 
very ndoely, Lady Sorel says, with the foreigners, not being stiff or 
shy like most English.” 

Buskin took pride in the way in which Us wife, 
accompanied sometimes himself and sometimes by 
h^ Venetian friends,, shone in such assemblies. The 
Austrian High Admiral came to Venice for a lauimh; she 
was inirited; to give the signal^ They went on a Tisit of 
charity to the Convent efihe ” Do good ** Birethreiv, '* Ton 



MARSHAL RADETSKt . MT 

will 4o joursdf a great deal of harm at the CamiTal/’ OHAF, 
said the Prior to her; “we all know what a dancer you 
are/’ Fancy Effie’s fame as a dancer haring extended/’ 
writes Ruskin, “to the brethren of the Island Convent.” 

TJjpite were illuminations on the water to receive the 
Emperor, his present Majesty Francis Joseph, whom Buskin 
describes as “ a well-made youth, with rather a thin, ugly, 
not unpleasant face.” 

Sometimes, too, Buskin went with his wife to gaieties 
at Verona, where the famous Marshal Badetsky, then in 
his 87th year, had his headquarters. Buskin had a sincere 
regard for the old General, who on his part paid both 
tq the English writer and to his wife the most graceful 
attentions. The description, in a letter home, of one of 
the Marshal’s balls gives a lively account of old-world 
courtesy * 

“ Vbrona, 2^th January [1862].— We arrived here very comfort- 
ably at two o’clock, and one of the Marshara aide-de-camps, Count 
Thun, was at the station. , . . 

^'VsBOWA, 21th January , — I have been as busy as I could be all 
day, in this heavenly city, and so could only send you the line I wrote 
last night. I will make Effie write you an account of the Marshal’s 
ball ; one of the chief points about it was tha^ there was entertain- 
ment for everybody; there were musicians for the dancers, cards 
for the whist-players, sofas for the loungers, and a library for the 
readers, with all manner of valuable books laid open, so that instead 
of having to st^nd with my back to the' wall in a hot room the 
whole time, I got a quiet seat— and a book of natural history. 

Effie was well dressed, and allowed by every one to be the reine du 
haL The old Marshal took her up the room himself to present her 
to the Mar^chale, and* then to the Archduke, Charles Ferdinand, 
another of the sons of the Archduke Charles. The dancing was 
very much more spirited than ours: till twelve o’clock, when all 
the ladm were taken down to supper. There had meantime been 
tea^ for all who liked it, in a room beyond the library — not tea 
handed over a counter by confectioners’ girls, as it is in London, 
inching the pecqple’s houses look like railway stations, but tea made 
at a taUe where people sat down and talked, and in 



m THE MABSHAL AKD HIS GUESTS 

OHAF. large cups, the tearmaker being one of MarshaVe aide4»ieaq»B, 
tbe Count Thun— the same who met us at the laQroed But at the 
ladies' ^supper the old Marshal was head-waiter himself; )ke weht 
down and stood at the end of the room, just behind IVineess 
Esterhazy’s chair, seeing that they all had enough; and not <)ply 
so, but kept running into the kitchen to order things for them, and 
at last brought out a bowl of soup himself, keeping his aide-de-camps 
not less busy the whole time ; nor that a short one, for the ladies 
were exceedingly comfortable, and sat at their supper full three- 
quarters of an hour. This — ^we hear from the said Count Thun — 
was as much in politeness to the Marshal as in kindness to them- 
selves ; for he is exactly like my mother, nothing annoys him so much 
as the idea that people have gone away witljout having been made 
comfortable; but especially without having enough to eat *11 a 
tqujours peur,’ says his aide-de-camp, ‘qu*on meurt de faim.’ With 
this substantial attention to all his guests there was great simplicity. 
The supper looked as if it were meant to be eaten, not to be looked at. 
There was not a single showy dish nor piece of finery on the tabla" 

«Veboka, ith Jum. ... We are excessively petted here. 
Marshal Badetsky sent Effie his picture yesterday, with his own 
signature. I wish I could write'^as well, as dashing and firm as if it 
had been written at 30 instead of 86 ; and his chief of the staff, who 
is not now in Verona, left his carriage for us, with all manner of 
insists on our using it when we wanted ; and the Marshal’s two aide- 
de-camps and another young officer came to escort us in our drive in 
the evening. It was pleasant, after being so long in Venice, to see 
the young men’s riding — the nice, loose, cavalry balanced, swinging 
seat, and the horses as happy as their masters, but keeping their 
place beside the carriage to a hairis-breadth.” 

Buskin and his wife themselves received oooaaionallj 
in a^'quiet way, and gave evening parties to their Austrian 
and Italian aoquaintanoe. They were sought out, toOi by 
compatriots who chanced tn be in Venice. We ^re^; is 
Rudkin’s letters home, of Scott (Sir Gilbert) coming to 
and *'a great architectural sdance” afterwards; of an^^* 
pected visit from the Bishop of Oxford (Wilbrn^rcef; w 
**severil lectures on the Bemussanoe” giv^ to 
tutor to the Prince of ^ales, in the hope of 



A DAY IN BUSKIN^ LIFB AT Vl^CE m 

“ iDflqiaDoe in (bat qaar(Qi''«-leotures whidi may or may not OBAF, 
bavo been paased on to bis late Hiqesty. Of Lord DofiEerin, 
wbo came to dinner and to tea, we get a little ritetob 

{Nm. 10.) '‘The Venetians have certunly some reason to 
tiibik the English odd people. Lord Dnfbrin was paddling about 
in the lagoons all the while he was here, in one of those indian- 
rubber boats which you may see hanging up at the door of a 
shop in Bond Street He took it over to lido and rowed some 
way in the 'sea with it ; when he landed, an Austrian coast-guard 
came to investigate him, and wanted to rip up his boat to see 
what was inride I . . .” 

Baskin was' in request as cicerone. Thus we read (Sept. 

IS): “I showed the Dean (Miliusn) over the Duomo of 
Murano yesterday, abusing St. Paul’s all the time, and 
making him observe the great superiority of the old chundi 
and the abomination of its Benaissance additions, and the 
Dean was much disgusted." But we may doubt whether 
Buskin had it all his own way, for in a later letter (Sept. 

20) we learn that the Dean “ is very fond of hearing him- 
self talk and very positive," though “very good and on 
the whole sensible." English artists preparing pictures of 
Venice for the exhibitions — E. W. Cooke and David Boberts 
among the number — foregathered with their critic. Buskin 
tells his father how much the paternal sherry was appre- 
^ oiated: “the artists declared it was like the l^t painting, 
at onpe tender and expressive.” 

But these were only occasional ‘distractiona Nothing 
was allowed to interfere for long or seriously with the steady 
prosecution of his work. He gives his father an account 
of a normal day: — 

“ VanoB, September 26. — I rise at balf-past six ; am dressed by 
seven— take a Uttie bit of bread and read till nine. Then we have 
breakfut •punctually : very orderly served— a little marmalade with 
ft aSvet leafage spoon bn a cobured tite at one comor of the table; 

WMor very fresh, in- ice; fresh grapes and figs, which I never 
. m ride; peaches on the other, also for ornament chiefly 

ndv^ take them; a littie hot dish whirii tiie cook is bound 
fb ev«y morning; a roast beecafieo or other little tiny 
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kiokahaw ; before Effie, white bread and oofiiBe. IJwn I rea4 
or play myeelf till ten, when we have prayers; and Effie reads 
to me and I draw till deven. ^enl write till (me^ when we 
have Innch; then I go out and sketdi 'or take notes till tiuee, 
then row for an hoar and a half ; come in and dress for dinner at 
five, play mysdf till seven; sometimes out on the water again 
in an idle way; tea at seven, write or draw till nine, and get 
ready for bed.” 

In the days thus spent from September 1851 to Jane 
1852 Buskin wrote the greater part of the second and 
third volumes of The Stones of Venice. He wrote in full 
enthusiasm. ” My head and heart,” he says (Feb. 4), “ are 
altogether in my book.” This, howevpr, was but a first 
draft, and often contained only the descriptive passages for 
which study on the spot was essential ; igeneral reflections, 
as well as the pruning and polishing of the whole were left 
over for revision and further work at home. 

Neither Buskin’s literary work, nor his artistic pursuits, - 
nor social distractions interrupted his religious studies and 
exercises. Here at Venice, while at work on The Stones, 
he wrote “a^commentary of*90 pages on Job” (Deo. 3). In 
his home letters, too, there are careful analyses and collations 
of Bible teaching on various points — on the Psalmist’s con- 
ception, for instance, of righteousness, and on the relations 
between rich and poor. Such studies were not merely 
literary or critical; they tended to edification; they were 
aids to personal religion. He regrets in one letter that lus 
observance of outward ceremonies— such as his Scripture 
readings, family prayers, and church-going — did not lead 
to such true contrition as he could desira In other letters 
he <|isousses with his father the doubts and difficulties that 
beset him in the manner of Divine revelation, and .then 
comes a piece of religious experience in which doubts and 
despondency vanish before earnest resolutions and ^wered 
Iffayer:— 

" Good Friday {April 6, 1852]. . . . One day last week 1 
was getting v«iy nervoos about the eonfoiwif feelii^ of telazation 
b the throat, thongh in iteetf raoh a trifle. ... I began 
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m 


olar npy paat and what fruit 1 had had of the joy of it, whi^ 
had paaaed away, and of the hard work of it ; and I felt nothing 
but discomfort in looking back; for I saQr that I had always been 
working for myidf in oneT way or another. Either for myself, in 
doing things that I er^joyed, t.s. dimbing mountains, looking at 
pictures, etc.; or for my own aggrandisement and satisfaction of 
ambition, or else to gratify my affections in pleasing you and my 
mother, but that I had never really done anything for God’s service. 
^Rien I thought of my investigations of the Bible and found no 
comfort in that either, for there seemed to me nothing but darkness 
and doubt in it ; and as I was thinking of these things the illness 
increased upon me, and my chest got sore, and 1 began coughing 
jiut as I did at Salisbury, and I thought I was going to have 
another violent attack* at once, and that all my work at Venice 
must be given up. This was about two in the morning. So I 
considered that I had now neither pleasure in looking to my past 
life, nor any hope, such as would be any comfort to me on a sick- 
bed, of a future one. And I made up my mind that this would 
never do. So i^ter thinking a little more about it, I resolved 
that at any rate I would act as if the Bible were true ; that if it 
were not, at all events I should be no worse off than I was before ; 
that I would believe in Christ, and take Him for my Master in 
whatever I did ; that assuredly to disbelieve the Bible was quite 
as difficult as to believe it ; that there were mysveries either way ; 
and that the best mystery was that which gave me Christ for a 
* Master. And when I had done this I fell asleep directly. When 
1 rose in the morning the cold and cougb were gone ; and though 
I was still unwell, I felt a peace and spirit in me I had never known 
before, at least to the same extent ; and the next day I was quite 
well, and everything has seemed to go right with me ever since, 
all discouragement and difficulties vanishing even in the smallest 
things, ...” 

The iieligious tone and moral purpose which govern the 
argument and inspire the appeal in The StoTies of Vemce 
came from the very heart of the man. They were at once 
hii inspiration and his encouragement 

(2b hie Father.) April 14, 1862. — The fact is one’s days 
ndist be either a hiring up of treasure or a loss of it ; life b either 
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»n «Uwg or a flowing tide;' and every n%ltt one*piiiBt ea^Bete 
ia ao much of my fortune gone — ^urerocably— wi&' noAiiif to re- 
atore it or to be givm in exchange fat it; or, Hwe ia ano|j|h6r day 
of good aerrice done and intereat go^ good vineyard ^flgjpng^ fw 
which very aaanredly ‘ whataoever is right, that I shall receive.* ” 

The longer letter just cited indicates some unsettlement 
of Buskin’s early faith, and in the second Tolume of The 
Stones of Venioe may be found the first passages in his 
works which were 'written in a temper different firom the 
exclusive Protestantism that he came in after years to 
deplore and denounce. Such a passage as that in the 
third chapter on the Madonna of Murano heralds his sub- 
sequent power of qrmpathy 'with every kind of sincefe 
reli^ous emotion, and even of sincere agnosticism.^ As 
Ins own views broadened, so did his power of sympathy 
expand. 

Buskin’s religious exercises were accompanied, it should 
be added, now as always, by much practical benevolence. 
“ I can this time show you,” he writes to his f&ther (January 
16, 1852), "how the money has gone to the last fraction. 
I have given a great deal in charity. There is not, I think, 
one man of the lower classes whom I have ever known 
in Venice who does not come b^ging, and 'with as much 
justness of claim as habitual improvidence can give to 
any one.” His wife, too, visited the poor and sick, both in 
the hospitals and in their own homes. Nor were home 
charities forgotten. In these his father acted as his 
almoner, and Buskin sent him the irames and addresses 
of poor and deserving men, struggling artists and others 
whom he was to search out and help. * 


- in 

Occasionally in the letters of this period one finds, too, 
anticipations of those wider somal problems— of the uneqoal 
distixbation of riches and poverty, of luxury and misery, 

^ 8m IntiodwHlon to CfnwK (if ^tlif OImw. 
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wliiA ‘were nfMnrards to occupy so much vi liis 
tfMMiglpta:— 


time and OBAP. 


{Novenlber 12, 1861,)— I vas nther struck yesterday by three 
parsi^phs in Oaligntmi — in parallel columns — so that the eye 
ranged from one to the other. The first gave an account of a 
girl aged twenty-one, being found, after lying exposed all night, 
and having given birth to a dead child, on the banks of the canal 
near Maidstone, I think — ^but some English county town; the 
second was the fashions for November, with an elaboiate account 
of satin skirts; and the third, a burning to death of a child— or 
rather, a dying after burning— because the surgeon, without an order 
from the parish, would neither go to sec it nor send it any medicine.” 

Ih after years — and first, prominently, in Sesame amd 
Ruskin made much of arguments or appeals from 
cuttings in the neA^spapers, arranged by “ Fors Clavigera’*^ 
by chance, but by chance that hit the nail on the head. 
During his present sojourn at Venice Buskin put his 
thoughts on public afihirs into the form of three letters to 
the Times, dealing severally with the principles of taxation, 
representation, and eduoatioa They were not printed at 
the time, but the manuscript of the first two was found 
among his papers after his death ; the third seems to have 
been used as the appendix on “Modern Education” in 
The Stones of Venice. The other letters are now included 
in the Library Edition of his Works, and they form an 
important episode in Buskin’s life. They reveal the 
development of his political viewk, and they were the 
ocdtsion of some estrangement between father and son. 
More and more Buskin had become convinced that there 
saw aonfething rotten in the state of political society. He 
was a Republican ^ i^ainst institutions or laws which 
oppressed the poor; and a Conservative as against theories 
and reforms which were based on doctrines of liberty and 
e^pality. Something must also be aUowed for his natural 
affection for the ude of the minority. This is a view he 
pat fwwacd himself in a letter to his father :— 


“Brndoff, 16fk November [1861]. — do not suppose tbat at ray 
pcsviotts period oi Mstocy there has been more open Communism 
VOL. 1. 8 



m VIEWS ON TAXATION AND FRANCHISE 

OHAF. coolly announced in the face of all men. Dih IVench 

vae a fren^ begun in a necessary reform of ficioue govi||iiDentk 
but the principles which that frenzy reached at its jsrild^ be- 
comes now the subject of the after-dinner declamation of our 
respectable London citizens. There is assuredly a root for ^ 
this — desperate abuses going on in goyernments, and real ground 
for movement among the lower classes, which of course they are 
little likely to guide by any very just or rational principle. . . . 
However, I must mind and not get too sympathising with the 
Badicsls. Effie says with some jnstice that I am a great conser- 
vative in France, because there everybody is radical, and a great 
radical in Austria, because there everybody is conservative. I 
suppose that one reason why I am so fond of fish (as creaturei^ 
I mean, not as eating) is that they always swim with their heads 
against the stream. I find it for me the healthiest position.” 

In this spirit of revolt Buskin, from his distant eyrie at 
Venice, surveyed the state of politics in England. Catholic 
Emancipation had been carried, but Ireland had not been 
pacified. Chartism had been snuffed out, but the movement 
for Beform continued. The pom Laws had been abolished, 
but the Conservative party under Disraeli were still han- 
kering after a return to protection. Early in 1851 Lord 
John Bussell’s Government had been defeated, but, on 
Lord Stanley’s failure to form an administration, had re- 
turned to office. But internal feuds between Lord John 
and Lord Palmerston had led to the resignation of the 

< latter, and then to the tit for tat which caused the defeat 
of the former. In February 1852, Lord Stanley (Lord 
Derby) was Prime Minister, with Disraeli as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and leader in the House of Commons*! 

It was at this moment that Buskin wrote his letters. 
In the first of them, after a passing sneer at Disraeli as 
a mtwe novelist, he discussed the policy of Fren Trade, 
and the principles of taxation — stoutly defending the 
former, and with regard to the latter advocating direct and 
graduated taxation. He was only about half-a-eentuiy 
before his time; for he favoured, not only a graduated 
indome-tax, but a supei^tific on large Inoonm In ^ 
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woopd letter*Rtu^kin adyooated a ^tem of tuuTenal 
aolEra^ oomInBod with what in later diaoiuNnoaa were 
called ."iaaoy franohiaes." Every man was to have his 
▼ote, Wt votes were to be weighed as well as counted; 
i^ight being attached more especially to property and 
education. This latter test brought him to the subject 
of a third Letter, in which he discussed the Principles 
Education. He pleaded, in the subject-matter of education, 
that it should include Natural History, Religion, and the 
elements of .Politics ; and, with regard to its scope, that 
it should be National 

This scheme was set forth by Ruskin two years after 
(^arlyle bad published bis Latter-Day PampJUets, to which 
work it doubtless *owed somethmg of inspiration; it is, 
however^ worth noticing that the disciple's treatment of 
the theme, if similar in spirit, was more precise and definlto 
than his master’s. Buskin’s political writings, now and 
afterwards, may have been practicable or impracticable; 
but at any rate they were directed to practical ends; 
they may have looked towards the sky, but they trod 
the earth. , 

Buskin’s father was a Tory of the old school, and an 
admirer of Disraeli, whose process of educating his party 
had as yet hardly begun. The Radical pill, which, with 
some Tory gilding, Buskin proposed to apply to the 
> body politic, was naturally unacceptable at the domestic 
headquarters ; the Letters, to which the son attached great 
impoiliance, and which he particularly desired to publish 
in the then year of grace, 1862 , were put on the paternal 
Index. The correspondence between father and son tells 
its own story:— 

• 

Mofreh 14. — I don’t know whether yon have found my Timei 
Ifittere warth sending, or whether the Ttme$ will put them in, 
but I rather hope so — ^not in the hope of their doing any good at 
present, bat because I want to be able to refer to them in future. 

I was a mere boy when the present design for the Houses of 
FarUaineiKt was ehosen—^but I said in an instant it was vile. I 
not ea; so hi print, because I felt that no one would care 
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OHAP. for a boy’s opinicm, but I heartily wiA noir^ that I had iidtten 
to the Times^ and could now refer to my then stated €q[diijDMu. In 
like manner I hope the Timea will put these letters in,, for ^twenty 
years hence, if I live, I should like to be able to refer to them 
and say * 1 told you so, and now you are beginning to find 
out.’ And that would give some power — then, however little it 
may be possible to do at present.” 

March 29. — 1 had yesterday your nice long letter from Leeds, 
but was sorry to hear from my mother that you were annoying 
yourself because you did not agree with me, and I am sorry that 
in the midst of your labour in travelling 1 have caused you the 
additional work of these long letters. Keep mine until I get home, 
and then we will talk about them, but do not vex yourself because 
you think 1 am turning republican. I am, I believe, j^st what 
I was ten years ago, in all respects but one,, that I have not the 
Jacobite respect for the Stuarts which I had then ; when I was 
at College I used to stand up for James II. 1 have certainly 
changed no opinion since I wrote the passage in the Semen Lampa 
about loyalty. 1 meant the word to signify what it reidly doea 
in the long run signify — 7oy-alty, respect for loy or law; for the 
King as long as he observes afid represents law; and a love, not 
merely of established laws at a particular time, but of the principles 
of law and obedience in general. As for the universal suffrage 
in my letter, if you look over it carefully you will see that I am 
just as far from universal suffrage as you are— and that by my 
measure, one man of parts and rank would outweigh in voting a 
whole shoal of the mob. . • . But I hold it a gratuitous and useless 
insult to make any man incapable of giving an opinion: only let 
the proper weight be attached to his opinion. ... As for Dlsradi, 
I have no animosity against him. I know nothing abeut Wood. 
D’lsraeli’f works give me the idea of his J)eing a coxcomb, but 
clever; only the last person fit to make a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Perhaps Wood was worse; I thihk it is very li]^y there 
go as much brains to write a bad novel as to make a very 
good politioian, in the modem sense of the term. * . 

A Idtt^ from Rimkin’s father (dated Lancaster, 30th 
March ]^2) states his general view on the question, m 
terms wUch other and lesafartial critics have often adopted, 



THE LETTEBS SUPPRESSED XT7 


and irhioh moat hate oaosed no Uttiie ohagiin and disappoint* OBAB. 
ment ,i6 a son whose filial affecdtons were now b<^[inning to 
be sepfUAted from complete intellectual sympathy : — 


*'I shall see to letters for Tima on my return, as you so wish 
ib My feelings of attacks on your books and on your newspaper 
writing di&r from yours in this way. I think all attacks on your 
books are only as the waves beating on Eddystone Lighthouse, 
whereas your politics are Slum Buildings liable to be knocked down ; 
and no man to whom authority is a useful engine should expose 
himself to frequent defeat by slender forcea 

“Your sneer at the age making a clever novelist Chancellor 
cf Exchequer would already have pained yourself. D’lsraeli may 
end weaUy, but at present he commands the House, and is a match 
for Lord John or any man in it, and his adroitness and informal^n 
are astonishing.” 


Here, for the time, the matter rested. Ruskiu did net 
press his father any further. The letters, then, were con* 
signed to the shelf, but the views expressed in them re- 
mained and developed in Buskin’s mind. Twelve years later 
they were embodied in his treatise entitled Unto this Last. 
For once his father’s judgment was in part at least at 
foult. So far as Buskin stood for aristocracy against demo- 
cracy in the machinery of government, his political edifice 
has, indeed, been submerged. But the principles of fiscal 
policy, of taxation, and of national education for which ho 
argued in 1852 have stood, and have been gradually more 
and more adopted in this country, for sixty years— wWever 
fate the |uture may have in store for them. Whether they 
were indeed firm as Eddystone Lighthouse, the future will 
show; but the pasthas already vindicated them from the 
character of “Slum Buildings.” Meanwhile these letters 
on polithis, and the discussion of them with his father, 
were a distraction from Buskin’s work on The Stones of 
Venice. And yet not wholly a distraction ; the thoughts on 
social and political conditions which thus filled his mind 
ktfotmed some of the most vital and effoctive passages in 
thai book. It is a signal instance of Buskin’s fiir-reaching 
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range that; the eame book which gate anew«mterpr^ioa 
of a school of architecture contmed also a dupU^^wbich 
was to become the gospel of a certain school of sodfiipi.* 


IV 

Two other distractions from his regular work, of a 
different kind, remam to be mentioned before we leave 
Venice. On December 19, 1861, Turner died, and though 
the precise terms of the will were not yet known, Rusl^ 
learnt at once that he had been appointed an executor. 
The position was to involve him in many worries, but for 
the moment it filled him with new interests and exdt^ 
ments. These, however, may more conveniently be ra* 
sefved for a later chapter (XXL). Anbther affair which 
occupied some of his time and thoughts at Venice was the 
acquisition which ho hoped to persuade the Trustees to allow 
him to make on their behalf of two pictures by Tintoret for 
the National Gallery. There was an opportunity of securing 
the " Crucifixion,” in St. Caqsiano, and the great " Marriage 
in Cana,” of the Salute. Among the Trustees of the National 
Gallery was Lord Lansdowne, with whom Ruskin had 
some acquaintance. He opened the subject to the Trustees 
in March 1862; enlisted the support of Lord Palmerston; 
and was in correspondence further with Sir Charles East* 
lake, who was then President of the Royal Academy as 
well as a Trustee of the Gallery. The first answers seem 
to have been encouraging, though Ruskin chafed — as who 
has not?— at the dilatoriness of official ways. “I have 
a letter from Sir Charles Eastlake,” he write# to his 
fatherf. on May 16, "... with some important report of 
progress respecting National Gallery and Tintoret. I will 
mwlose you his letter on Tuesday, but must sh«w it to 
some people to>morrow. I fear nothing can be done — 
are too slow, but 1 am glad to find that I have some 
power, even with such immovable peojde as Trustees for 
the NaUonal Gallery.” The Trustees, meanwlule!, were 

' GUSl^w, p. 311. 



DECLINED BY THE NATIONA|^ GALLERY m 

boosting Sdwa^ Chenej> who> as Buslpn afterwards 
beliewed, ^pnt a spoke in the wheel for pure spite.” ^ The 
rejeotjo^of Buskin's proposal is recorded in the minutes of 
a meeting of the Trustees on June 7, 1852: — 

^ *'Bead — A letter from Mr. Buskin, at Venice, of the 19th May, 
addressed to Sir Charles Eastlake, and enclosing one from Mr. 
Cheney, in the former of which Mr. Buskin stated that he is willing 
to undertake to procure for this Qallery two pictures by Tintoretto, 
the * Marriage at Cana’ in the Madonna della Salute, and the 
* Crucifixion’ in St. Cassiano; the former valued by him at £5000, 
the latter at £7000. But although he would use his endeavours to 
procure them at a less cost, he is unwilling to move in the matter, 
unless the Government will ultimately sanction the expenditure of 
£12,00(f for the two pictures. 

** Resolved — ^Thal the Trustees do not find themselves in a position 
to ask from the Government so considerable a sum as that required 
by Mr. Buskin as the basis of his negotiation for the pictures in 
question, especially as Mr. Cheney does not entirely concur with 
him in his. valuation of the works, and as the Trustees have not 
sufficient means of arriving at thpir true value ; they therefore ro> 
quest that Sir Charles Eastlake will be so obliging as to communicate 
to Mr. Buskin their unwillingness that he should proceed further in 
this matter.” ^ 


So ended Buskin’s attempt to procure for this country two 
of Tintoretto’s finest works. It was his first disappoint- 
ment, in matters where he was personally concerned, in 
connexion with the National Qallery. The Turner Bequest 
was to be attended with other disappointments, yet more 
poignadt— as we shall see hereafter. 

The negotiations with the Trustees of the National 
GaUeiy kept him at Venice beyond his appointed time; 
his lease of the Casa Wetzler was up, and at the beginning 
of May he moved into lodgings in St. Mark’s Place. “It 
is very delicious," he wrote (May 16), "looking down upon 

' PMwtta, iii. § 29, where ^ 

' Bfuddn by a slip of memory dates 1852 : House of CommoDS Papers, 
the tiaosaetion in 1845. 1853, No. 104, p. 47. 
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OHAP. the place, as Tus^ fbtmd out long ago whjo he painted 
the first pioture I drfended—' Juliet and her Nune.’| He 
was detained at Venice yet further by the theft of some of 
his wife’s jewels. Buskin had his suspicions, and at one 
stage of the affiiir it looked as if he might have to accept 
a challenge td fight a duel. From this he was extricated 
by the good ofiices of Mr. Cheney. But judicial inquiries 
detained him for some time; and it was the end of June 
before he and his wife left, homeward bound, with the greater 
part of the second and third Tolumes of his book roughed 
out. They returned by the St. Oothaid, and Buskin stayed 
a day or two among the scenes of some of his best-beloTed 
Turner drawings 

f 

r 

"AmoLO, Sunday, ith July [1862]. — do not know< when 1 
ha^e reached a more delightful place for a Suvday’s rest. There'u 
a new inn here, not a fashionable hotel, but small, clean, and Swiss. 
The weather was lovely yesterday, and this morning is cloudless ; 
and the contrast between the filth and vice of Venice and the purity 
of the scene which I have before me to>day is intCiise beyond ex: 
pression. . . . The scene before my window this morning is one 
of the most exquisite purity and peace; a good deal like thtl'itom 
our windows at Ghamouni, but the green slopes of hill less steep, 
and softer, all broken into sweet knolls and studded with cottages 
and clusters of pine, and above them a mass of snowy rocks, not 
disfigured by debris or glaciers, but with the snow glittering in 
starry fragments upon their flanks, and crowning them with delicate 
lines and threads of silver, and the Ticino murmuring in the valley 
— ^not a white glacier stream, but dear and blue, and so far away 
that its sound is like the gentle voice of one of our English streams ; 
and down the valley, promontory beyond promontory of ^es, all 
dim with* the morning mist and sunshine. I had no idea Airob 
was so beautifully placed, but one must resf at a place befwe it can 
be known." « 

Veoice was a by*work; it was amcfug the fidds and hills 
that Buskin felt himself To be upon his native hpath. 



CHAPTER XIV 


CHAMPION 07 THE PRE-RAPHAELITES 
( 1861 ) 

“In the midst of this helplessness came thunder ns out of n 
clear sky — a letter from Ruskin in The Timet in our defence.” 

— Holman Hunt {The Pre-Baphadite Brotherhood), 

Boene now ohaages from Venice to London, and in the 
ohroniold of Buskin’s literary work from architecture to 
painting. We leaVe I%e Stones of Venice still in proocbs 
of being shaped, and Modem Painters uncompleted but 
laid on the shelf, and turn to his championship of the 
Pre-RaphMlites. 

I 

the first of his Venetian winters, Buskin had 
returned home by Genoa and the South of France, staying 
for some days on the road to study the cathedrals of 
Valence, Vienne, Lyons, and Bourges. He retiched England 
in the middle of April (1850), and, after a short visit to 
bis parents at Denmark Hill, settled with his wife at 
their house in Park Street for the- Jjondon season. His 
impressions of a crush are lively, and might have been 
written by Dickens : — 

" Mt ifltARBST Mother, — Horrible party last night— stiff — ^large 
-— dull — fidg ety — straqge — ran-against everybody — know-nobody 
sort of party. Naval people. Young lady claims acquaintance with 
me. 1 knew as mudi of her as Queen Fomore.^ Talk. Qet away 

*■ Queen Pomare of Otaheite made a treaty with France, pro- 
(Sbeiety Idands) was one of the viding for the occupation of the 
oetote .in the '*Priohard affiur,” island^ but Mr. Prichard, consul 
iriiiidi had censed some political and medical man to the Queen, 
aiaitsment a lewyeats before the persuaded her to repudiate it and 
4^ of this letter.' ^(!he Queen had to appeal for English protection. 





A CRUSH AflD A C0UR1»* 


CHAP, as soon as I can— aA who she is— Lady Charlotte Elliott— as wise 
as I was before. Introduced to a black man with chin in collar. 
Black man condescending. I abuse several things to bli^k man, 
chiefly the House of Lords. Black man says he lives in it — asks 
where I live — I don’t want to tell him— obliged. , Go away i^d 
ask who black man is. Mr. Shaw Lefevre— as wise as I was 
before. Introduced to a young lady — young lady asks if I like 
drawing — go away and ask who she is — Lady Something Conyngham. 
Keep away with back to the wall and look at watch. Get away at 
last — very sulky this morning — Hope my father’s better— dearest 
love to you both. — ^Ever, my dearest mother, your most aflec. son.” 

Buskin and his wife went also to Court, and the occasions 
are described in letters to his father : — ' 

n 

r “Park St., 4 o’clock, May I860.— I got through excdlently 
well, and I believe did what was right — and I thought that Prince 
Albert put something like markedness into his bow, but that may be 
his general manner. The Queen looked much younger and prettier 
than I expected — very like her pictures, even likcT those which are 
thought to flatter most — ^but I only saw the profile— I could not see 
the front face as 1 knelt to her, "at least without an upturning of the 
eyes, which 1 thought would be unseemly — and there were but some 
two or three seconds allowed for the whole affair. After waitiiig an 
hour and three-quarters I think they really might allow peoffle a 
quarter of a minute each, and time them off. The Queen gave her, 
hand very graciously, but looked bored ; poor thing, well she mig^t 
be, with about a quarter of a square mile of people to bow to. I 
met two people whom 1 have not seen this many a day — Kildare 
and Scott Murray— had a chat with the former and a word with 
Murray but nothing of interest. Dearest love to my mother.” 

{WndaUd,) “ We got through gloTionsly,ithough at one place there 
was the most awkward crush I ever saw in my life — the pit at the 
Surrey, which I never saw, may, perhaps, show the like— nothing dse. 
The floor was covered with the ruins of ladies’ dresses, tom lace, 
and fallen flowers ; but Effie was luckily out of it, and got through 
unscathed, and heard people saying, * What a beautiful dress 1 ’ just 
as she got up to the Queen. It was fatiguing enough, but not so 
awkward at t expected. 4tte had no diflhmlt|y nor was in any 
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anbainManent > I hope to be out to-monoer eai^. Deeiest love mreP! 
to 107 iBotter.*’ 

Th8 gflie^ of the London Season did not oonduce to 
speedy progress with The Stones of Vewiee, nor. it would 
mm, to his satisfaction in any respect. In a letter to his 
father of Feb. 8, 1852, containing an account of his steward- 
^p of time and health, he says that in the spring bf 1850 
he " came home very well and set to write my book. But 
then came three months of society, and late hours; then 
after a little useless trip in the autumn, good hard work 
and a great deal of worry with the engravers, writing Stones 
of Venice all winter.” 

* The first volume was published on March 3, 1851. The 
three parts of the large folio work of illustrative Plates, 
entitled Exa/mpUs'of the Architectv/re of Venixe, appeai;pd 
successively in May and November of the same year. After 
the publication of the Stones, Buskin went with his wife on 
vints to Cambridge’ and Farnley,^ and afterwards for a little 
rest to Matloftk. They then returned to London for the 
season, and Buskin became engaged in another crusade. 


II 

Buskin was now one of the literary figures of the day, 
and ' the circle of his acquaintance was widening. Ho had 
become known — ^in what precise way I have never been able 
to ascertain— to Carlyle. He was a member, though not an 
habitub, of the Athenaeum Club. He was often with Bogors. 
And he, was seeing a good deal of Coventry Patmore. It 
was through Patmore that Buskin was drawn into a new 
interest. It was supposed at the time, and has often been 
repeated smoe, that Buskin was the inspirer of the Pre- 
Raphaeltte Brotherhood. On the other hand, by reaction 
from this view, it is sometimes asserted that Buskin had 
notiiii^ to do with the movement. The truth is between 
^ two statementa Buskin himself afterwards explained 
tiiat " tite punters were entirely ordinal in their thoughts 
* See SIxive, p. SSS. * See below, p. S90. 
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OBAP. and iodepeadent ui thwr piaotioe ” ; but, mi tbfi othw 4i>nd, 
0116 at loafit of thoiu owed some inspiration to his books, and 
they were all deeply indebted to his eneburagem^t and 
advocacy. The Brotherhood had been fonned, aa already 
related (p. 181), in 1848. In the following year the 
{HCtures with the mystic initials P.B.B had beui eihibited. 
In 1850 had appeared the first number of their organ, 
OcTTifif with its motto ** to encourage and enforce an entire 
adherence to the simplicity of nature.” In the Royal 
Academy of 1850 two of the best-known pictures of the 
school had been shown — Millais’s “Christ in the House of 
His Parents” and Holman Hunt’s “Claudio and Isabella. 
The Brotherhood had thus found and proclaimed its faitj^i 
and brought forth works illustrative of it, before^ Buskin 
took up the cudgels on their behalf ; and at the tiine when 
h^ did so, he had no personal knowledge of any of them. 
Nor was the merit of their work at that time his own dis- 
covery. He had observed Millais’s picture in the Academy 
of 1860, and had not been very favourably impressed by it. 
Dyce, the Royal Academician, “dragged me,” he says, “literally, 
up to the Millais picture of * The Carpenter’s Shop, which 
I had passed disdainfully, and forced me to look for its 
merits.” ^ It is therefore clear that Ruskin was not directly 
the inspirer of the Pre-Raphaelites. 

They were, however, glad of his help, and it was at the 
instance of one of their number that this was invokei The 
attacks of the critics on the Pre-Raphaelite pictures of 1850 
had been very severe; they were penned with thcvexpress 
object, it would seem, of deterring purchasers “We have 
great difficulty,” wrote BlMkfwooSs Magazvne of “The 
Carpenter’s Shop,” “in believing a report that this un- 
pleasi% and atrociously affected picture has found a 
purchaser at a high price- Another specimen from the 
same brush inspires rather laughter than disgust!^ Such 
attacks were renewed in the notices of the foUowii^ year s 
Academy, when Millais-showed his “Mariana,” “Return of 
the Dave to the Ark,” and “Woodman’s Daughter,” and 
Hunt his “ Valentine and Sylvia.” The TvnM led the way 
* Letter to Srnest Obesneau, Deo. 28, 188& 
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in a fblent aiiiole, deelaring that anoh work.* daawred no OBAP. 
<{aa]rter at the hands of the public.” “ Our strongest enemy.” 
artites jiolman Hunt, "advised that the Academy, having 
shown our itorks so far, to prove how atrodous they were, 
qguld now, with the approval of the public, depkrt from their 
usual rule of leaving each picture on the walls until the end 
of the season, and take ours down and return them to us.” 
Officials of the Academy itself fanned the flame. "In the 
schools (as we were told) a professor referred to our works 
in such terms that the wavering students resorted to the 
very extreme course of hissing us.” Other newspapers and 
magazines afterwards took up the hue and cry, and such 
attacks were calculated to be very dama^ng to young artists 
who had as yet no ^werful patrons, and whose means were 
very na^w. The article in the Timea filled Millais with 
alarm and indignation, and he bethought himself of some 
move to parry the blow. He was acquainted with Coventry 
Patmore ; he had painted a portrait of the poet’s first wife, 
and the subje^ct of one of the pictures in the Academy, 
denounced by the Times — ^“The Woodman’s Daughter” — 
had been taken from Patmore’s piece, so entitled, in his 
volume of Poems. Millais knew that Buskin was a friend of 
Patmore, and turned in his anger and vexation to the author 
of Modem Painters for help. Buskin mad.-, a study of the 
pictures forthwith, and wrote the first of bis famous letters 
> to the Times on the Pre-Baphaelites, explaining their 
principles and defending their practice. It appeared on 
May 13,imd was followed op by another on May 30. The 
ohain{non of the Pre-Baphaelites was already censor of the 
arts, and hostile critics sneered at his "assumption of a 
power to bind and loose.” But be did in fact wield a power, 
very important to •struggling artists— the power to sell. 

His praises found a purchaser presently for Hunt’s picture; 
ai^ Bmfltin himself offered to buy Millais’s "Dove.” It 
had, however, already been bought by the artist's friend and 
first patron, Mr. Combe of Oxford, to whom he wrote in 
gnat describing Buskin’s offer: “No doubt jrou have 
sear the violent abuse of my pictures in the Times, which 
I believe has i^ld itself to destroy us. That, however, is 
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OHAF, quite an absurd mistake of thdrs, for, In spite of de- 
nouncing my pictures as unworthy to hang on ittiy walls, 
the famous critic, Mr. Buskin, has written o ffemng im 
purchase your picture.” ■*' * ^ 

Millais and Hunt posted a joint letter of thanks ^ 
Buskin, who forthwith sought their personal acquaintance. 
Hunt says that on the day following the receipt of the 
letter, which had given Millais’s address in Gower Street, 
Buskin and his wife drove to the house, and after a mutually 
appreciated interview carried Millais ofE to their house and 
induced him to stay with them for a week. “ Millais's 
exuberant interest in human experience, as well as his 
child-like impulsiveness in conversation, made him in a few 
days like an intimate of many years’ deration.” * “ I have 
dined and taken breakfast with Buskin,” wrote Millais to 
Mrs. Combe on July 2, 1851, “ and we are such good friends 
that he wishes me to accompany him to Switzerland this 
summer. . . . We are as yet singularly at variance in our 
opinions upon Art. One of our differences is about Turner. 
Ho believes that I shall be converted on further acquaint- 
ance with his works, and I that he will gradually slacken in 
his admiration.” Hunt’s artistic prospects at the time were 
almost desperate. He had written a letter, but could not 
tell, he says , " where to find a penny for the stamp.” Buskin’s 
intervention was “ as thunder out of a clear sky.” “ The 
critic had, amongst other charges, accused our pictures of .. 
being false in linear perspective. This was open to demon- 
stration. Buskin challenged him to establish his «ase, and 
the cowardly creature skulked away, and was heard (ff no 
more.” Buskin’s championship was, m fact, a turning-point 
in the fortunes of the Pre-Baphaelites. It encoui^ed the 
painters themselves, confirm^ the wavering opinions of 
patrons and picture-dealers, and caused many of the critics 
to reconsider thdr opinions. * 

Three years later Buskin again wrote to the IPmea in 
{waise of Fre-Baphaelite work. In the interval he had 
lost no opportunity of calling idrtention to their {dotom in 
other fdaces. Thus in revising the first volume of Modem 

> and BnMuoi, voL L p. SS7. 
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PoMU/m for ^|^ fifth edition (1851), he allnded to their (Mtf. 
WRks M f in finish of draving and in splendour of colour 
tl)^hel( (h -&e Academy ” ; then came the pamphlet upon 
Pre-RaphaA^Hsm, next to be noticed ; while in The Stones 
oj^ Venice he introduced frequent references to Millais, 
Bossetti, and Hunt. A lecture on the Pre-Raphaelites at 
Edinburgh followed in 1853. In the following year’s 
Academy Hunt exhibited one of his greatest works, "The 
Light of the World.” Buskin had for some time been his 
friend, and had taken a lively interest in this picture, for 
which, during its inception, he had suggested the title of 
“The Watchman.”^ On its completion Hunt had started 
on a journey to the East, and Buskin came forward as in- 
terpreter of a worP which, he felt, needed for its right 
understanding thought as deep and serious as had gone 
to its production. * * 


III 

t 

In considering Buskin’s relations with the Fre-Baphaolites 
it must be remembered furthel that though he had not 
directly inspired them, yet their practice and their theories 
were in accord with his teaching, and wero in some sort 
the outcome of a general tendency to which his writings 
had contributed. We have seen already how Holman Hunt, 
during his student days at the Academy, had come across 
the first volumes of Modem Painteta, and "felt that it 
was written expressly for him.” In revising that volume 
for a., fifth edition. Buskin came upon a passage which he 
felt had keen written, though he knew it not, expressly for 
the whole Pre-Baph^lite school. It was the famous pas- 
sage — often quoted and often, as already said, misquoted — 
about th^ young artist "going to native in all singleness 
cf heart . . . rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, and 
scorning nothing.” As he studied the works of the young 
Fte-Baphadites, he saw that they had carried out this 

, * fVStbm Eolmm Jfmt, by F. W. Fanar, Aft Annual pnbHca- 
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OHAP. adTioe to the letter, and, for thm ramod. ^hid h|M 0 » MsaiM 
with the most scurrilous abuse. He was, theraf<^ doi;^ 
called upon to defend them— for their sake imd 'Af^lip 
own. work he set himself in a piece whudi appeip^ ill 
the autumn of 1851 — the well-known pamphlet e[||^ed 
SapJtaditism. In this he mentions, as an ihstance of 
the violent hostility entertained towards the new school, 
an anonymous letter which he received the 'dEi^ after 
his second letter appeared; he defends once more their 
pictures against the specific attacks made upon them ; and 
hints not obscurely his regret at the Academy's attitude 
towards the most promising of its students. Then taking 
broader scope, he seeks a harmony of his conclusions in 
admiring both Turner, with his imaginative sweep, and the 
Fre-Baphaelites, with their minuteness of detail. Taking 
iflillais os the typical representative of the school, he draws 
out a contrast l^tween the natural powers and aptitudes 
of the two artists. The element that he finds common to 
both is their sincerity in the study of nature. The turn 
thus given to the pamphlet was no doubt by way of a 
reply to criticisms. To the second of his Letters of 1851 
the Tvmea had made editorial reply, seeking to convict 
Buskin, by reference to his praises of Turner, of incon- 
sistency in supporting the Fre-Baphaelites. In preparing 
his later pamphlet Buskin met this criticism boldly by 
placing Turner, as it were, among the Fre-Baphaelites, and 
Millais, the chief of the Brotherhood, as a Tnmerian in 
pom. 

The pamphlet on Pro-BaphaeUtism created some |& in 
artistic circles, and produced pamphlets, and even^a volume, 
in reply to it. Buskin himself was well pleased with bis 
0 f 3 k production, which (as he says ili a letter) had gpven 
him much trouble to compose. “I have the pamphlet 
Pre-Baphaditim." he wrote to his father fro^m Venice 
. (September 11, 1861), " and think it reads excellently." 
That was not the opinion of his old enemy in the 
Athencmn, which i^e merry over the alleged inoonrist- 
enoies in the argument, and waxed especially wnrfih over 
the “vaingloriousnesgA .of the author’s Ft^e. Buskin’s 
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' 1 ■ 1 
^ critical ohastmbg to his son, CSAP. 


Ipa o rcfi^ca m Mta^ ..temper : — 

RttW.) "Sept. 9.--It is quite true that preface reads 
l^ut^eaoa^ ; but, as you say, T cannot write with a modesty 1 do 
l^feel. Ip speaking of art I shall never be modest any more.’* 
**(Sqst, 28.) . . . When I read those reviews of Pre-Raphaelti* 
im, I so diogosted by their sheer broad-faced, sheepish, swinish 
stnpidilyi^t I began to feel, as 1 wrote in the morning; that I was 
really rather- an ass myself to string pearls for them. It is not the 
malice of them — that^ when it is clever, is to be met boldly and with 
some sense of its being worth conquering. But these poor wretches 
of reviewers do, in their very inmost and most honest heart, misunder- 
fftand every word I write, and I never could teach them any better.’* 


speaking of iprt I shall never be modest any more.*' 
The intention was fulfilled only too well; but when h*ad 
Ruskin written with any excess of modesty before? “I 
never could teach them any better.” The reader of Buskin's 
books will adQiit, however, that the author did not weary 
in instructing a perverse generation, and was very well 
able to give blows as hard as ac^y he received. Buskin, like 
every other man of genius, has to be taken as he was. His 
teaching, one may think, might have been more persuasive, 
if it had been less dictatorial ; but he was not so much a 
critic, as a crusader. 

Meanwhile a private appreciation of Pre-Raphaelitism 
came i^om a distinguished artist and an old friend, and 
gave Rudiin much pleasure 

(To his Father,) ‘^Vbvay, Awjud 20, 1861, — I am deeply 
grateful fAr George Richmond’s letter, both to himself and to you for 
copying it. Such a letter is indeed enough reward for much labour ; 
but 1 am at a loss to understand the depth of the feeling he expresses, 
far there 4 b nothing in the pamphlet but common sense, and he, of 
all men, has no reason to wish that his genius had been otherwise 
apployed. To how many human souls has be given comfort, com- 
paoionshipi, mpiory ; of how many noble intellects has he preserved 
tbe image 1 What could he have done better and have looked bock 

with greater delight?** 

VOL. 1 
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THE FABNLEY TUR^^BS 


CHAP« Pre-Ba^haelMism had even more to about l^ontw 
than about the Pre-Raphaelites, and its history ^m 
point of view remains to be noticed. It may, indeed, Api|t 
from its title, be called the first of Ruskin’s many pai&|ml»to 
on that painter. It was ‘written after a visit to Fi^ey. 
Mr. Walter Fawkes, of Famley Hall, had been one of 
oldest and staunchest of Turner’s Mends, a warm admirer 
of his genius, and a constant purchaser of his works. Turner 
repeatedly visited him between 1803 and 1820, and after 
his death in 1825 “ could not speak of the shore of Wharfe,” 
on which Farnley Hall looks down, “ but his voice faltered.” 
At Farnley were preserved, and in largo part are preserved 
still, numerous stirdies of the Hall and its grounds by the 
painter, a splendid scries of drawings and a few oil-pictures. 
Ruskin had become acquainted with Mr. Francis' Hawks- 
werth Fawkes, the son of Turner’s friend, and in April 
1851 ho and his wife went to Farnley on a visit, that 
he might study there its art treasures. On the occa- 
sion of a later visit in 1884 Ruskin spoke the following 
words, which were entered by his hostess id the Visitors’ 
Book: — 

“Farnley is a perfectly unique place. There is nothing like it 
anywhere; a place where a great genius had been loved and ap- 
preciated, who did all his best work for that place, where it is 
treasured up like a monument in a shrine.” 

To Ruskin at the time of bis earlier visit the shxiUe vras 
still instinct with the spirit of the great geniuk, 
master of the house had known the painter well, sn^l^ 
many reminiscences of him ; it is to Mr. HawkswortL Fmkes 
that some of the not very numerous ex^t letters of Tuiner 
are liddressed, and it was he who made from life the well- 
known caricature-sketch of the httle great man., He was 
able to show Ruskin where Turner had painted this effect 
br that; to take him on Turner's favourite walks; and to 
tell him many an anecdote of the drawings and pictures 
on the walls. Ruskin stayed for several days, and eveqr 
night lie used to take one of Turner’s water-colours up te 
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hb ba^coom, to lool: at it the fitst thifig in (be mondng.* 
' Raskin made brief memoranda of the Faniley piotares uid 
dmoings and occasional references to them oocar in his 
bdoks, bat it is in the pamphlet on Pre-Rapha^xHafn that 
hjs principal notice of them occurs. The pamphlet became 
indeed an account of Turner, written round the Famley 
collection. To Mr. Fawkes, therefore, it was dedicated. 


IV 

Another pamphlet, put out by Raskin in this same 
year (1851), created at the time a yet greater stir than 
Pre-Rapluiditiam. (This was his Notes on the Construc- 
tion of Sheepfolds — an appendix to The Stones of Venice, 
printed separately “for the convenience of readers interested 
in other architecture than that of Venetian palaces.” < 
The Gothic Revival in England was, it will be remem- 
bered,* largely associated with a Catholic revival, Roman 
and Anglican.* Ruskin, on the other hand, was at this 
time a strong and even a bigoted Protestant. It was 
essential from his point of view *to dissociate the two move- 
ments; the more so because Pugin, with whose works 
Ruskin’s architectural writings had some superficial kin- 
ship, was a convert to Roman Catholicism, and mode it his 
. object to “lure” men “into the Romanist Church by the 
glitter of it.”* Again, Ruskin’s historical references to the 
Vensriau -State, and its hostility to tha, Papal power, had in- 
aed remarks on the proper functions of Church and 

4 ^ subject to which Catholic Emancipation, at this time 
exposed by Ruskin, had given additional cogency. 
The first line of thqpght led him to examine in a spirit 
o£ critical hostility the basis of Priestly chums; the second, 
to consider the basis aS anti-Episcopalian doctrines. The 
result was a treatise on the principles of Church organisa- 
ti<m— «r, as we may call it with reference to its drift, an 

* Sm toe at(^ by Iba. Ays- * £%on«^PmiiM, voLiapp. 12. 
oeqgfc |tiw]nt,aa“]b. Bnskmst * See sbore, p. 240. 
fstoby,* jn ITk* Nindm^ Ctotiny, * SUma of Yrnim, voL f, app. 12. 

AlrilHOO. 
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OHAF. essay towards Protestant re-unioa The anhiteotqssl latle 
was a natural play on words, suggested by the drcumstanoes 
in which the essay originated. Those Border farmers, how* 
over, who, having bought the pamphlet under the ^ea that 
it was a manual of husbandry, eried out that they hi^ 
been deceived, were mot perhaps entirely without excuse. 
“It is a very capital joke indeed,” writes Buskin, to his 
father (Oct 20, 1853), “Archie's sendii^ my pamphlet to 
the farmer. I hope it may do him good.” 

Although the pamphlet on Church organisation was 
thus written in a particular connexion, the subject had 
long been in Buskin’s mind. He refers at the outset to 
pages in his private diary, and examination of it diows 
many notes, made at various times, 'Upon the questions 
discussed in the pamphlet. The method of argument in 
tlfe pamphlet is oharacteristio. He was essentially a Bible 
Christian. He was a constant student of the Bible ; he knew 
it by heart, and the literal text of it was the test to which 
ho brought all statements. The Catholic theory of -the 
Church as the repository of truths not contoined in, or at 
any rate not obviously dcdqcible from, the text of the Bible, 
was repugnant alike to the Protestant traditions in which 
Buskin had been reared, and to the daily practice of his own 
Scriptural exercises. The conclusion at which he arrived 
by the application of his Bible test to principles of Church 
government was that on a Protestant basis the re*onion of thei 
Churches was perfectly possible. The High AngBcans iiad 
only to renounce their pretensions to “ Priesthood,” utd the 
Presbyterians to waive their objections to Episcopacy fd)d 
then would the text be hilfilled— “ And there shall 1^ 
fold and one Shepherd." There was a difficulty in the 
way— that of Baptismal Regeneration.' He tackled it in an 
Ea^y on Baptism which was found among his papers at 
his death and has bemx included in the complete edition 
of his writings. But apart firom this, it was soon 
‘apparent that he had asked more than the rival Churches 
wetq willing to grant', but in after years it was to be. borne 
in upon him that his error lay not in too mudi o(iiiqp39e> 
henulna bat in too much exduwm, “It amoaea me to 
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wroW is the Fre&oe to the edition of 1876, " that, 
so ^U;e as 1861, 1 had only got the length of peroeiving 
thd sobisms between sects of Protestants to be oriminal 
and Hdiculous, while I still supposed the schism between 
Crotestants and Catholics to be virtuous and sublime.” 

But this was a lesson still to come. For the moment 
Buskin had enough to do to defend even hu modest measure 
of comprehension. The publication of the pamphlet inun« 
dated him with correspondence; some of it, commendatory; 
but more of it, controversial. There were also published 
replies to his pamphlet — among them one by his friend, 
William Dyce, the Boyal Academician. The “Notes” had 
te be reprinted almost immediately. Beviews in the news- 
papers wpre numerous, and “letters to the editor ’’followed, 
as is usual on th^ track of any religious or ooolesiasti<]^ 
controversy. To these letters and replies Buskin did not 
make any published rejoinder. He had another controversy 
and another pamphlet already on hand— Pre-BapA/Oelit'ism; 
and he did net resume the public discussion of sectarian 
tojnoB tin a much later date. But in private correspondence 
he replied to friendly critics, and a series of these letters, 
addressed to Dr. Fumivall and F. D. Maurice, has been 
published.^ The correspondence with Maurice led presently 
to a personal friendship, and to Buskin’s interest in the 
Working Men’s College. 


V 

,, His industry at this period was as great as it was 
di8odniv& During the seventeen months which elapsed 
between his return from Venice in March 1850 and his start 
in August 1861 for a second winter there, he had written 
Uie jrolume of The Stones of Venice; prepared the 
ilipttry^ns, and written the text, for the Exam^ples ; revised 
'the two first volumes of Modem Pavnten for new editions ; 
ehampoaed the Pre-Raphaelites; written essays on Bap- 
tismal Regeneration and Protestant Re-union. It is no 

Jek^ S»Mn eMlW.D.Mamite privately printed, 1806$ 

m m At ^mutrudim (f indodad in tlw Lib. Ed., voL xii. 
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CHAP, wander that after it all he waa in need of a hoUdaj^ «Thia 
was the abort tour in Switzerland, already described (pu 
262), taken en route for Veoioe. He was in bighi| phits 
during the tour, and at Venice threw himself with utmost 
energy into his work. Another new interest, or rather th^ 
addition of fresh energy to an old one, belongs to this 
period. **In 1850 or 51,'" he says, '*1 chanced, at a book- 
seller’s in a back alley, on a little fourteenth century Hours 
of the Virgin, not of refined work, but extremely rich, 
grotesque, and full of pure colour. The new worlds which 
every leaf of this book opened to me, and the joy I had, 
counting their letters and unravelling their arabesques as 
if they had been all of beaten gold, — as many of them indee<} 
were, — cannot be told.” ^ Abounding vitality and unflagging 
zest are the notes of his life. 


PraUmtay vol. iii. § 18 . 



CHAPTER XV 


THE STONES OF VENICE 
(1852-1863) 

Denmark Hill, lA May 1851, morning. — ^All London is astir, 
and some part of all the world. I am sitting in my quiet room, 
hearing the birds sing, and about to entor on the true beginning 
of tha> second part of my Venetian work. May Qod help me to 
finish it — to His g^ory, and man’s good. — J. Buskin.” 

This entry in Ruskin’s diary shows the spirit in whicn 
The St&nea of Venice was completed. The reception of 
the first volume, issued in March 1861, had been very 
favourable, lifiss Edgeworth says that nothing will satisfy 
. an author but “ large draughts of unqualified praise.” Some 
of his reviewers mixed something of bitter; but with the 
majority the praise was unchluted. One cupful will here 
suffice. It is from the Church of England Quwrterly, 
which, after taking credit for having been the first of the 
. quarterly reviews to recognise Buskin’s genius, and giving an 
appreciative summary of his new volume, thus continued : — 

' • 

all abcieties, whether of literature, science, or art, we hear 
his name mentioned with respect, not only by those from whom 
he diffisr8,*but by those whose works he has condemned; and wo 
have before us a letter ^rom an artist of no mean mark, who writes 
to us in somewhat homely phrase, ‘ He has blown me up ; but he 
Itts 8pd^an»the truth, and 1 hope to profit by it: he is a glorious 
Mlowl^ 

Cultivated readers, them^lves of eminence in letters, were 
<xf the same opinion. Charlotte Bronte, in sending to Mrs. 
Qaticell the tot volume of The Stones of Venice,, wrote: 
"1 hope you will find passa^M in it that will please you. 
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896 CARLYLE ON THE STONES OF VENICE 

Some parts would be dry and technical wiere it^et for 
the character, the marked individuality, which pervades 
every page/' To another correspondent she wrote 

‘*The Stones of Venice seem nobly laid and chiselled. How 
grandly the quarry of vast marbles is disclosed ! . . . I shall briiik 
with me Tfie Stones of Venice; all the foundations of marble and of 
granite, together with the mighty quarry out of which they were 
hewn; and, into the bargain, a small assortment of crotchets and 
dicta — the private property of one John Raskin, Esq.”^ 

Miss Bronte's admiration for Buskin's work was no doubt 
passed on to him by Mr. George Smith, the friend and 
publisher of both. But the encouragement that must haws 
pleased him most was Carlyle's : — ‘ ^ 

i « Chelsea, March 9, 1851. — Dear RusiLin,—! did not know 
yesterday till your servant had gone that there was any note in the 
parcel ; nor at all what a feat you had done ! A loan of t)se gallant 
young man’s Memoirs was what I expected ; and here, in the most 
chivalrous style, comes a gift of them. This, I think, must be in the 
style prior to the Renaissance I What can I do but accept your 
kindness with pleasure and gratitude, though it is far beyond my 
deserts? Perhaps the next man I meet will use me as much below 
them, and so bring matters straight again. Truly I am much obliged, 
and return you many hearty thanks. 1 was already deep in the 
Stones; and clearly purpose to hold on there. A strange, unex-< 
pected, and 1 believe, most true and excellent Sermon in Stones— -as 
well as the best piece of schoolmastering in Architectonics; from 
which 1 hope to learn much in a great many ways. The spirit and 
purport of these critical studies of yours are a singular rngn; of the 
times to me, and a very gratifying one. Right good sp^ to you, 
and victorious arrival on the farther shme ! It is a quite new 
‘Renaissance,’ 1 believe, we are getting into just now^^^ eitiier 
towards new, tmdei* manhood, high again as the eternal sti&il^^r ^ 
into final death, and marsh of Gehenna for evermore ! . . 

It WM with Carlyle^s encouragimeDt in his heart that 
Rashufi set himself to complete the work of which in the 

' Mrs. Oaskell’B Life BronU^ pocket ed., pp. S88, 8CMk 



AT WORK ON^THE BOOK , 

fint ▼dbma be had laid “The Foundatio&a” fie found, OHAP. 
however, as we have seen (p. 262), that further studies at 
Venio^were necessary ; and he did not return home, after 
his second Venetian winter, till July 1852. He then settled 
4own forthwith to finish his book, fie had given up his 
house in Park Street before goii^ abroad in the previous 
summer ; he could not live any more, he said, “ with a dead 
brick wall opposite his windows.” His father had taken and 
furnished for him a house on Heme Hill (No. 30), next door 
to his old home, and there he and his wife resided till the 
following spring. There are but few letters, memorials, or 
diaiy-entries of this period (1852-63) ; it must have been a 
(ime of hard and continuous work, with the matericd for 
two volumes of TKk Stones to be revised, re-cast, and com- 
pleted and the plates to be prepared. How busy he was may 
be gathered from apologetic letters to his friends, “ Pray Ssk 
firs. Harrison to forgive my rudeness,” he writes to his old 
finend ifhd mentor, her husband, “ in not having called, but I 
am tormentei^by the very gentry of whom Cruikshank was 
talking, the wood-cutters, until I begin to believe they con- 
mder me the block they are to carve upon ; and all I can do 
is to get my run in the forenoon each day — as much open air 
as possible. I have not been into one house, up the hill or 
down, save my own and my father’s, for a month back.” By 
the end of the year (1852) the second volume was nearly off 
his hands; it was out early in the following spring, and the 
concluding volume followed in October. 


II 

Ths Stones of V^ice, though the three volumes of it 
thus appeared at different dates, has an informing unity. 
WhiA|^Vskin lacked, said Matthew Arnold, was the ordo 
ooneaUgfoMoque There is some justice in the criticism ; 
but Stoi^ of Vemce has a begixuung, a middle, and an 
epd ; a sustained argument ; a unity of purpose, not seriously 
inteiTupted 1^ digresuons. The orderly itiA.Tahi>.11ing of 

* LtUtrt ^MaUhm AnM, vd. i p. 51. 



m HECEPTION OF THE STOHES 

OHAP. luB subject, and the publioetion of the seon^ and third 
Tolumes, BO near together as to enable them to be read 
and reviewed conseoutively, added sensibly to Bushin’s 
already high reputation. The novelty of his views, the 
ingenuity and knowledge with which they were presented, 
the imaginative eloquence of his language, made a deep 
impression. One of his principal themes in the second 
volume was the glory of Venetian colour, and much of 
the quality which he described passed into his own pages. 
The descriptions of the approach to Venice and of the first 
vision of St. Mark’s are familiar to every reader, and not less 
celebrated is the imaginative piece in which he pictures 
“ that difference between the district of the gentian and o$ 
the olive which the stork and the swallow see far off^^as they 
lean upon the sirocco wind.” To somo of the new notes in 
Rdskin’s message, contained in this book, I shall presently 
refer, but here it may be remarked in passing that the 
passages by the way on Dante and Spenser were, with the 
chapter “Of Imagination Contemplative” ip the second 
volume of Modem Painters, among the earliest of his exour* 
sions into literary criticism, r Even in the most methodical 
of his books Buskin digressed, but his readers recognised 
that what he touched he adorned with fresh and suggestiv# 
flashes of insight. If he lacked the gift of “order and 
conoatenation," he abounded, as Arnold added, in “ brilliant 
aperfus." 

All this was fully recognised in the reviews of the volumes 
at the time of their publication. “ Mr. Buskin,” wrote one 
critic, “is the first really popular writer we have ever had 
- upon architecture; and, paradoxical as this may seem, it is 
b^use he is almost the first truly profound writer we have 
had.'Mi that subject.”^ “The author %f this essay,” said 
another, in taking leave of the completed work, “has’oon- 
doused into it a poetic apprehension, the fruit of awe # Qod 
and delight in nature, a knowledge, love, and just estin^ of 
art, ahoUfing fast to fact and repudiadon of hearsay, an historic 
breadl^ and a fearless* challenge of 'existing soc^ proUems, ' 
whose ^on we know not where to find paralldea” * The 

* Da^ Newt, Aagut 1, IMS. * SfiMar, Ootober 8, 1863. 
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ToliiiB# ^Mised old memieo aad made new fii^Ddi. "I OBA#> 
waa auq^ffised,” wrote Buakm to hia father (Aagoat 1, 1863)i 
“by t^e AthenoBum, which I think ia intended for e moat 
favourable review; nay, I think it ia their idea of eologium.'’ 

Jhe Tvmea, which had not hitherto noticed any of Buakin’s 
hooka, and which indeed in those days allotted very little 
apace to literature, now gave marked and unuaud pro- 
minence to The Stones of Venioe. Two long reviewa were 
devoted to the second volume, and another of yet greater 
length fo the third^ Buskin was much gratified with the 
prominence given to his book in the leading journal, 
though on particular points many objections were taken to 
^is views. “ I am much pleased,” he writes to his father 
(October 2), “ with 'critique in Times. It is by a man who 
has really read the book, and thought over it— mcomparably 
the best critique I ever had.” * 

The Stones of Venioe, which detained Buskin’s time and 
thoughts for three years, to the interruption of Modem 
Painters, occupies an important place in the history both i 
of his own views and of his influence on the art and thought 
of the time. He himself regarded his work upon Venice as 
an interlude, a diversion, an interruption. “ All that I did 
Venioe,” he says, “was by-work, because her history had 
bhm falsefy written before. . . . Something' also was due," 
he adds, “ to my love of gliding about in gondolas.” But he 

> .came to recognise that through this by-way he had been 
led to the heart of the matter. His study of Tintoret (in 
1845) had led him “into the study of 'the history of Venioe 
hurself; and through that into what else 1 have traced or 
told of the laws of national strength and virtue. I am 
happy in having done this so that the truth of it must 
stand” * Before coming to the lessons learnt and taught by 
Buskin from the stones of Venice 1 may remark that the 
dq|»MM|i>fl turned out to lead back to the main theme of 
ifctlstSn Pamters, which was the histoiy of the art of land- 
scape painting. It was “the Benaissanoe frosts,” Buskin 

> 

^ !Cfe ta?iaw0 in tbe Tima * ProMUif vol. i. { 180, vol. ii. 

on Septmber t4, Ooto- { 140.. 

1, and Horaaber 
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“ I have nov done all the hard dry vork,” he writes to his &ther 
(April 26 , 1862 ), “ and I see my superstructure in progress— a noble 
subject : Why is it that we have now no great art, except in land- 
scape, and what the consequences will be, if we continue in this state ; 
while the 'except in landscape * forms, as I told you, the subject of 
the third volume of Modem Painters. All Modem Painteri together 
will be the explanation of a parenthesis in the Stones of Venice," ^ 

Or, to put it the other way round, as Buskin sometisaes did, 
all the Stones of Venice was the explanation of a. |k)int ic 
Modem Painters. So, again, and more generally, the says 
in the third volume of Modem Painters that the two books 
“ are parts of one whole, divided merely as I bad occasion to 
follow out one or other of its branches; for I have ^always 
considered architecture as an essential part of landscape.” 

* ■ This, however, was an ex post facto harmony of conclu- 
sions. At the time The Stones of Venice seemed a digression, 
and its teaching may properly be isolated and regarded as 
significant in itsel£ The main thesis of the book, conneotii^ 
it with The Seven Lamps of Arehitectwre, is that lupjhitecl^iji 
is the expression of certain states in the moral temper of the 
people by and for whom it is produced. This treatment of 
arcUtecture as an historical document was one of the original 
and fruitful points in Buskin’s Venetian work, and later 
studies in Venetian history have on the whole tended to 
confirm the substantial accuracy of his conduuons in the 
particular case. If it is said that he made too dittle of 
policial forces and ignored some commercial factors alto- 
gether — especially, for instance, the di^very of the Cape 
route in 1486, which to the historians had a principal effect 
in hastening the decline of Venetian supremacy— the knmirer 
Is that he was dealing with moral causes and ccM^jilltums 

^ IWi is, the puenthetkal ax- ■tnqdng the pietnnaque 
pleiiatieit (voL iL oh. vL f 80, viA in arehitoeture, ooatiibitlitt to 
ill oh. iv. i S3) of the maauM hi divwt the km of nature into 
which the BenaiuMioe, hf’-'Ae- landaoape painting. 


800 ABCHTTECTU^ AS HISTOBT 

held, that had killed at once the vital art of ard^fll^uie, 
and the bve of landsci^. He was full of this point as he 
neared the end of his book » 
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irhkA0reire lo^g aotecedeut to Aat parUeular oTent, (oid^of cnu?« 
wMob, as he mamtained, political changes were the expres- 
sioa rather than the oaase. The question is whether his 
theory* deduced from the spirit of Venetian architecture, is 
or is not in general conformity with the other orders of facts 
upon which general historians are wont exclusively to dweU. 

The answer is that substantially and with some qualifica- 
tions Buskin was right. This is the view of the modem his- 
torian of the Bepublic. “ Buskin,” says Mr. Horatio Brown, 

" carried his theories further than history, faithfully studied, 
would warrant, but in most cases he had reason on his side. . 

It may be doubted if the year 1418 and the death of Carlo * 
Zeno i^k oat^orically the point at which the history of 
Venice' begins to decline and fall ; but, on the other hand, 
the tradsition &om the Gtothic style to that of the Benais- 
sance undoubtedly coincides with a radical change in the 
character of the Venetian people and in the views and 
aspirations of the Bepublic.” ^ 

Buskin’s work may properly be considered, therefore, te* 
have thrown important light on Venetian history. In regard, 
to Venetian architecture it faa| been as a revelation. The 
success of his work in this respect tends to obscure its value. 

Fqf two generations past Venice has been seen through 
Itittkin’s ^es; it is forgotten that his vision was individual 
and original He produced something of the same effect in 
% relation to the architecture of Venice that Turner produced 
in relation to her scenery of sea and sky. The Venice of all 
the painters of to-day, whether with l^e brush or in words, 
is the Venice of Turner— a city of enchanted colour; but 
m the eighteenth century the popular Venice was that of 
Canaletdb — a city of murky shadows. When wo now read 
in'The Sewn Lamp% of Architectwre that the Ducal Palace 
is "a model of all perfection,” we may or may not entirely 
agree, huft the judgment does not surprise us as a paradox. 
Andwhm .we are told that the facade of St. Mark’s is “a 
lovely ^iteam,” we are most of us inclined , to acquiesce, and 
iBW,-i| ary, are startled into indignation. But when Buskin 

* ISauubted from ao artiofe in the Nimo Ankimo VmAo, vol. xix. 

(W»). 
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(SAP. nifote, the arehitects of the time regarded awh e^ldbia aa 
iodieating the wildest caprioe, if not as eridence of inaaiuty. 
I^feasitmal opinion was that St Mark’s and the^Dncal 
Palace were as ugly and repulsive as they were oontraiy to 
rule and order. The first volume of The SUmee called fortlt: 
an answer by “An Architect” — and at the end of the 
brochure there is a list, showing a merry wit, of “ Works 
promised but not yet produced.” This is headed as 
follows : — 

An attempt to demonstrate the lowliness of St. MarVs at 
Veniee. — By a Candidate for St. Luke's. 

The architecture which Buskin loved was denounced a§ 
an unlovely “nightmare.” The genorkl public did not, 
perhaps, entirely share such views, but Oibbon is worth 
citing as an example of educated and cultured opinion in 
the eighteenth century: — 

** Of all the towns in Italy/’ he writes to his stepmother on April 
22, 1765, ** I am the least satisfied with Venice. (Ejects which are 
only singular without being pleasing produce a momentary surprise 
which soon gives way to satiety and disgust. Old, and in general, ill- 
built houses, ruined pictures, and stinking ditches, dignified with the 
pompous denomination of canals, a fine bridge spoilt by,]two rows of 
houses upon it, and a large square decorated with the worst archi* 
tecture I ever saw.” 

The worst architecture” alluded, one may imagine, not 
to the Benaissance arcades but to the church, the palace, 
and the campanile.^ It would be as easy to multiply 
instances of depreciation of the Byzantine and Gothic 
architecture of Venice in the eighteenth and eady nine- 
teenth centuries, as to adduce echoes of Buskin's Stonea ^of 
Venice from subsequent literature. The novelty of Buskin’s 

^ Disraeli in Ccmtarini FUming is disappointed with Sit. Peter's 
''admires the Palladian ohurches, at Borne, and has “a mesh greater 
and writes of *Hh6 hsrbarous sense of mystery and imder in 
although picturesque buildings the Oathedral of San IHrk at 
oaUedtheS^oal Palace.” Diokena,^ Venice.” He also gf^tly |Mera 
on the contrary, was a Ruskinian. Tintoret to ICohael Angdo (pp, 

167 , 202 ). 
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out rerj clearly iu one of the eontwipwicy 
reviews:— j 

^ Hm chief architectttFal sendee coDsists in the light he has throwh 
upon Lombard, and especially Venetian architecture, which, until 
the appearance of the Seven Lamps and the Stones of Venice^ was 
popularly regarded as the result of the ^ barbarous ’ taste to whidi in 
Wren’s and Evelyn’s time even the pointed Gothic was attributed. 
He has proved to the hearts as well as to the heads of his readers 
that the Lombard architects were artists of profound and tender 
feelings, and that the ignorance and want of principle which has been 
atliributed to them has only existed in ourselves. In the cases in 
which we felt best fortified against a good opinion of the medimval 
architecture of Italy, Jdr. Buskin has met us and overthrown our 
theoretical objections with the most startling and unanswerable pleas. 
For example, the architecture of St. Mark’s at Venice has, from of q^d, 
been the butt for students, as well of the classic as of the Gothic 
schools, ^ aim their wit at. Its ill-shaped domes; its walls of 
brick incrusted with marble; its chaotic disregard of symmetry in 
the details; its*confused hodge-podge of classic, Moresque, and 
Gothic were strong points in the indictment. But Mr. Buskin 
comes and assures us,” etc., etc. {6aUy Newe^ August 1, 1853). 

Buskin’s work upon the early architecture of Venice was 
oiiginal and fruitful in relation both to tho Byzantine and 
to the Gothic styles. He justly claims for himself in con- 
junction with Lord Lindsay the position of a pioneer (in 
this country at any rate) in the appreciation of Byzantine 
art.^ It is now well known and underetood that the Church 
of the Holy Wisdom at Constantinople exercised a wide 
influence on the architecture both of the East and of the 
West Buskin’s Stones of Venice, with its elaborate account 
of St. Mark’s— one of the buildings which derive from St 
Sofia— had much effect in arousing interest in Byzantine 
architectufe. ”The half century that has passed since he 
wrote has tiirown a flood of light,” says Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
** upon history of Byzantine art and its far-radiating 
influer^e on all forms of art in the West It is a remark- 
aUe kiitance of Buskin’s genius that, long before the special 
^ Seven ch. iii. § 15 (note of 1880). 
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m 

CAilP, stmdies in Soutiiem Italy and the Meditenrineaa MKiboaid 
* whi<dl lunre given us so muoh new information, he does semn 
Id Jiava said nothing which the later studies have dispoved, 
if, indeed, he does not seem from time to time implidtly 
to have felt the truth." ^ In the present day the study of 
Byzantine art has led to an adoption of Byzantine architec- 
ture, of which Mr. Bentley’s Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
Westminster, now in process of being incrusted internally 
with marble and mosaics, is so conspicuous an illustration. 
It is thus not unreasonable to trace back to The Stones of 
VeTiice, with its vindication of St Mark’s from the charge 
of barbarism, some share in the influences which have led 
to a Byzantine Revival. In his study of the detmls of 
St. Mark’s, again, Ruskin broke new ground, at any rate 
for English readers. The elaborate works on the subject 
which now exist wore subsequent to Bis book and owed 
their origin to his enthusiasm. He described the church 
as an illuminated Bible, and he was the first English writer 
who devoted any serious attention to reading its letters. 
He has been followed by many writers, English, French, and 
Italian. Signor F. Ongania, of Venice, in the preface to his 
sumptuous and elaborate series of volumes on St. Mark’s 
( 1881 - 88 ), describes the magnitude of his undertaking and 
his discouragements , but, he adds, “ there served to ins{Hre 
him with courage the voice and the wise counsels of the 
celebrated English writer, John Ruskin,’’ to whom accord- 
ingly he dedicated the English translation.* 

In the study and appreciation of the Gothic of Venice, 
as well as in the vindication of its Byzantine banlica, Ruskin 


^ John Rtiakm^ 1900, p. 71. 
Mr. Harrison has given an inter* 
eating sketch of the influence and 
character of the arts of Constanti- 
nople in his Rede Lecture, Byzan- 
Hm History of the Early Middle Ages, 
1900 : see especially pp. 29-33. 

' The reader who now visits St. 
Mark’s tfhould rememW that the 
building has been muoh ** restored ” 
sines Buskin wrote. l%e north 
and south fronts of Sbe^dhuroh 


have been refaced ai;d to some 
extent rebuilt; the south-west 
portico has been reconstructed; 
some of the pavement inside 
has been re-laid; and on the 
cathedral generally many of the 
bid Greek marUes have been re- 
placed by inferior Oatrafa. A 
similar remark applies to the 
Ducal Palaoe, which hai bdsn vary 
largely "restored” sinoe Buskin 
described it. 
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iras again a pipneer. “No one,” he says, “had ew dia^n 
the traceries of the Ducal Palace till I did it ^ 

and not a soul in England knev that there iraa ^kysteni 
in Venetian architecture at all, until I made the measured 
^to half and quarter inches) elevation of it, and gave the' 
analysis of its tracery mouldings and their development 
from those of the Frari.” The Gothic Revival in England 
did not originate with Buskin, but he gave to it a stimulus 
and an eztenrion. He mtroduced Venetian (Gothic into 
the movement; he made it popular, and gave to it the 
force derived from his resources of argument, imagination, 
and eloquence. “We do not remember anything in the 
^stoiy of art in England,” wrote a reviewer in the year 
following the completion of The Stones of Veniee, “at all 
correspofiding in suddenness and extent to the effect which 
the works of Mr. Buskin have already exercised upon the 
popular taste directly, and through popular taste on the 
taste and theories of artists themselves.”* The character 
of this influence has been traced by the historian of the 
movement : — 

“Students who^ but a year or so^previously, had been content to 
regard Pugin as their leader, or who had modelled their works of art 
on the prindples of the Eedetiologiii, found a new field open to them 
and hastened to occupy it. They prepared designs in which the ele- 
ments of Italian Qothic were largely introduced ; churches in which 
• the * lily capital ’ of St. Mark’s was found side by side with Byzantine 
bas-reliefs and mural inlay from Mnrano; town halls wherein the 
arcation and basdess columns of the Ducal Palace were reproduced ; 
mansionB which borrowed their parapets from the Calle del Bagatin, 
and windows from the Ca’ d’Oro. . . . They made drawings in the 
Zoological Gardens, and ccmventionalised the forms of tnrds, beasts, 
and reptiles into ezaiAples of 'noble grotesque’ for decorative 
soulptnre. Th^ read papers before Architectural Societies, embody- 
ing lb. BuiAin’s sentiments in language which rivalled the force, if 
it did not exactly nuitch the refinement, of their model. They made 
friends of the Pre-Baphaelite painters (then rising into fame), and 
ptomiaed themselveB as radical a reform in national architecture aa 

* North Brttuh Bovimo, May 1854, in a notice of Tht Stonit of 
VmioOf vela. ii. and iii. 

▼CO*!. 
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CHAP, bad been inangurated in the field of jnctorial art# Nor ms tihiB 
all. Not a few architects who had already established a praotioe 
began to think that there might be something worthy o{ atten- 
tion in the new doctrine. Little by little they fell under its 
influence. Discs of marble, billet-mouldings, and other details of^, 
Italian Qothic crept into many a London street-front. Then bonds 
of coloured brick (chiefly red and yellow) were introduced, and the 
voussoirs of arches were treated after the same fashion. But the 
influence of Mr. Ruakin's teaching reached a higher level than this, 
and manifested itself in unexpected quarters. Years afterwards, in 
the centre of the busiest part of our busy capital— the very last place 
one would have sup|)osed likely to be illumined by the light of Ths 
Seim Lamps-— more than one palatial building was raised, which 
recalled in the leading features of its design and decorfition the 

distinctive character of Venetian Gothic.” ' ^ 

« 

A Gothic building which Buskin much admired is the 
Assize Courts at Manchester, erected in the years 1,859-64 
from the designs of Waterhouse. “ Much beyond everything 
yet done in England on my principles,” wK>te Buskin to 
his father (Dec. 9, 1863); “the workmen were pleased to 
see me; the clerk of the works, when he was a youth, 
copied out the whole three volumes of the Stones of Venice 
and traced every illustration.” Mr. Eastlake mentions a 
curious evidence of the extent to which Buskin’s archi- 
tectural writings had impressed themselves upon the life 
of the time. The Latin Epilogue to the Westminster Play 
is generally a reflex of some popular taste or current tojno 
of sufficient notoriety to afford scope for good-humoured 
satire. In 1857 the epilogue to the AdelpJii of Terence 
contained the following dialogue : — . 

"'Ctetipho. Qnecia in hac palmam fwt semper. 

Ineptis ! 

Est cnmulns nudie amplicitatis iners. * 

> A nitUtry oftht Ootkk Btrivd, bnildiiigs,’* with dates and otiier 
bj Charles L. Esstlake, 1872, pertienlars, from whieh the de- 
278-S8Q. Mr. Eastlahe’s volnme vdopment of the Bevivsl sad 
is oopknudy iUnstmted, and oon- Bns^s mflaenoe upon it may 
in an appendix a , .list be traced, 
of " sdeoted examples of Okithie 
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Aik oontn MdueTO lirad 1^ aut linite iniqno 
Oontenta, htu^ iliac, pollolat ad libitam. ... 

Ofetipko. An rectum atqne fidem saza laterqua docent t 
JEnUmm, GraiA et Romani nihil immoraliua uaquain 
• Ardii— est — ^tecturi— (tumn^ to "The Seven Laanpe”) pagina 
Bozta — tone. 

Sic ipsaa dixit. 

Oteeipho. Vix hire comprendere possum. 

.^eehinm. Smlicet iEsthesi tn, misetande, carea 


And eveiy reader will remember the Imes in Charles 
Kingsley’s “ The Invitation— To Tom Hughes ” (1856) 


* Leave to Robert Bro)grumg 
Beggars^ fleas and vines ; 
Leave to mournful Buskin 
Popish Apennines, 


Dirty stones of Venice, 

And his Gaa-lomps Seven — 
We’ve the stones of Snowdog 
And the lamps of heaven.” 


Ruskin*also had his heavenly lamps and the stones of 
Chamouni begoath them, but Kingsley’s lines were not, 
of course, to be taken seriously. 

Two points may specially be noticed in which Ruskin’s 
work gave a new turn to the architectural movement of the 
day. The Gothic Revival, as above stated, was largely bound 
up with Catholicism, Roman and Anglican. Raskin put the 
movement on a Protestant basis, and thus won for it a hear- 
ing in circles where it had hitherto been suspect. So, again, 
the movement had been m^ly* ecolesiasUoal. Ruskin 
made it civic. He showed that when an architecture is 
truly national its spirit pervades alike the temple and 
the pala^; he illustrated— both in The Stonee of Venice 
and again in his Edinburgh Lecturee on ArchUedwre and 
Painting — the derivtition of ecclesiastical forms from civil 
buildings, and he contested vigorously the popular idea 
tliat Gotl^ was good only for churches. “It was one of 
the purposes of The Stones of Veniee," said Raskin in his 
inaugural Leetures on Art at Oxford, “to show that the 
lovdy forms of cathedral domes and porches, of the vaults 
md arches of th^ aisles, of the eaimpies of their tombs, 
were every one of them developed in dvii and domestio 
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CHAP, building." It is signifioaut that t/t the modem buiMingB 
which msj be traced most directly to Buskin’s influenoe, 
one was a museum, another an insurance office, a^ the 
third a palace of justice. 

It is the fate of every movement to pay the penal^t 
of success in being caricatured and vulgarised. Buskin 
makes complamt of this in the preface to the third edition 
of The Stones of Venice (1874). "No book of mine,” he 
there says, “has had so much influence on contemporary 
art,” and goes on to deplore the mottling of manufactory 
chimneys with black and red brick and the introduction 
of Italian Gothic into the porches of public-houses. This 
order of Victorian architecture, which has 8ometimes‘*beex^ 
distinguished as the streaky bacon style' is indeed unlovely 
enough, and Buskin condemned it whole-heartedly. At 
th4 time when he was leaving his house at Denmark Hill 
for Brantwood, some one had said that his direct influenoe 
on architecture was always wrong, and his indirect inluence . 
right. He begged in reply to be further ^instructed in 
this matter:— « 

" because, if that bo so, I will try to exercise only indirect influ- 
ence on my Oxford pupils. But the fact to my own notion is other- 
wise. I am proud enough to hope, for instance, that I have had 
some direct influence on Mr. Street ; and I do not doubt but that the 
public will have more satisfaction from his Law Courts than tii^ 
have had from anything built within fifty years. But I have had 
indirect influence on nearly every cheap villa-builder between this 
and Bromley ; and there is scarcely a public-house near the Crystal 
Palace but sells its gin and bitters under pseudo-Venetian capitals 
copied from the Church of the Madonna of Health or of Mirades. 
And^ne of my prindpal notions for leaving giy present house is that 
it is surrounded everywhere ly the accursed Frankenstein monstars 
of, I'Ndirectly, my own making.''' ■' 

"For Venetian architecture developed out of British mmal 
ooDSoiousness I decline,” he says again, “to be answerable." 
Of a building for which he did answer— Uie Museum at 
Oxford— we shall hear in a later chapter (XXII.). By <me 
of the same architects vfli the Crown life bosuranoe Office 
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(1851^ in New Bridge ^^leet, Btaokfinan, of which RoiseUi ORAP. 
said : *' It Beems to me the most perfect jdeoe of civil arohi* 
teotore of the new school that I have seen .in London. I 
never cease to look at it with delight.” ' But Raskin for 
•Ids part feared that the effect produced by his preaching and 
by the practice of architects such as Benjamin Woodward 
was only transitory. “The architecture we endeavoured 
to introduce is inconsistent,” he wrote, “alike with the 
reckless luxury, the deforming mechanism, and the squalid 
misery of modem cities; among the formative fashions 
of the day, aided, especially in England, by ecclesiastical 
sentiment, it indeed obtained notoriety; and sometimes 
behihB an engine furnace, or a railroad bank, you may 
detect ^e pathetic discord of its momontary grace, and, 
with toil, deciphef its floral carvings choked with soot. 

I felt t^werable to the schools I loved, only for their 
injury.”* 

'V^at has been spoken of as the Gothic Revival was, 
however, it should be remembered, not merely a crusade 
to advocate a particular style of architecture, it was part 
of a movement directed towards enlisting better enthu- 
siasm in the pursuit of the art, and attracting to it greater 
public interest and support. From this point of view 
Buskin’s aid was, as already has been pointed out (p. 237), 
of the highest value. It is worth noting that in 1852 
was held the first architectural exhibition, and two years 
later was founded the Architectural Museum. 


Ill 

It may be doubted, however, whether the influence 
of The Stones of Venice was not greater in the social than 
in the aftistio sphere. We have scon how already in 
The Seven Lamps Buskin had been drawn hrom the artistic 
side of his subject to conrider questions relating to the 
ot^paaasi&on of labour. The test of good ornament, be had 

^ Litten cf DasU Qabrid Ro$k^ * "ThaMyateryof Lifeandita 
fVdUam AUbt^um, 1807, p. 146. Artf,” in Smim and LUm, g 104. 



SIO SOCIAL AND POLITICAL INFLUENCE 

CHAP, found, was this— was it done from the htart? wtk the 
workman happy while he was about it ? Thbn, at Venice, 
his thoughts <were agiun turned to a point at which his 
artistic analysis, his social interests, and his historical 
inquiries seemed to oonverge. As he considered the esseU'r 
tials of Gothic architecture, be became more and more 
oonTtnoed that its virtue was found in the free play of 
individual fancy ; that the highest achievements had only 
been possible when the artist was a craftsman and the 
craftsman an artist. “The chief purpose,” he wrote in 
after times to Count Zorzi, in the letter already quoted, 
“with which, twenty years ago, I undertook my task of 
the history of Venetian arohitecture,^ was to show the 
dependence of its beauty on the happiness and ,£anoy of 
the workman, and to show also that, no architect could 

S 

claim the title to authority of magiater unless ho, himself 
wrought at the head of his men, captain of manual skill, 
as the best knight is captain of armies.” So it had been, 
he found, in Venice — in the days of the best health and 
strength of the Republic. Must it not be so also in 
modem states, if they were to consist of communities, 
healthy in their organisation, happy in their activities, 
and free in their constitution — ^in that positive sense of 
freedom which means liberty to all men to make the best 
of their capacities? What he found positively in his 
study of Gothic architecture, he found also negatively in 
that of the Renaissance at Venice. When art was reduced 
to formalism its vitality was gone; and “the Fall” was 
of the State, as well as of its architecture. The third 
volume thus connected itself closely with t^c central 
chapter in the second. Ruskin’s thoughts at Venice were 
much given to the political and sociM mysteries of life — 
the inequalities of worldly fortune, the existence dde by 
side of idle luxury and servile toil He had wnttmi, also, 
his first essays on questions of politics and political economy 
(p. 273X He had been brought into personal contact witit 
popular revolutionaries, and with the Austrian officers of law 
and order. He sought for some synthesis of all these 
things, and he foundit in the eentral pages of the rixA 
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(diapter of Uie second Tolome, on “ The Nature of Gothic OHAP. 
Architecture,” and on the true functions of the work* 
man ip. art. True art, he said, can only be produced by 
artists ; true freedom is the freedom of the soul. ” There 
^ might be more freedom in England, though her feudal 
lords’ lightest words wore worth toon’s lives, and though 
the blood of the vexed husbandman dropped in the furrows 
of her fields, than there is while the animation of her 
multitudes is sent like fuel to feed the factory smoke, 
and the strength of them is given daily to bo wasted into 
the finepess of a web, or racked into the exactness of a 
line.” This chapter, said Buskin in the following year, 
was precisely and accurately the most important in the 
whole book.” ^ * 

“1 should be led far from the matter in hand,” he 
wrote, “if I were to pursue this interesting subjdbt.” 

He was to be led far in later years; and at the time the 
effect *of his words was far-reaching, too. Nowhere did 
the seed sown in that chapter fall upon more fruitful 
ground than at Oxford, where Burne-Jones and William 
Morris were undergraduates. .“Buskin became for them,” 
says Morris’s biographer, “a hero and a prophet, and his 
position was more than ever secured by the appearance 
of The Stones of Venice in 1853. ’The j'amous chapter on 
'The Nature of Gothic Architecture,’ long afterwards lov- 
ingly reprinted by Morris as one of the earliest productions 
of the Kelmscott Press, was a pew gospel and a fixed 
creed.” * In his preface, Morris tells us what effect Buskin’s 
words had upon him, and what was his estimate of their 
significance. The chapter is, he says, “one of the very 
few necessary and inevitable utterances of the century,” 
and “ to some of us when we first read it, it seemed to 
point out a new road on which the world should travel.” 

Morris ih after years was to throw himself with fiery zeal 
into an endeavour to drive the world along that road; 
and there were others at the time who felt, like those eager 
undergraduates at Oxford, that this chapter was essentially 

1 LsAwu m ArckiUeehm and * Th»LiftofWMiamMmis,\!j 
Pmatint, 1854, {78. J. W. UMkiul, 1899, vol. L p. 88. 
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a tract for the times. The first suggestion for a senate 
publication of the chapter seems to haye come from Dr. 
John Brown. In sending on a letter from Brown, Buskin 
writes to his father (Aug. 1, 1853): '‘Please notice what 
he says about publishing sixth chapter cheap, separate^* 
‘The Nature of Gothic’ — for railway reading. Would 
you propose this to Mr. Smith ? ” Nothing seems to have 
come of the suggestion for the moment, but in the following 
year it was adopted in another form. The story has been 
told by the prime mover in the matter, Dr. Fumivall: — 

'^The firut reprint of this grand chapter of The Stonee of Venice, 
and its sub-title, ‘And Herein of the True Functions of theJVork-^ 
man in Art,' were due, not to the ‘Master/ himself, but to his 
humble disciple and friend — myself. Through my sendii% him a 
proppectus of our Working Men’s College, Ruskin kindly offered 
to help us, and take the art classes. We were to hold our opening 
meeting in Hullah’s Hall, in Long Acre, at the corner oh Endell 
Street, where the big coach factory now is. I felt that we wanted 
some printed thing to introduce us to the working*men of London, 
as we knew only the few wo Imd come across in our co-operatiye 
movement, and all our Associations had failed. F. D. Maurice had 
written nothing good enough for this purpose, but Ruskin had. So 
1 got leave from him and his publisher, Mr. George Smith, to reprint 
this grand chapter, ‘ On the Nature of Gothic ’ ; and I had to add 
to it the sub-title, ‘And Herein of the True Functions of the 
Workman in Art,’ to show working men how it touches them. I 
had ‘ Price Fourpence ’ put on the title ; but we gave a copy to 
everybody who came to our first meeting— over 400 — and the tract 
well served its purpose. Afterwards an orange wrapi)er and a 
folding woodcut from the Stones were added to the reprint, and it 
was sAd at fid. for the benefit of the college.”* 

It is not often that the preacher of a new gospel finds 
l\ia words taken up thus promptly as the text for practical 
effort Through these cheap reprints some of the central 
and most characteristic passages of Buskin's teaching found 
opportunities of influence in a wide circle. The Belmsoott 

> 2%$ MS)/ New, April 4, 1899. 
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i«priiA of 1898 was an expenstre book, intended for the OBAF, 
few; but the chapter was again issued at a cheap price, 
in 1899, vith Morris’s preface, and has once more had a 
large popular sale. 


IV 

On the morning of July 14, 1902, after a life m part of 
exactly a. thousand yean, the famous Campanile of St 
Mark’s fell crashing to the ground. Three years later, 
when a new Campanile was being erected, there was a 
meeting held in the Ducal Palace to commemorate Rusldn’s 
Venetian work. The orator on the occasion connected the 

two events: — • 

0 

** Gentlemen, thanjee to you, the sailors of the future will see 
again the Tower of St. Mark clear on the horizon— that wonderful 
straight column that our eyes always sought, that they seek, but in 
vain, to-3ay, which rises from the soil of your city like a beam of 
light sent from the earth to heaven. You have already begun the 
work ; we can hear, from this place, the rattling of the hammers 
on the stone. We may hope that it*will ere long be accomplished. 
To-day, however, you are engrossed with another monument. Your 
memory recalls the great figure of Ruskin to your imaginations, and 
from henceforth, so you will it, we shall meet that figure everywhere, 
at the threshold of St. Mark as at the Tower of Torcello, near the 
^Madonna of the Garden as at the foot of the dead Doges at San 
Zanipolo. 

And this monument that you raise to Buskin, immaterial as it 
is, has no need to fear the fate of the Campanile. Whatever earth- 
quakes may befall, it will for ever appear clear, luminous to the 
navigator (and we are all navigators), to the men of the twentieth 
century who seek for a lighthouse and a port. 

*‘Our eyes will see ib— never. Our hearts will find it every- 
where.”^ 


^ Bwikin at Vmice: a Lecture by Robert de la SiBeiamie, trans- 
giam during Hke RuMn (kmumota^ lated by Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 
tien at Tsmee, September tU 1905, 



CHAFTER XVI 


WITH MILLAIS IN GLENPINLAS 
(18S3) 

“ For work we must, and what we see, we see. 

And God be knows, and what must bo, must be.” — Cxx>DaH. 

Ruskin was exhausted after his work on The Stones of Vemcp, 
and, os soon as the book was off his hiVnds, decided to take 
a long holiday with his wife in Scotland. He needed rest, 
and he desired a quiet time during which to think out a 
course of lectures which he had undertaken to deliver at 
Edinburgh in the autumn. Ho spent several weeks in 
the company of Millais in Glenfinlas, and this sojourn was 
destined to have an influence upon the private fortunes 
of both men. 


I 

Buskin was essentially a missionary and a preacher. 
He had accepted the invitation to lecture with alacrity as 
on opportunity for widening his circle of influence. In' 
the choice of travelling companions for his summer holi- 
day he saw an opportunity also for didactic enterprise. He 
had a profound ^miration for the genius of Millais, into 
whose defence he had entered enthusiastically ^two years 
before. Ho had a firm belief in the great work of which 
the genius of his friend was capable, if rightly directed. 
As was the case with Rossetti, a year or two years later, 
so now with Millais: Ruskin wanted to keep h& eye, as it 
were, on the young artist, to mould the ripening genius 
into accord with his own ideals, to instruct him in the 
way he should go. Millais also was in need, of a holiday 
after a long spell of work, and Buskin proposed that they 
should go n«rth together. 



vterr WAiutNOToN sti 

He holiday party consuted of five persooB : Buskia and OBIP. 
his wife, Hiss M'Keime, who was a friend of the latter, 
MillaiStand his brother William. They went first to Wall* 
ington, on a Tisit to Buskin's friends, Sir Walter and Lady 
aTrevelyaD. This was his first visit to a house where he 
was often afterwards to stay. Buskin in after years had' 

“no memory, and no notion when ho first mw Pauline, 

Lady Trevelyan”; already in 1851 they were fast friends. 

“I enclose a letter for Lady Trevelyan,” he writes to his 
father from Venice (Sept. 22, 1851), “which after reading 
please seal and send. Her letter is enclosed also, which 
1 am sure you will like — ^you will see she is clever ; if you 
lmew*how good and useful she was also, you would be 
flattere^ by her si^ature to me — ‘ your own dutiful and 
affectionate scholar.’” It was at Wallington also that 
Buskin first met a man who became one of his deaibst 
friends. Dr. John Brown. On the same occasion he visited 
Sir Jdhn Swinburne at Capheaton in order to see his 
Turners. , 

After a stay of some days at Wallington, the party sot 
out for the Trossachs, travelling by stage-coaches. They 
took the journey leisurely, and visited many picturesque 
romantic places on the way, such as Melrose, Stirling, and 
Dunblane. Millais and his brother found apartments in the 
New Trossachs Hotel, but took most of their meals with 
the Buskins, who were accommodated in the schoolmaster’s 
house, at Brig o’ Turk, a few hundred yards away. They 
were a merry party, and in spite of constant rain the days 
passed cheeky. “Both Millais and I,” wrote Buskin to 
Miss Milord (August 17), “came dowp here to rest; he 
having punted, and I corrected press, quite as much as was 
good for either of ut ; but be is painting a little among the 
rodts, and I am making some drawings which may be useful 
to me; and when either of us are tired we go and build 
bridges over the stoeam, or piers into the lake, or engage in 
the more laborious and scientific operation of digging a canal 
to ohange the course of the stream, where it is encroaching 
on the meadowa.” Mill*!* was in the same holiday mood. 

“ This year,” he wrote to Mr. and Mrs. Combe, “ I am giving 
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myself a holiday, as I film worked five years hard. • , . 
Buskin comes and works with us, and we dine on the rooks "' 
all together. . • . We have in fine weather immense enjoy- 
ment painting out on the rocks, and having our dinner 
brought to us there, and in the evening climbing up tha^ 
steep mountains for exercise, Mrs. Buskin accompanying 
us.'’ On wet days and in the evenings there were discussions 
on art or Scottish history. Millais would make fun of the 
old masters, or draw sketches for a comic history of Scotland. 
Several of his sketches are given in the Life of him by his 
soa One of them shows a game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock ; Buskin does not figure in it, but Dr. Acland, who was 
on a visit to Buskin, is taking a hand. Of the paii!y in n. 
more serious mood, we get a glimpse In letters from Dr. 
Acland. He was impressed by the intensity of Millais. 

** The point is in his work, and not in his words. He is a 
man with powers and perception granted to very few ; not . 
more imagination, not more feeling, but a finer feelliag and 
more intuitive and instantaneous imagination th an other 
men. Of this his nonsense affords the most striking proof." 
On Buskin, Millais had made the same impression : — « 

Millais is a very interesting study," he writes to his father 
(July 24), **but I don't know how to manage him; his mind is so 
terribly active, so full of invention that he can hardly stay quiet a 
moment without sketching either ideas or reminiscences ; and keeps • 
himself awake all night with planning pictures. He cannot go bn 
this way ; I must get Acland to lecture him." 

By Buskin's own eamestnoss and enthusiasm A^l a^d was 
profoundly struck. "Buskin," he writes, "has knocked off 
my sketching for ever, having quite convinced me that the 
pidtry drawings I have been in the habit of doing are most 
uyurious to the doer in his moral nature. What"! can try 
to do is to draw something really well I hope to be wdl 
enough to try to-murrow a bit of rock and water." And 
again; "Buskin I understand more than I have before; 
truth and earnestness of purpose are his great guides, and 
no labour of thoughlTor work ia wearisome to him"; and 
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again,^*! ought to aay, as a kty tt^Raalcm, 1 had no idea of 
• the intennty of his rali^ous feeling before aow."^ 

Though both Ruskin and Millais vent to Scotland for re- 
laxation, they stayed to vork. Millais's principal work was 
ahis fomous portrait of Buskin. It was at Aolond's sugges- 
tion diat this portrait of Ruskin standing on the rocks, 
with the torrent thundering beside him, was undertaken. 
Ruskin was rejoiced, seeing in this work the promise of such 
a loving and faithful study of wild nature as had never yet 
becm accomplished 


(To Ms Faihor.) “July 6,— MiUais has fixed on his place, a 
Igvdy piece of worn rock, with foaming water and weeds and moss, 
and a noble overhan|ing bank of daric crag; and I am to be 
standing fooking qviiedy down the stream ; just the sort of thing 
I used to do for hours together. He is very happy at the idea*of 
doing it, and 1 think you will be proud of the picture, and we shall 
have th^two most wonderful torrents in the world, Turner's ‘St. 
Qothord ’ and Mi|lius’ ' Olenfinlas.’ He is going to take the utmost 
possible pains with it, and says he can paint rocks and water better 
than anything else. 1 am sure the fqpm of the torrent will be 
something quite new in art” 

Buskin’s diary is also full of Millais’s pic ure. He kept a 
sort of time-table of the number of hours’ work put into the 
•picture each week— in the Erst week, four days, from 11 
or’12 to 5 or 6 ; next week, three d^ys 11-5, two 4-7 ; third 
week, four days 1-5, one 4-7 ; fourth week, three days 12-6 ; 
fifth week, three days, "a good forenoon”; sixth week, 
a "good three hours,” on four days; seventh week, "good 
days, aboift three hours each ” ; eighth week, only two "good 
days”; ninth, three ‘.‘good forenoons”; on two other days, 
aa hour each; the tenth and last week recorded showed 
three " excellent days.” The portrait was not completed till 
the following winter, for on January 12 and 19, 1854, there 
are entries in Buskin’s diary of nttings td Millaig. 

> Sir Beury Wsslismfh Adcmi, Bart^ K.OB,, F.BS.: A Memm, by 
l.RAt1sy,pp. 171-174 
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318 FROM THE STUDY TO THE PLATFORM 
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n 

Ruskin himself made many drawings at Qlenfinlfts; but 
his chief work at this time was the preparation of the 
Edinburgh lectures. The suggestion that he should give^ 
these lectures came from his friend J. F. Lewis, the painter, 
and it pleased him. But his father and mother did not like 
the idea. They seem to have thought that there was some- 
thing derogatory in appearing on a platform as a public 
lecturer ; or perhaps, though they put it in that way, they 
were afraid of their son overstraining his powers; and 
Buskin’s father, who was already beginning to ponder 
whether Modem Painters would ever be resumed and 
finished, saw in this new departure a fresh danger *of dis- 
sipation of energies. In his replies to such remonstrances, 
Buskin tried to reassure his parents on all points : — 

(Attgmt 18.) — I do not mean at any time to take up tiie trade 
of a lecturer; all my real efforts will be made in^writing, and all 
that I intend to do is merely, as if in conversation, to say to these 
people, who are ready to listen to me, some of the simple truths 
about architecture and painting which may perhaps be better put 
in conversational than literary form. I shall, however, write the 
lectures first that I may be sure of what I have to say, and send 
them you to look over.*' 

'^{Augwt 19.) ... I cannot now get off without a great fmui, * 
as I have sent a synopsis of the four lectures to be regularly printed 
with the others published at the commencement of the season. I 
rather liked the idea of giving my first lecture in your native city ; 
and therefore met the request more immediately and unjiesitatingly 
thiiia I should have done had it come from any other quarter; besides 
that, I have many friends and admirers in'" Edinburgh, and am in 
some respects far better understood there than in Lopdon. The 
Edinburgh artists— Harvey, D. 0. Hill,^ Nod Paton, ete., are all 
eager to meet me, while the London ones are all too happy to get 

t Sir George Harvey (1806- Hill (1802-1870), landscape and 
1876), an original member and portrait painter, secretary to the 
afterwards P^ident of tfraltoyd Scottish Society of Arts. 

Scottish Academy; David Octavios 
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out of my a|id the oxily letter you have yet got| ahowiiig true OHAP« 
apprecsiAtion of my book, except George Richmond’a, ia from the 
Edinbui^ Dr. Brown. If I succeed of <dl^ I shall do my cause 
more immediak good than by twenty volumes (although I consider 
4^t for ultimate purposes writing is best) ; and I cannot fail alto- 
gether because I shall assuredly have plenty to say^ and shall say 
it in a gentlemanly way, if not fluently. I have given plenty of 
lectures with only one or two people to listen to me, and I don't 
see why it should be a great condescension to spend the same words 
on the cleverest people in Edinburgh. . . . 

“ {October 2.) — The lectures have not delayed Modem Paintm^ 
as I did not intend to write any more till 1 had a rest. The 
lectureS^ave been quite by the way. I will promise you the first 
chapter ol^Modei-n PainierB as a New Years gift, if I remain in 
good health.” ^ 

Haying decided, then, to give the lectures. Buskin 
occupied himself at Glenfinlas in preparing both the dis- 
courses themselves and the drawings with which he meant 
to illustrate thdm. He went over some of the ground with 
Millais, who took up the subject of architecture with avidity. 

He had already mastered The hUmes of Venice. ‘*If you 
have leisure to read,” he wrote to Mr. Combe, get Buskin’s 
two last volumes, which surpass all he h.^s written.” In a 
later letter he says : — 

Buskin and myself are pitching into architecture ; you will hear 
shortly to what purpose. I think now I. was intended for a Master 
Mason. All this day I have been working at a window, which I 
hope you will see carried out very shortly in stone. In iny evening 
hours I m^n to make many designs for church and other archi- 
tecture, as I find myself quite familiar with constructions. Buskin 
having given mo lessomT regarding foundations and the building of 
cathedrals, ete., etc. This is no loss of time — ^rather a real relaxation 
from everyday painting — and it is immensely necessary that some- 
thing new and good should be done in the place of the old ornamenta- 
fions. ... Do, if you can, come and hear Buskin’s lectures.” 

Ruakin, it will tBua be seen, had made a convert by his 
lectures before they were delivered; imd one catches in 
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OHAP. Millais’s words a reflection of that spirit of«ager aekl and 
fervid enthuuasm of which Buskin when he lectured seemed, 
in later years at any rate, a living embodiment, ^iillais’s 
help, however, was not limited to the rOle of sympathetic 
listener at rehearsals. “ We are bu^ making drawings for,r 
the lectures,” he writes in a later letter; the artist’s drawing 
of a tiger, which was shown at the first lecture, was given 
as the ^ntispiece to the original edition of the lectures. 

The lectures were fixed for the beginning of Novembw, 
and on October 26 the Buskins left Glenfinlas. They 
paid a visit on the way to William Stirling (afterwards Sir 
William Stirling-Maxwell), the historian of the artists of 
Spain, at Eeir, reaching ^inburgh — “arrived safe,” Buskin 
writes, “diagrams and all” — on October 29. The first of 
the four lectures — that on Domestic Architecture — was 
delivered on the evening of November 1. Friends and 
admirers had travelled to Edinburgh to hear and see the 
author of Modem Painters and The Stones of Venice, Mis 
father and mother, however— either as still disapproving, 
or from nervousness— had remained at home, and Buskin’s 
letters to them give full aocQunts of it all ;— 

"Wednesda]f morning [2 Nov., 1863].— Everytbing went off 
capitally, and I was heard very well without any exertion. I found 
myself quite at my ease, and that people thought so, and they are 
all very much pleased.” , 

“ Wednesday evening.— Jh. Quthrie, Sir W. and Lady Trevelyan, 
and Mr. Jameson, formed our dinner party to-day. Dr. Quthrie jurt 
as delightful out of pulpit as in it— a Scottish Hr. Melvill; mudh 
interesting conversation about ragged schools. He paid me many 
most kind compliments on my lecture, but begged me to give them 
anqiassage or two of the highly wwked kind, no I must write a little 
tut for them. I find them all so inclined to hear what I have 'to say 
that 1 must really work up the lectures to a little highm mark, and 
• amgmng to bed to meditate over a passage or two. . Onthrie asked 
i^.tC tell him whether I woriced up my writing or not; I told him, 
of coBisei the truth in a rnmnent, that whenever I .though a pteee 
worth working out, I wrote it over four or five Be said 'be 

was mre of it, but as pe(^ bad disputed it bim be vranted t» 



IMPRESSIONS OF RUSIUN AS LECTURER SSI 

inn il from my^wa mouth ; that UMaulaj did the auMi and that^ OBAP. 
in betf H couldn't be done in any other way.’ . . 

A oontompomy critique of the lectures gives an account 
^of the lecturer’s appearance and manner : — 

** The door by the side of the platform opens, and a thin gentle- 
man with light hair, a stiff white cravat, dark overcoat with velvet 
coUaTi walking, too, with a slight stoop, goes up to the desk, and 
looking round with a self-possessed and somewhat formal air, pro- 
ceeds to take off his great-coat, revealing thereby, in addition to the 
orthodox white cravat, the most orthodox of white waistcoats. . . . 

* Dark ])air, pale face, and massive marble brow — ^that is my ideal of 
!i(r. Buskin,’ said a young lady near us. This proved to be quite a 
fancy porfirait, as unlike the reality as could well be imagined. Mr. 

Buskin has light sand-coloured hair ; his face is more red than |>flile ; 
the mouth well cut, with a good deal of decision in its curve, though 
somewhat wanting in sustained dignity and strength; an aquiline 
nose ; his forehead by no means broad or massive, but the brows full 
and weU bound together ; the eye we could not see in consequence 
of the shadows that fell upon his coyntenanco from the lights over- 
head, but we are sure it must bo soft and luminous, and that the 
poetry and passion we looked for almost in vain in other features are 
concentrated there. . . . 

**And now for the style of the lecture, you say; what was iti 
•Properly speaking, there were in the lectures two styles essentially 
distinct, and not well blended,— a speakipg and a writing style ; the 
former colloquial and spoken off-hand; the latter rhetorical and 
carefully read in quite a different voice — ^we had almost said intoned. 

When speaking of the sketches on the wall, or employing local illus- 
trations, — such as the buildings of the city, — ^he talked in an apt, 
easy, and often humorcSis manner; but in treating the general 
relations of the subject, he had recourse to the manuscript loaves on 
the desk, wntten in a totally different style, and, naturally enough, 
read in a very different tone of voice. The effset of this transition 
was often strange; the audience, too, evidently sometimes had a 
dilBeulfy in Mowing the rapid change, and did not always keep 
up with the movement. It would on all aooounts have been better 
had one style been observed throughout. This was plainly seen in 
VOL. L X 



m REPORTS TO HIS PARENTS 

OHAP. the lectures on Turner and the Fre-RaphaeliteB, which were almost 
entirdy read, and certainly had far more unity and compaetness than 
either of the previous ones. Mr. Buskin’s docution is peculiar ; he 
has a difficulty in sounding the letter ‘ r * ; but it is not this we now 
refer to, it is to the peculiar tone in the rising and falling of his’^ 
voice at measured intervals, in a way scarcely ever heard except in the 
public lection of the service appointed to be read in churches." . . . 
(Edinburgh Cfuardian, November 19, 1853.) 

One gathers from this description that Ruskin did not 
attain at the first attempt the freedom and mastery whidh 
he afterwards displayed in the lecture>room ; hut those 
who have heard his later lectures will recognis* somp 
familiar traits. The contrast, of whiclf the reporter seems 
to complain, between more rhetorical and more*" familiar 
pdrts of the lecture, was maintained by Buskin in most 
of his Oxford discourses. In the lecture-room, again, he 
cultivated an4 developed the manner which the leporter - 
well describes as, "apt, easy, and often humorous.” In 
the preparation and display of his diagrams and drawings 
Rus^ was often studious,, of humorous effect. When he 
published the Edinburgh lectures, two of the plates were 
furnished with coverit^ flaps, so that the reader m%ht 
in each case examine the figure at the top before seeing 
the one at the bottom. Ruskin adopted some nmilar 
device when showing the original illustrations, and the^ 
humorous effect of incongruity was thus enhanced. 

The description of his lectures, just cited, appeared at 
the conclusion of the course; we must return to Rusldn’s 
for particulars of them. The second lecture (Nov. 4) 
wis ^ually successful >— 

''(Notmiler 5.) — got on ct^itaUy ^;ain last ni^t; at leant 
everybody says so. I was not so wdl satisfied myself, f^ the leotnie 
WM longer, and I had not a thoroogh command of it, and had to 
read a good deal ; and I had a sense of sAam in speaking the fine 
bifoWoed off by heart, which kept me from being at Mse. The 
0^ thiag is that everybody tells me I seemed mole at ease than in 
my first lee^, and sprAe 4lh' better. The tobbies wne filled irith 
people standing." 



EDINBURGH SOCIETy > M8 

Ibe old people at home thuited, howeyeri &r further and OfiAF. 
mote detailed aecounta 

EeiHBTJBOH, Sunday f %th November, ... I should have 
giTen you more explicit accounts of time of lectures, etc., had I 
considered the thing of any importance. . . . When, however, I 
heard that Lady Trevelyan and others of my friends were coming 
hundreds of miles to hear me, and found how much importance the 
Edinburgh people attached to the thing themselves, I saw that I 
must do more than I at first intended; and now when I find that 
I have to address a thousand people each night, besides crowded 
passagefulls, just as if 1 were Mr. Melvill himself, there is nothing 
for it hgt doing as well as I possibly can ; and, as I explained to you 
before, it has forced me to write you such miserable letters, wanting 
all the qt/lei time I ever get for retouching.” 

” Thimday evenin^f llth November, ... I don^t think they mre 
generally of opinion here that I am a gmtU lecturer or a dovdy one. 

They think me rather violenJt and efsar, more of the mountain stream 
than of the mist. Lady Trevelyan says everybody was alike delighted 
with the last, and that she heard a man whose time tw very valu- 
able, muttering, near here, at beings obliged to wait for an hour in 
order to get a place, but saying afterwards that he would have 
waited two hours rather than have missed it.” 

Even yet his parents were not satisfied. He had told them 
what he said, how he said it, and how he was received ; he 
'^had not mentioned how he was dressed 

** My dress at lectures,” wrote Buskin to his father (Dec. 1), “ was 
my usual dinner dress, just what you and my mother like me best 
in; coat by Stulz.^ It only produced an effect here, because their 
lecturers sAm usually to address them, and th^ come to hear, in 
frock coats and dirty boots.” 

Riiskin^seems to have been much lionised on the occasion 
of this visit to Edmburgh (during which he lodged in 
Albyn Place), and in a letter (November 27) to his father, 
he gives a long list of the various people, small and gbat, 
vdio had paid 'him attention and whose calls or other 

. ' . ^ Stills Is named as the tyfnoal tailor in Carlyle's Pott and Preemt, 
bock SL ch. xiil 



m STUDY OF ILLUMINATED MANU8CB1FTS 

OHAF. dvilities he had been badivaid in returning. In*^ meat 
cases the names are accompanied by little 'uharaoter-dcetolieB 
—sometimes caustic but never ill<humoured— of mort of 
the leaders of Edinburgh society m that day, including 
Cockbum, Hugh Miller (the geologist), Sir (George and liady« 
Home, Mr. Dennistoun (author of The Dukes of Ufiino), 
and Sir William Hamilton. The friends made on this 
oocarion whom he most valued were Dr. John Brown— 

“ called by his friends the * beloved phyrician * — and Professor 
John Stuart Blackie.” Here is Busin’s first impression of 
the latter: — 

“ Professor and Mrs. Blackie. Professor very funny, very clever ; 
wife very nice, a great admirer of mine ; Professor (of Greek) a great 
adversary, but all above board ; has been ill. I have hadvto inquire 
fo{, and contend with him. I have quarrelled him well agam.” 

The more he saw of the Professor the more he liked him ;r-- . 

** {December 4.) ... I have made some agreeable an^valnaUe' 
friends, most especially Professor Blackie, a thprou|^y origina], 
daring, enthusiastic, amiable, eccentric, masterly fellow. . . . Hates 
taught me more Greek in an hour than I learnt at Oxford in rix 
months, having studied the living language. I am in a great state 
of delight at knowing for the first time m my life that it is a Hving 
one. The Professor gave me to-day a Greek nerwpqper, about a week 
old, printed at Athens, andl in good old Attic Greek hardly diteting 
in a syllable from the^ language of Alcibiades, except in its subject-' 
matter." . 


Ill 

After leaving Edinburgh Buskin went on seme virits, 
inctdding one to Hamilton, where the Duke had invited, him 
to see the manuscripts. Buskin in hu ^ary noted some .of 
the most beautiful of them, and made driaidngs Sum 
‘How highly he valued the collection was to ai^>ear 
yu^ later when the manuscripts came into the maik^' He 
thini Usned an appeal for fonds in the hop^^of aaf^anag ac^e 
of them j^r pub^ ..collections.^ Oh returning to Lond^ 

' >’* See OeneniStatednill^^ain- Qeargft dated Pebmniy'iii. 

iing^ NatmifmiPmpeei^ 8^ 1W2. 



THE . ETHICS OP OOIXECTING «W 

RudE&i .aiteied at tbe BriUsh Muaeum upon a Bystematie 
i!tttdy of the illuminated manusoripts in that opulent ool* 
leoldon« on his visits to the Museum (1858-64) he was 
aooompanied by Millais. Page after page in his diaries 
< ocniftuns notes upon the MSS. The notes are hardly in* 
tellii^ble or significant to any one else, but it is at any rate 
possible, and it is interesting, to follow his method of study. 
He went all through the coUeotion, noting dates and styles. 
Then he threw them into groups, according to subjeOts or 
styles or arrangements of colours. He made oarefiil notes 
on die manusoripts in his own possession, indexing their 
initial letters and subjects. The studies thus indicated in 
his diaries were often utilised for incidental illustration in 
his booi». * 

The intense delight which Buskin experienced in these 
“ fairy cathedrals ” was attended, however, by some qualms 
of 'oonscience. The artistic and the moral sides of his nature 
were then often at strife, and it was only gradually that a 
reconciliation ^^as reached. The mood is seen very clearly 
in Some letters to his father : — 

*S^mday, 23rd! [October, 1863].*. . . My love of art has been 
a terrible temptation to me, and I feel that I have been sadly self- 
indulgent lately — ^what with casts, I/Her Stidktnm, missals, and 
llntorets. I think I must cut the whole passion short off at the root, 
or I shall get to be a mere collector, Uke old Mr. Wells of Bedleaf,^ 
or Sir W. Scott, or worst of all Beckford or Horace Walpole. I am 
sure I ought to take that text to heart, ' covetousness which is 
idolatry,’ for 1 do idolize my Turners and missids, and 1 can’t con* 
onve anybody being ever tried with a heavier temptation than I 
ua to save'bvery farthing I can to collect a rich shelf of thirteenth- 
century manuscripts. TJiere would be no stop to it, for I should 
alyays find the new ones Uliutrating all the rest. 1 believe I shall 
bhve to give up all idea of farther collection, and to rest satisfied 
udili^iny teeasores.” 

* Mn Wella, of Bedkaf, Pens* be found in many books of artists’ 
li|n^fi»mhnyyaosi4 sea-captain reminiscences; sec, e.g., Frith’s 
^thsiMsetlnjttaOompany’s service, AvtdiagrtfJifiif i. 3U^ and J. 0. 
'iocaMidalatgeotAwtion of modem Hbrsi^^ SieoOictiotu qf a Btyil 
WUika of art. Notioes of him may Aeadmiekm, p. 66. 



«ST. LOUIS'S PSALTBE” 


CHAP. Later letters ccmfirm these good resolutions^ if su<df tbej 
were, and one of them is farther interesting as preiMnitoiy 
of feelings which were soon to grow in intensity : — ^ 

Wednesday morning^ Nov, ... My next birthday is the 
keystone of my arch of life— my 35th — and up to this time I * 
cannot say that I have in any way ‘taken up my cross' or ‘ denied 
myself'; neither have I visited the poor nor fed them, but have 
spent my money and time on my own pleasure or instruction. I find 
I cannot be easy in doing this any more, for I feel that, if I were to 
die at present, God might most justly say to me, ‘ Thou in thy life- 
time receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things.’ 

I find myself always doing what 1 like, and that is certainly^ot the 
way to heaven. I feel no call to part with anything that 1 have, 
but I am going to preach some most severe doctrines in my flext book, 
and I must act up to them in not going on speiiding in works of art.” 

The letter goes on to propound a scheme for ending and 
revising his collection, but a little loophole is allowed; '*1 
won't make a vow that if, by any chance, I ^hould hear of 
some exquisite thirteenth-century work being in the market, 

I may not consider whethertl should bo justified in buying 
it to take care of it." The chance was soon to occur, and 
the temptation (or opportunity) was not allowed to pass. In 
his diary for 1854 is the following entry 

**FiArvary 26. — On Friday the 24th 1 got the greatest treasure 
1 have yet obtained in all my life— St Louia’s Psalter.” 

The exquisite Psalter so named by Buskin was an unfail- 
ing delight to him, tmd many references to it ooour in 
lus books.^ 

o 

Whatever Buskin possessed, he desired to share. This 
desire, and the free scope he gave to it,‘^saved him effeotually 
from ” getting to be a mere collector.” His books, he used 
‘to say, were “for use and not for curiosities.” ke- treated 
them in a way which can hardly be recommended &r 
geaieid pcaotioe. He annotated some of his most valuaUe 

t This Psalter and Horn fA Thompson, who has piiiitad ao • 
Isabsila of Franoe ia .aoW^^ the iUaatrated monograph qpon it 
dibraiy of Ub SMary Tates 



RUSEIN AND ms TREASURES 8S7 

manoAsripts iio( merely in pencil, but in ink. HO' out them OB^ « 
to {Heoes, re-arranged them to hie own demre, and of the 
“ St. Louie’s Psalter ” he dispersed many of the pages. Some 
were given to his school at Oxford; others found their way 
t to the Bodleian Library ; and others were given to his friend 
Fnrfessor Norton, ^me entries in his diary may well 
cause "a mere collector” to despair:— “Dec. 30,1853. — Cut 
out some leaves from large mbsal,” “Jan. 1, Sv/nday . — 

Put two pa^ of missal in frames." “Jan. 3. — Cut missal 
up in evening; hard work.” Dean Kitchin relates an 
anecdote in this connexion: “One day at Brantwood, I was 
looking through these lovely specimens of monastic skill, 

^d finding the St. Louis missal in complete disorder, I 
turned to Mr. Ruskki, who was sitting in his wonted chair 
in his lilArary, and said, ‘ This MS. is in an awful state ; could 
you not do somethihg to get the pages right again ? ’ andjie 
replied, with a sad smile, ‘ Oh yes ; those old books have in 
them ^n evil spirit, which is always throwing them into 
disorder’ — as if it were through envy against anything so 
beautiful: the*fact was that he had played the ‘evil spirit’ 
with them himself.” ^ But his ripping up of such treasures 
was at any rate done, as Mr. Collingwood observes,^ “not 
for wanton mischief, or in vulgar carelessness, but to show 
to his classes at lectures,” or to give to friends of that which 
he valued most. Other valuables he treated in the same 
. . way, and sometimes, it must be admitted, with less praise- 
worthy reason. If a book would no/: fit a particular shelf, 
he had no compunction in sending for a tool and chopping 
hot the shelf, but the book. Several of the books in his 
library received this summary execution. 


IV 

Ruskin returned home, to Heme Hill, at the end of 
the year, resumed his sittings to Millais, and prepared the 
Edinburgh lectures for publication. Though these Lectures 

^ Btukin tn Otford and Other StvdieB, 1904. 



MARRIAGE ANNULLED 


CHAP, on ArchiiectvAre cmd Pamting broke no new jppound-^beiag 
rather a re-statement, on a smaller scale and in a more 
popular and direct form, of the leading ideas and doctrines 
oontained in his previous books — the revision o{ them 
for the press involved a good deal of hard work. The 
book, which appeared in April 1854, was widely noticed 
in the press ; and at the same time Ruskin’s private affairs 
were much canvassed in literary and artistic circles. For 
in the same month his wife left him. She returned to her 
parents and immediately instituted a suit. Buskin declined 
to put in any answer, and went abroad. The marriage 
was annulled on July 15, and a year later, on July 3, 1855, 
Eupliemia Chalmers Gray was married at BowerB;vell to 
MiUais. 



CHAPTER XVn 


MODERN PAINTERS CONTINUED 
(1854-1866) 

“ Where ie Thy favour'd haunt, eternal Voice, 

The region of thy choice. 

Where, undieturb’d by sin and earth, the soul 
Owns Thine entire control P — 

'Tie on ths mountain’a summit dark and high, 

When storms are hurrying by : 

"Tis mid the strong foundations of the earth, 

Where torrents have their birth .” — The Ohristian Year. 

1 

“ Thbrb is a gloat deal of talking about the Buskins hero at 
present,” wrote Mrs. Carlyle in^May 1854, ” and the separa- 
tion ia understood to be permanent.” ”I know nothing 
about it,” she added ; which did not, however, prevent her, 
any more than it has ever prevented any other lively 
gossip in like ease, from having much to say about it; 
and in the same letter she aimed a pointed shaft at both 
parties to the case. I do not propose to engage in the 
chatter. The marriage in many respects had not been 
happy on either side, and the last chapter sufficiently 
indicates how the end of it came about. The event 
was an Incident, rather than a crisis, and a vexation, 
more than an abiding grief, in Buskin’s life. “ I have had 
many deep sorrows," he said once to a friend, "but this 
was not one of them." He was speaking after a lapse of 
many years, but his letters and diaries of the time tell the 
same tale. Mr. Hall Caine had a stoiy from Bossetd which 
Blnrtrates Buskin’s dispassionate separation of personal 
fadings fixun ardstio interest. His father had threatened 
to pitt a penknife through^the portrait of his son by 



380 AFTER THE SEPARATION 

OHAP. MiUais; whereupon Ruskin smuggled it into a oaF and 
earned it o£^ for safe oustodj, to Rossetti’s studio. The 
famous picture became the property of Sir Henry Adaod. 
The true romance, and the love4ragedy, of Raskin’s life 
were yet to come. The routine was not yet to be changed. 
A letter to a friend shows the face which he meant to 
present to the world:— 

(Zb F. J. Fukkivau,.) ''Monday evening (April 24). — ^Hany 
and sincere thanks for your kind note. You can be of no use to 
me at present, except by not disturbing me, nor thinking hardly 
of me, yourself. You cannot contradict reports; the world must 
for the present have its full swing. Do not vex yourself about 
it, as far as you are sorry, lest such powers as I may have sMbuld bd 
shortened. Be assured I shall neither be subdued, nor ToateriaUy 
changed, by this matter. The worst of it for me has long been 
passed. If you should hear me spoken ill of, ask people to wait a 
little. If they will not wait, comfort yourself by flunking that time 
and tide will not wait either. ^ ^ 

“Your letter has been a great pleasure to me. I shall not 
probably be able to see you before I leave town, but I will write to 
you from abroad and let you khow as soon as I return. 1 cannot 
be very long away. I shall always, of course, be grateful for a 
letter from you, Send it to Denmark Hill with ' to be forwarded ' on 
it. It gave me great delight to know that you and your friends 
enjoyed yourselves here the other day. So did I heartily.” 


II 

Before the domestic; ensis had occurred, Ruticin had. 
already planned a visit to Switzerland, in order tC continue 
hi^ studies for the remaining volume^ of Modem Painten. 
The plan was carried out, but in the company of his 
parents, as in the earlier days, and he was on the Continent 
' firom the beginning of Ifay to the end of September. The 
moment he was in eight of Calais— the prnrt of mttry to 
hia Alpine paradise— the studies fw Modem Pavnten were 
resuincd. It was on the steam'paeket that he made the 
study of its jib whid£ 'is engraved in JPraterita, aoting, 
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in luB^dinry, the beauty of its eurres; and this too iras <3ie 0^^ . 
last ol bia apptoadies to GaUis before he wrote his “ glorious 
thk^^^as Rossetd called it,^ on the old tower with whiidi 
ther-fimrth volume of Modem PwirUera opens. On the road 
from Calais to Amiens he notes the beauty of the tree- 
scenery, and this also was the foundation of a passage in 
the third volume. A passage from his diary at Amtens, 
describing a walk “among the branching currents of the 
Somme,” was given in the fourth volume. Then he 
revisited some of his favourite cathedrals, afterwards 
making his way, by Champagnole os always, to Geneva. 

At Yevay they stopped some days, and here he was already 
«t work on Modem Paiidera. “I am writing,” he says in 
the first chapter of the third volume, “ at a window which 
commands a view of the head of the Lake of Geneva,” 
and it was there that he penned his definition of poetry — 

“the suggestion, by the imagination, of noble grounds 
for tha noble emotions”; to which he afterwards made 
the necessary addition, “in musical form.” From Vevay 
he proceeded'* through the Simmenthal to Thun. The 
Simmenthal and the country, about Fribourg inspired a 
passage in the fourth volume. Beautiful in itself, it 
exerts, he says, an added charm as emitaining “far-away 
promise” of scenery yet greater and more impressive, and 
is thus peculiarly calculated to excite "the expectant 
> imagination.” Something of the some idea was expressed 
by a later poet in describing the same scenery : — 

“ Far off the old snows ever new 
M^th silver edges cleft the blue 
Aloft, abne, divine ; 

Ihe vamj meadows silent slept, 

Silence the smnbre armies kept, 

The vanguard of the pine.” * 

At Fribourg be ^ent some time in sketching its walls and 
towers, for another of his purposes <m this foreign tour 
ms to study Swiss history, a^ in connexion therewith 

* J). ft JfssuWfs LsMsrs <0 WilUemAUrngkamip, ISl. 

* F. V. H. “ffimmenthaL" 



A “CALL FROM GOD^^ 


'‘to engrave a aeries of drawings of the following Swiss 
^ towns: Geneva, Fribourg, Basle, Thun, Baden, and 

hausen.*’ This work was never completed, but maijy such 
drawings were made. Next, Ruskin spent two or three 
weeks in the Bernese Oberland, and at Lucerne. Some of 
his sketches there were utilised to illustrate “The Law of 
Evanescence” in the fourth volume. His diary at this 
time shows once more the spirit of religious solemnity in 
which he approached his task. He was "Nature’s Priest,” 
appointed by a direct call to testify to the Divinity of 
Nature and of Truth ; a steward of the mysteries, bound in 
duty and in gratitude to reveal the holiness and the beauty 
which he was privileged to see c 

“ June 24. — My father called me at half-past four this> morning 
at Interlachen. I was out as the clock struck five, and climbed 
as steadily as 1 could among the woods north of the valley, for 
an hour and a half, then emerging on the pure green pasture of 
the upper mountains. The Jungfrau and two Eigers were dear 
and soft in the intense mountain light ; a field* of silver cloud 
filled the valley above the lake of Brienz; the eastern hills fused 
in mist, splendid in the white warmth of morning. I stood long, 
praying that these happy hours and holy sights might be of more 
use to me than they have been, and might be remembered by me 
in hours of temptation or mortification. 

“Luosbne, Juiy 2, 1854. — ^Third Sunday after Trinity. I hope . 
to keep this day a festival for ever, having received my third call 
from Qod,^ in answer to much distressful prayer. May He give 
grace, to walk hereafter with Him in newness of life, to whom be 
glory for ever. Amen.” 

r 

In^he same spirit is his first entry on finding himself 
onoe more in his happy YsUey:— 

“Objlhooni, July 10.— Thank God, here once mote,”aad foefiag 
* it nora deeply than evw. I have been up to my stone upon fite 
Btevwi all unchanged* and happy. It is cations that the first 
book X took np here, after my New Testament, was die OhriMm 

* For Rnddn’s first s^' sss 17ftorp. Ififiorpik 186-f. 
p. ISO or p. 1S7 ; lor a seoond, p. 



oMOimrAIN GL01lY"-« MOUNTAIN GLOOM" S88 
\ 

Tm, ud it op«ned at tha poem for the 20tli Sunday after Trini^, CHAP. 
wMoh I had never read before. XVD. 

“ ISth July . — Every day here I seem to see farther into nature, 
and into myself — and into futurity.” 

It was amid such scenes— and "such sounds as make deep 
silence in the heart, For Thought to do her part" — ^that> 
during a busy and happy fortnight at Chamouni, Buskin 
rerived the impressions and completed the studies which 
informed the greater portion of his fourth volume. It was 
during this visit to Chamouni that he made, in particular, 
the experiments in light which are explained in its third 
chapter; and “weighed the minute-bui^en of sand in the 
‘streams.” ^ His diary shows also that he was very busy in 
oolleotiag and studying the Alpine flowers. It is signifi- 
cant of the mood in which these studies were made that J^he 
portions of the Bible now selected for his daily annotation 
were the Beatitudes and the Revelation. Another entry 
in the diary shows the peace and health which he found 
in these pursaits: — 

“Saluncbis, How little I thought God would 

bring me here again just now ; and I am here, stronger in health, 
higher in hope, deeper in peace, than I have been for years. The 
green pastures and pine forests of the Varens softly seen through 
the light of my window. I cannot be thankful enough, nor happy 
enough. FSalm IxvL 8-20.” 

From the “Mountain Glory” ’Buskin passed to the 
“ Mountain Gloom.” It was at Sion, as appears from a long 
entry in his diary for September 6, 1864, that he made the 
notes aftjprwards expanded in the nineteenth chapter of the 
fourth volume. He was now on his way home, and after 
spending a day or tvfo in Paris to make some further studies 
in the Louvre, reached Dover on October 2. The contrast 
between the primnees of England and the picturesqueness 
of the Continent struck him once more Teij strongly 

Ochber 11. — There is one thing very noticeable in 
England as compared with France. In France one nener sees such 

^ StoMi ^ Vmie€y toL iii., Epi- ohiervatione recorded in Modem 
togne; the veCnenoe being to the ^ PcmUny voL iv. oh. xii 
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CRUf . an inaeription aa 'To let, a Genteel lioaae up thiif xoad.’ Than la 
no gentility in France. One aeea ‘Une belle nuuacm,’ ‘TTne jeUe 
obambre oonunode,’ 'propre,* but never anything oomiponding to 
our ‘genteel.* I think they try to riae in France; bat not to 
appear to have riaen. They have ambition, not pretenaion. Kdtiter 
ia there anything, in the small cottage dwellings, of nomenclature 
such aa with ua — ‘Balmoral Cottage,’ ‘ Saxe-Coburg * — ^Yillaa; etc., 
to places ten feet square. The French have a gloomy dignity quite 
beyond this — a self-assertion probably in truth founded on a greater 
pride and selfishness. . . .” 

And so forth ; the reader of Modem Painters will already 
have recognised here the notes for the opening passages 
in the fourth volume. 

It will be seen that by the time Raskin reached home, 
his mind, his note-hooks, and his sketch-books were filled 
with materials for the continuation of that book; but ho 
had a loi^ row to hoe before the materials could be planted 
in their proper places, and everything be fitted into a 
connected scheme. This writing of the third and fourth 
volumes took him from fifteen to eighteen months — by no 
meoBS a long time considering their bulk, the care with 
which he always composed, and the fifty plates with which 
the volumes were illustrated. But now, as always, he had 
many other interests and some diversions. These are touched 
upon in a letter written as he was nearmg home 

{To Ladt Tbevelvan.) " Faub, Sept, 24, '64. — I received your 
letter two days ago at Sens, and we are all most truly sorry tot 
Sir Walter, and for you. Poor Sir Walter has indeed had much 
to suffer — first in his anxieiy about your healtli, and then when 
yon were getting better these bitter sorrows striking him again 
and again, like the Northumberland rain beating on hiS bare fore- 
head as we crossed the moor. You are both of you ^| 0 od people, 
.. and I think that must be the reason you have so much to suA^— 
you would have been too happy, but for such things os these. 
Men must have sorrow in this world, and it takes hard blows to 
makft them sorrowful when they are good. ... I have got over 
my distress and darknees^aow, thank God, and I am very foB of 
plana, and pr(«niaea, and hopes, and ahaU have mndi te . talk to 
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^ a»b(mt when*I see you, though I do not think I ehall be able 
to come north this autumn now. ... I am rollbg projects ow 
and ow in my head. 1 want to give short lectures to about 200 
at once in turn, of the sign painters, and shop decorators, and 
writing masters, and upholsterers, and masons, and biickmakers, 
and glass-liowers, and pottery people, and young artists, and young 
men in general, and school-masters, and young ladies in general, 
and school-mistresses; and 1 want to teach Illumination to the 
sign painters and the younger ladies; and to have prayelr books 
all urritien again (only the Liturgy altered first, as I told you), 
and 1 want to explode printing, and gunpowder — ^the two great 
curses of the age ; I begin to think that abominable art of printing 
u the root of all the mischief — ^it makes peoplo used to have every- 
thing theesame shape. And I mean to lend out Liber Studiorum 
and Albert Durers te everybody who wants them; and to nyike 
copies of all fine thirteenth-century manuscripts, and lend them 
out — aU for nothing, of course; and to have a room where any- 
body can go in all day and always see nothing in it but what is 
good^ with a little printed explanatory catalogue saying why it 
is good; and 1 want to have a black hole, where they shall see 
nothing but what is bad, filled with Claudes, and Sir Charles 
Barry's architecture, and so on ; and I want to have a little Academy 
of my own in all the manufacturing towns, ana to get the young 
artists — Pre-Baphaelite always — to help me; and I want to have 
^ an Academy exhibition, an opposition shop, where all the pictures 
shall be hung on the line — ^in nice litde rooms decorated in a 
Qiottesque manner-^nd no bad pictures let in, and none good 
tamed out, and very few altogether — and only a certain number 
of people let in each day, by ticket, so as to have no elbowing. 
And as all this is merely by the way, while I go on with my usual 
work about Turner, and collect materials for a great work I mean 
to write on politics — ^founded on the thirteenth century— -I shall 
have plent/ to do when I get home. ...” 

Ha had, indeed, as will be seen in the following chapters; 
but before describing in detail the multifarious interests 
idiieh divided his attention during the continuation of 
Modem Paimfers, it will be convenient to give a short 
saminaiy of Ids work from 1854 to 1866, and to say 
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OSAF. something of the third and fourth volumdi, which were 
^VU. ],oth published in the latter year. On his return firom the 
Continent in October 1854, he took up a drawii^-alass at 
the Working Men's Collie (Chap. XIX.). In the spring of 
1866 he put out the first of a series of annual Academy 
Notes (Chap. XX.). This work, continued with steady appli- 
cation to Modem Painters, taxed his strength seTerely, as 
ho summarily notes in Prcsterita : — 

"I get cough which lasts for two months, till I go down to 
Tunbridge Wells, to my doctor cousin, William Richardson, who 
puts me to bed, gives me some syrup, cures me in three days, and 
calls me a fool for not coming to him before, with some rather 
angry warnings that I had better not keep a' cough for two months 
again.” * 

Hd went also to Deal, and there made the studies of shipping 
presently to be used in his preface to Turner’s Harbowrs 
of England. Returning to Denmark Hill, he devoted the 
winter (1855-56) to Modem Painters. Th§ third volume 
was published in January 1856; the fourth, in April; and 
the Harbours, in May. 


Ill 

' The structure of a book thus resumed after an interval of 
ten years— and ten years, be it remembered, which had seen 
the author pass almost from boyhood to manhood — naturally 
showed differences and developments. Naturally, too, the 
later part of the book was not at all what the author had 
intended. To begm with, the conclusion of the book was to 
have been one volume ; ^ it became three. Again, in resum- 
ing his book, Buskin adopted a less systematic method. He 
discarded the elaborate synopsis of contents, and did not 
force his chapters into a rigidly consecutive sctieme. He 
had begun, as he says in the third volume, to distxnst 
systems and system-mongers. 

The fact is thi^ though there is throughout Modem 
Pavaten an underlpng unity of purpose and ocnunstency 
^ See Stmu VmKt, vol. iL eb. vi § 68. 
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<if thoi^bt, yet if it is to be understood bright, be CHAP, 

regarded as five different books, the dirision into whioh does 
not entirdy correspond either with the dirision into Tolomes 
or with the framework mapped out at the beginning o£ the 
book. (1) The First Volume is a defence of Tomer, against 
the charge that his later pictures were “ unnatural.” This 
volume was, as Buskin says,^ the expansion of a magazine 
article, and was written in all the heat and haste of youthful 
enthusiasm. (2) Then came a pause, during which the 
author’s principal study was among the early Italian 
painters and Tintoretto. Both alike commanded his pas* 
donate admiration. The Second Volume thus became in 
))art ariiymn of praise, inspired by the religious ideal of 
Giotto agd his circle; and in part an essay upon the Imagi- 
nation, inspired by, Tintoret’s works in the Scuola di San 
Rooco. (3) Ten years now intervened— years of wideffed 
and deepened study in many directions. The earlier chapters 
of the Third Volume are an interlude, necessary in order to 
establish a haynony between what had preceded and what 
was to follow. (4) The Fourth Volume and the first two 
Farts of the Fifth (Farts vi. and vii., in the arrangement of 
the whole book) are an essay on the Beauty of Mountiuns, 

Trees, and Clouds ; while, lastly, (5) the remainder of that 
final volume, written four years later,* is a treatise on “ the 
relations of Art to God and man.” 

* We are concerned here, first, with what 1 have called 
the interlude. In looking back over' his first two volumes, 
and forward to what he had yet to say. Buskin was struck 
with obvious difficulties and apparent contradictions. He 
had started with defining the greatest art as that which 
contained the greatest ideas; he had thus insisted on 
the spiritual side of* art. Then he had turned to his 
defence of Turner; and there, owing to the nature of 
,t^ attach he had to meet, his principal object was to 
pwre that Turner had s^ven more inaiterial and actual 

* Ptelm to Mtdm Pamten, in the fnt draft, at about the 
vid. V. same time as the Fourth Volume, 

. * It is iwohaUe that Parts ri but were held over, owing to the 
and vii Were written, at any rate bulk of that vedume. 

VOL, I. 


Y 
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CTg^ . truth than other pi^tere. Then why did aot hie justuMe 
oonfey the eame impression of truth to otdineTy speotetom? 
But, agmn, in his second Tolume, he had been, led to 
praise in terms hardly less enthusiastic than those applied 
to Turner, the frescoes of the Italian " primitives,” so naive, 
so limited in imitative resources, though representing 
so beautifully a religious ideal Then what are the true 
limits of idealism in art? Sometimes, in defending Turner, 
Buskin seemed to be pleading for idealism as against the 
» material imitation of the Dutch painters ; at other times, to 
be pleading for realism as against the ideal compositions of 
the school of Claude. He perceived the difficulties whic^ 
all this presents to careless readers, and the appearance CG 
contradiction to which it exposed him. *And yet, once moi^ 
since the second volume of Modem ^Painters appear^ 
Biukin had been prominently before the public as the 
champion of the Pro-Baphaelites, whose early work was 
distinguished among other characteristics by its elaborate : 
finish and minuteness of detail. The 0|itics ^h one 
consent fell upon Buskin for his inconsistdacy in admiru^ 
at once the closely manipulated foregrounds of Milhus in 
his early works and the misty distances of Turner. What, 
then, was it, in final analysis, in which the greatness of 
Tumor consisted— in truths that he recorded, or in visions 
that he invented ? Was it the material, numberable beauties 
of nature that he puts before us, or was he great for adding • 

“the gleam, 

The light that never was on land or sea, 

The consecration and the poet’s dream "t 

lb was to resolve such questions, to- clear up titese 
amlnguities, that was Buskin’s first* object in resumh^ 
Modem Painters. The reader will observe throughout the ’ 
■ earlier chapters of the third volume a recurring refiraih' cdl 
aUusion to hostile oritioismB and apparent oontradietumi^ 
To some extent Buskin, as we have already seen, never 
sov^t to deny the existenoe of self-oontiadiotHms in Ids 
work. His principal bgjok was written at intervals duriqg 
seventeen years ; he was twen^'four when he hs|^ it, and 
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when he ended it, and he had been la^tning all OHAP. 
Uie tme. And, again, though Truth is one, yet sinoe Error 
is Tarsus, the statements of the truth must be as many- 
sided as the faults which it has to correct. Ruskin illus- 
trates-, this thought in his diary 6f 1849 from his supreme 
arlnter — the text of the Bible : — 

"It w31 be found that throughout the Bcriptuies then an on 
enry subject two opposite groups of texts ; and a middle group, 
which contains the truth that nsts between the two others. The 
opposite texts an guards against the abuse of the central texts— 
guards set in opposite directions ; and if these guards an conridered 
as themselTes containing the truth, instead of being a men fence 
‘against home form of fftor, all manner of falsehood may bo supported 
in scriptural language. But on the other hand, this complicated 
structure, while it betrays the careless, nwards the faithful reader ; 
and when it is fully understood presents a form of security against 
■ wror such as could not in any otherwise have been attained (like 
the M(&t Blanc set between opponent fan-shaped strata) — a security v 

wUcfawVeiy thoughtful and earnest reader has felt. For instance, ‘ Be- 
jmoe evennoro ’ and ‘ Blessed are they that mourn * are two guarding 
. and oimtradictoiy texts ; and the truth they guard is the central 
text ' But and if ye suffer for righteousness’ sak^ happy are ye.’ ’’ 

Fortified by these refiections, Buskin often gloried in the 
charge that he was apt to contradict himself. "I shall 
andearour for the future,” he writes, "to put my self- 
contradictions in short sentences and •direct terms, in order 
, to save sagacious persons the trouble of looking for them.” ^ 

It is posable by taking passages from their context, and 
isolating them from the statements to which they are 
sereraUy opposed, to represent Buskin in turn as preaching 
distinctness and indistinctness in art, finish and inoom- 
pletoness, idealism and realism, minuteness and breadth. 
hayiii|( in the first two volumes of Modem PamJtere 
at different places different sides of the polygon of 
truth as he oonceived it, he now set himself in the third 
vdnme to define his oentnd position on many of the vexed 
^(asstiooB which have been indicated above. The book 
* svePatmeea. 
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OHAP. exhibits many ‘^oscOlations of temper” and "ptogreasunu 
of disoovery”; but “in the main aim and prindple,*’ he 
says, “ there is no vaiiation from its first syllable to last. 
It declares the perfectness and eternal beauty of the work 
of Qod ; and tests all work of man by concurrence or 
subjection to that."* In the application of this general 
principle to particular questions, Buskin's central poution 
may be stated somewhat as follows : That art is the greatest 
which expresses the greatest number of the noblest ideas. 
Art is the expression of an artist’s soul, A man may 
have soul and not be able to paint, in which case he ought 
not to be a painter. But be his manipulation never so 
perfect, he is not a great artist unless he is also ct^able of 
receiving and imparting noble impresfflons. In the third 
volume, “ nominally treating of ‘ Many Things,' mil lie found,” 
sa^s Buskin himself, “ the full expression of what I knew 
best ; namely, that all ‘ things,’ many or few, which we ought 
to punt, must be first distinguished boldly from the nothings 
which we ought not.”* The business of the landscape* 
painter is to paint his impressions. The noblest impressions 
derivable from natural scenery are not those which lend 
themselves most easily to deceptive imitation. The way to 
receive noble impressions from Nature is first to study her 
with unquestioning fidelity. Imagination is a form of visitm ; 
it is idle and unprofitable unless it is of things seen by the 
mind’s eye as truthfully, as precisely, as much in accordance » 
with ideal truths as if seen by the corporeal eye. Finish in 
art is relative to the object pursued. It may be wasted cm 
unworthy objects and thrown away on secondary matters; it 
is never right unless it is the means of giving an additional 
trayit. “There is nothing that can be labelled in any 
this,*’ perhaps some one may say; “this body of doctrine is 
not exactly realism, nor idealism, nor impressioniam, and 
Ruskinism cannot be identified with any of them.” That 
is true, and is perhaps what Buskin meant when he said 
that no true disoiple*of his would ever be a Ruskiiuan,* few 

* Prtfaoato Utdem PoMer^voL v. 

* n$ Utm CMourf qf Pn-Bajiuuiitim (1878), i lA 

•8t.jrari’«A<|80A 
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▼hat he tau^t was only what he had leamt from the 
good and great of many different ages and many diverse 
schools. 

Buskin himself nowhere states the case so clearly as in 
8ome'|»ages which were found among his papers after his 
death) and which seem to have been intended for an addition 
to the passage in The Stones of Venice where he says '*that 
art is valuable or otherwise, only as it expresses the person- 
ality, activity, and living perception of a good and great 
human soul/’ and again that all art is great, good, and 
true only so far as it is distinctively the work of Tmnhood 

in its entire and highest sense ” : — 

• « 

** I believe it has 4)een acutely felt by all men who have ever 
devoted diemselves to the elucidation of abstract truth, that exactly 
in proportion to the* scope, depth, and importance of any given 
principle was the difficulty of so expressing it as that it should not 
be capable of misapprehension, and of guarding it against certain 
forms of associated error. . . . And this 1 have long felt to be also 
the case with every great principle of art which it has been my 
endeavour in this and my other writings to assert or defend. There 
is not any one but has, as it were, two natures in it— at least two 
different colours or sides — according to the things in connexion with 
which it is viewed; and therefore, exactly in proportion to the 
breadth and universality which 1 have endeavoured to give to all 
my statements, is their liability to appearances of contradiction, and 
the certainty of their being misunderstood by any person who does 
not take the pains to examine the connexion. 

**This is peculiarly the case with respect to the principle now 
under consideration. ... It is not only the most important^ but it 
is the head and sum of all others ; it is in fact this which, asserted 
first in the opening chapters of Modem Painters^ I have been en- 
deavouring in all that I have written subsequently, either in various 
wi^ to establish or to show the consequences of, if established. . . . 

**In die second chapter of the first volume of Modem "Pavnim 
it was generally alleged that all art was great according to the 
Qreatness of the ideas it conveyed— not according to the perfec- 
tion of the means adopted for convqing thmn. The essence of the 
Art was said to be in the thou|^t — not in the language, and the 
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CHAP. BUbjectfl of inqitiry laid before the reader^ we the dSflerent kinds of 

XVIL 

^ IdeoR which art could conv^. It was assumed, therefore, that all 
great or, ss commonly worded, fine art was essentially IdeSil or of 
the Soul, as distinguished from the lower art which is principaUy 
of the body— that is, of the hands, limbs, and sight— but ^ot of 
the soul. There is not a definite separation between the two kinds — 
a blacksmith may put soul into the making of a horseshoe, and an 
architect may put none into the building of a church. Only exactly 
in proportion as the Soul is thrown into it, the art becomes Fine ; 
and not in proportion to any amount of practice, ingenuity, strength, 
knowledge, or other calculable and saleable excellence thrown into 
it. This is the one truth which thoroughly to understand ^and act^ 
upon will create a school of art in any kind; and which to mis- 
understand and deny will for ever render groat art impossible. This 
onc^ truth I have throughout had at my heart'— variously struggling 
and endeavouring to illustrate it— according to the end immediately 
in view. In the part of Modm^n Painters^ just referred to, t^p kinds 
of ideas conveyable by art were resolved into three principal classes 
— ideas of Truth, Beauty, and Relation; and it was my purpose 
with respect to all three classes^ to show, that the Truth of greater 
art was that which the soul apprehended, not the sight merely ; that 
the Beauty of great art was in like manner that which the soul 
perceived, not the senses merely; that the Thoughts of great art 
were those which the soul ori^nated, and not the Understanding 
merely. But because the volume of Modem Painters waa written in 
definite defence of a great artist against whom it was alleged Iqf the 
commonality of critics that the only merit of his work — if it had 
merit at all— was in its imaginative power, and that there was no 
truth nor resemblance to Nature in his pictures, I met these persons 
first upon their own ground, and devoted that first volume to the 
demonstration that not only Tnmer ^paint the materhd and 
aetual truth of Nature, but that the truth had never in landscape 
been fully painted by any other man. And in doing this I 
meet two distinct classes of opponents, first and principally those 
who looked for nothing ih art but a literal and pabstaUng imitatioii 
of the externals of Nature, as m the works of the Dutch sdhofll, 
against whom I had to pro^ that the truths thus sought were but a 
small part of the truth cl Nature, and that there ynm and 
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more oecnlt kiiris of trath which could oof be rendered hut by 
acme eacrifioe of imitetiTe accuracy, and which Tomer had by auch 
8aerific% aucceeded in rendering for the firat time in the hiatoiy of 
art But in the aecond place end collaterally I had to meat thoae 
men iSko in their love of system or ‘composition* diaregaided or 
denied the truth of Nature altogether, and supposed that the Imagi- 
nation was independent of truth. Against whom I had to assert 
the dignity and glory of Truth, and its necessity as the foundation 
of all art whatsoever. ... As there is an ultimate truth, which only 
the soul peroeivoB, and there is an ultimate expression, which only 
the soul employs, very often the most thoughtful and expressive art 
must be that which is in one sense least like Nature ; that is to say, 
^symbolical or comprel^nsive instead of imitative, To all this kind 
of expremion, in which the true early schools were unrivalled, the 
modem artist is either utterly dead, or only unconsciously and 
imperfectly sensitive ; and therefore in all I have written it has 
been necessary for me to meet alternately two forms of opjXMition 
just as antagonistic to each other as to truth—- one that of the 
Formalists, who* despised Nature, and the other that of the lower 
and more ignorant Naturalists, who despised symbolism — and there- 
with the whole range of the magnificent thoughts opened in work of 
the early ages.” 

Some of these double-sided principles are disoussed in the 
earlier chapters of the third Tolume of Modem PaMere; 
• and in connexion with them should be read, according to 
the analysis here suggested, the fii;8t few ohapters of the 
fourth volume. The purpose of those chapters (i.-v.) is to 
clear up other difficulties connected with the practice of 
Tomer; marking the proper meaning and sphere of the 
picturesque; contrasting topographical accuracy with essen- 
tial truth of impression; explaining Turner's principles of 
and the truths which are revealed in “Tumerian 
iflUpatery."* 

IV 

The second portion of the third volume (chapter xi. 
onwards) has a somewhat different purpose, and Buskin 
heie adopts a treatment His method now becomes 
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CHAP, historical, and the sabjeot-matter of the chapters is the 
History of Landscape as deducible from art and literature — 
the History, that is, of men’s feelings towards natural goenery 
—a subject which is resumed at the end of the fourth 
volume, in the chapters on “The Mountun Glooi^f mid 
“The Mountain Glory,” where Buskin discusses the influ- 
ence of mountains on the life and character of peoples. 
These ten chapters (the last eight of the third, and the 
last two of the fourth) form, in subject-matter, a separate 
treatise ; they have a most attractive theme, which Buskin 
was the first to treat. The subject is a very large one; its 
proper discussion would require, ho says, “ knowledge of the 
entire history of two great ages of the world,” and Jae does 
not claim for his chapters more than ‘helpfulness in sug- 
gestion. At a later time he admitted that the logic of his 
conclusions had not entirely satisfied himself. What is the 
cause or nature of love of mountains ? If it is all that 
Buskin claimed for it, why does it not affect all noble 
minds alike, and why must the account between Gloom and 
Glory bo so evenly balanced ? “ The more ll analysed," he 
says, “ the less I could either understand or justify,” and 
" the loss 1 felt able to deny the claim of prosaic and ignobly- 
minded persons to be allowed to like the land level" “ In 
the end,” ho adds, “I found there was nothing for it but 
simply to assure those recusant and grovelling persons that 
they were perfectly wrong, and that nothing could be ex- 
pected, cither in art or literature, from people who liked 
to live among snipes and widgeons."' But if Buskin’s 
historical and literary sketch of the Influence of Landscape 
cannot claim to have said the last word on the sulgeet of 
which it treats, it abounds in suggestive thoughts; it hie 
attrketed many inquirers on to the same field, and thtlitip 
of one of the chapters — “Of the Pathetic Fallacy”—!^ 
become a stock phrase in subsequent literary criticism, lbs 
'anelyses of poetry, incidentally contained in this volume, 
together with those in the second volume, form, indeed, a 
singularly stimulating and siq;gestive essay in literary criti- 
cism. His particular judgments are indeed (^len to questkm ; 
> n* (1883), § 174. 
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what judgmente whiob are individual and genuine are nott OBAf. 
Thus Rossetti quarrelled with Buskin’s praise of Longfellow’s 
Qoldem Legmi, as also with the extraots from Browning, in 
the fourth volume. " Really,” he wrote, " the omissions in 
Browning’s passage are awful, and the union with Longfellow 
worse. How I loathe WUhv^uxM ., — of course without read* 
ing it” ^ So, again, Matthew Arnold in his Oxford lectures 
On J^randaiing H<mer found fault with Ruskin for reading 
into the Riad more sentiment than in fact exists there. 

Other critics at the time objected to this or that judgment. 

Yet Buskin’s sense of the excellent was so keen and so 
strong, and his analysis of his individual impressions so 
•subtle,* that few men can road these chapters without 
stimulua " 1 never road anything,” says Sir Leslie Stephen, 
of RusCin’s analysis of the imaginative faculty, "which 
seemed to me to do more to make clear the true char- 
acteristics of good poetry.”* 

Whether or not Ruskin succeeded in establishing a 
, logical basis for mountain-lovers, be certainly did much to 
increase their number and supply noble grounds for their 
love. The chapters on " Mountain Beauty ” which occupy 
the greater part of the fourth volume were the result, as 
we have seen, of studies and observations carried on during 
many years; and if, as he somewhere auya, the greatest 
service in art or literature is to see accurately and report 
• faithfully, these records of what be had seen among the 
mountains must be accounted among the most important 
portions of his work. This was Buskin’s own opinion. 

" The subject of the sculpture of mountains into the forms 
of perpetual beauty which they miraculously receive from 
was,” he says, ” first taken up by me in the fourth 
vuSmne of Modem Fainten, and the elementary principles 
^ it, there stated, form the most valuable and least fanltful 
pikt of thh book.”* "His power of se^g the phenomena 
wividly was as remarkable,” says Sir Leslie Stephen, “as 

* LdUn to fTilliam Attindom, * Introdootion to W. G. Col- 

p. 181. lingwood’a Lmatcm Alp* 0 / Sawp, 

* Tk$ NaUonal Rmm, April 1884. 
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THE ALPINE CLUB 


OHAP. hia pover, sot always ahued by aoienllfio wrilWB, of nuking 
description interesting. I owe him a personal debt. Many 
people had tried their hands upon Alpine descriptions since 
Saussore; but Buskin’s chapters seemed to have the fresh- 
ness of a new revelation. The fourth volume of ifodem 
Paintera infected me and other early members of the Alpine 
Club with an enthusiasm for which, I hope, we are still 
grateful. Our prophet indeed ridiculed his disciples for 
treating Mont Blanc as a greased pole. We might well 
forgive our satirist, for he had revealed a new pleasure which 
we might mix with ingredients which he did not fully 
appreciate.”* The Alpine Club, it should be stated, was 
not yet in existence, nor had any attempt as yet been made- 
to scale the Matterhorn. Buskin was not a climber in the 
Alpme Club's sense of the word, but he knew and loved the 
mountains as few other men have done, and in one respect 
at least he was an Alpine pioneer. He was the first to draw 
the Matterhorn accurately — the first, too, he says, to photo- 
graph it,* and the plates, no less than the descriptive, 
chapters, in the fourth volume, may weU have acted as a 
revelation and an incitement to the original founders of 
the Alpine Club — men who, as Sir Leslie Stephen says, had 
learnt, in part from Buskin, to find in climbing scientific 
and artistic interests as well as athletic exercise. Another 
past President of the Club, Mr. Douglas Fieshfield, has 
borne testimony to Buskin’s services in Hub respect. Buskin, 
be says, “ had a faculty of precise observation, the basis of 
all scientific research, which made him the most formidable 
of critics to any man of science whose eye^ht might be 
temporarily affected by some preconceived theory. But tlus 
appreciation of detail in no way interfered with Buskin^ 
rofhantio delight in the whole, in th&> sentiment and ii^nt 
of mountain landscapes. No writer has added so muck. ^ 
our enjoyment of Alpine scenery." » ’ ; 

In Buskin’s mind, howevw, there was a deepra eldest 
in new than to arouse interest in Alpine scenery. IV 

^ 1900. * The May IMO^ 

* Introdnstion to W. Q. Chd* voL xx. p. 1X7. 
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^BECEmON OF VOLUMES 8 AND 4 *in 

human intereft vas never long abaent from faia Uioughta OH^ . 
wlum o<mtem^ting aoenea of natural beauty or grandeur. 

It waanot only that he moraliaed the mountuna. Matthew 
Amcdd. aaya of the nature<poetry of Wordaworth that it 
enablea ua, not ao much to front “the cloud of mortal 
destiny,” as to “ put it by.” To Ruakin, the study of nature 
was, on the other hand, a call to action. It has been sug- 
gested above that, from one point of view, the chapters of 
the fourth’ volume on “The Mountun Olory" and "The 
Mountain Qloom” belong to the analysis of landscape- 
sentiment which is given in the third volume ; and that is 
true, but their actual place was essential in Ruskin’s scheme: 

^hey contained the, practical gist, as he intended it, of his 
mountaip-studies. “All the inve8%ations undertaken by 
me at this time weye connected in my own mind,” he aaya, 

“ with the practical hope of arousing the attention of the 
Swiss and Italian mountain peasantry to an intelligent 
administration of the natural treasures of their woods and 
streams.”^ He formed schemes a few years afterwards for 
homing himself to live among the Alps, and trying his 
hand at relieving the Mountain Gloom.* And here, in these 
volumes, he begs his readers, if they condemn the aeclusion 
of the anchorites, to show themselves worthier by seeking 
inspiration for practical benevolence from the mountain 
solitudes; he deures to interest them m the hard struggles 
* of the peasant-life, and bids them remember how much 
might be done by well-devised charity “ to fill a whole Alpine 
vall^ with happiness." 

The attractiveness of his themes, the addition of the 
illustrations, and the splendour of his style-^ihastened in 
these later volumes, and freed from the affectations of the 
■Boond, assured themr an appreciative welcome. He found, 
that l}is words on other subjects were beginning to be 
' HstsiMd to. His ^>pendices in Stonet of Vewiee and Modem 
Pa^nten cm Education attracted far mote attention, he says, 
bebanse part of his architectural and pictorial work, than 
ever afterwards his ezdorively commercial' and social 

* PiscatiMi, ii (“Beviaon”). 

* 8m VoL n. p. es. 
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CHAP, aaalyBeB.' He found interested listeners drui lia offi^ 
oiroles, and a year or two later Royal CotnmissionB and Sdeot 
Committees called him before them. Meanwhile mk«s 
in the press were numerous, and, on the whole, weqr oont* 
plimentary ; his increasing popularity brought, on the nther 
hand, some of the heayior organs into the field against him. 
One attack — that in the QuartMy Review for March 1856 
—is worth mentiomng as having called forth in reply one 
of the few productions of Burne-Jones's pen. This was an 
article entitled “ Buskin and the Qmrterly'' which he con* 
tributed to tho Oxford and Cambridge Magazine for June 
1866, and which represented the joint feelings and views of 
himself and William Morris.^ They repudiate with scorn 
the counter-assertion of the Quarterly "that the, function 
of art is not to express thought but to make pretty things,” 
and describe how from the dead-level of criticism given 
over to worship of the conventional and the merely pretty, 
"this man John Buskin rose, seeming to us like aStUther 
of the arts.” An earlier article in the same magazine had 
referred to Buskin as "speaking, if ever man spoke, by tb4 
spirit and approval of heaven.” * These books, said George 
Eliot a little lator, of the third and fourth volumes of Modem 
Pavnters, "contain, I think, some of the finest writing of 
the age. He is strongly akin to the sublimest part of 
Wordsworth.”* "I gave him my grateful thanks,” wrote 
Edward Thring in after years; “it is a noble book, and did 
noble work at the time, and will continue to do so. It did 
what I should have thought impossible; it smashed up fox 
ever the narrow technioalities of artists, and altered the 
point of view not only for them, but for the whole worid, 
and gave the seeing eye, and thought, and feeling a practical 
re^ty which they will never lose but never had before. . . . 
I am grateful to him for having put me into a^ new woild 

^ 8m his aeoount of a visit to mo that, while lepteseatiag dm 
Lord Palmerston in Praterita, iiL opinions of both Ifortia and Bnrae- 
1 29. - Jones, it was for the moot |iart 

* 1%e artkto is attributed to written bj the latter. 

Honia inMr, H. Buxton Forman’s * April 18S6, 219-S9S. 

TKtSothtffFiUiamMomt jOm, * Qwge Meti L0, voL it 

p. 87) ; but Mr. Haokail'nderms p. 7, 



^ THE HJMBOURS OE EHGUHD m 

oi chiynMon,4)etiaty, power, end progressire thought whioh 
amounted to -whtA I hare called it— a new world ; and eveiy 
dpj adds to the obligation."^ 

The Introductory Essay in The Haahowre of EngUmd by 
Tw^er avd Ruakin, and the descriptions of the drawings, 
form a supplementary chapter to Modem, Paintere. The 
scientific portions of that booh were, as Ruskin says,* 
“divided prospectively, in the first volume, into four 
sections, ... meant to define the essential forms of sky, 
earth, water, and vegetation ; but finding,” he adds, “ that 
I had not the mathematical knowledge required for the 
analysis of wave-action, the chapters on sea-painting were 
•never finished, the materials for them being partly used in 
The ffaiftov/re of England'' From this point of view, then, 
the book was a continuation of the chapters on sea-painting 
in the first volume of Modem Paintere. From another 
point of view, it was a chapter supplementary to the fourth 
and fifth volumes, for the analysis of the several drawings . 
by Turner illustrates the artist’s principles of composition as 
expounded in Modern PainUre. 

Buskin’s father considered that his son’s essay was “ an 
extremely well done thing,” and “ more likely to ^ received 
without cavil than anything he had written.” The judgment 
of oompetent criticism has endorsed (he former opinion, 
and the reviewers of the day justified the latter. The Intro- 
• duotoiy Essay, written in the middle of Buskin’s active life, 
and in the plenitude of his power, h^ generally been recog- 
nised as among his masterpiecea Ike subject — the treat- 
ment of sea and shippii^ in art — had hitherto been almost 
untouch^, save by Buskin himself (in the first volume of 
Modem PainUre), It was handled with the fulness of 
illustration and the nicety of analysis characteristic of his 
best worL The style shows his special powers at their best ; 
it is imaj^tive without being fanciful, and the language, 
though rich and luxuriant, is free alike from over-emphasis 
and frtun over-elaboration. “ No book in our language,” 

» says Mr. Frederic Harrison in his essay on “Buskin as 

* £ifi^iSii«aninrHV,byO.B.Faridii, 180ft voL iL pn 24S. 

* PtefMS to In ifoiiMtiM &HK^. 
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350 A PROSE^EM ON THE SEA 

Master Prose/* shows more varied resouroes 
writiog, or an English more pure, more vigorous, more 
enchanting/* Never, too — at least in prose — ^had the^beai^ 
and mystery of the sea, or the glory of ships and ^^ppisfg, 
received expression so rapturous and yet so penetrsit^ as 
that which Ruskin in this essay pours forth. It compelled 
admiration in quarters the least favourably predisposed. 
I have quoted in earlier chapters the tirades of the lead- 
ing literary journal against Buskin ; let us read here its 
ungrudging tribute to his Harbotira of Ertgla'tid : — 

** Since Byron’s * Address to the Ocean/ a more beautiful poem 
on the sea has not been written. It is a prose poem worthy of a 
nation at whose throne the seas, like captive^ monsters, are chained 
and bound. It is worthy of the nation of Blake and Nelson, of 
Drpke and Howe, and true island hearts will beat quicker as they 
read. To first appreciate, and first to enable others to appreciate, 
some fresh and unheeded beauty of the universe, is a gift second 
cmly to that of creation. After this book has been mastered and 
got by heart — as it will be — the waves that lap and wash our eUfis^ 
that now heap on them rough kisses, and now rush on them like 
hungry leopards, will speak to Englishmen in a fuller and more 
articulate voice. A great mind has at last come and almost 
deciphered the meaning of the surge’s moan, and the dei^ sea’s 
shout of madness. The chemist may still look on the sea as a 
saline draught, and the cosmographer deem it a thing to fill np 
maps with; but Mr. Buskin, with his earnest, meditative wisdom, 
teaches us to see in the unexhausted theme of poets and painters 
a beauty as yet untouched and a mystery as insolvable as eternity.”^ 

The. Harbovrs of England touches also one of ^fae most 
ohhraoteristio sides of the great English painter's genius, 
and links inseparably the names of Turner and Ruskin. 


* AtSmcnmi, July S6, 1856. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

IN A LITERARY WORKSHOP 


*1 know of no genioo bat the genius oi herd work.” 

— J. M. W. Tcbnu. 


I 

* 

*‘Wbitiko never gave me/’ says Ruskin, "the kind of pain 
of whio^ Carlyle so wildly complains, — to my total amaze- 
ment and boundleM puzzlement, be it in passing said ; for he 
talked just as vigorously as he wrote, and the book he makes 
Intterest moan ovor, Friedrich, bears the outer aspect of 
richly enjoyed gossip, and lovely involuntary eloquence of 
description or praise. My own literary work was always 
done as quietly and methodicaUy as a piece of tapestry. I 
knew exactly what I had got to say, put tho words firmly in 
their places like so many stitches, hemmed tho edges of 
chapters round with what seemed to m% gmcefiil flourishes, 
touched them finally with my cunningest points of colour, 
• and read the work to papa and mamma at breakfast next 
morning as a girl shows her sampler/’ — Such is his account 
in Prasterita of the method of his authorship. “ It gave me 
BO serious trouble,” he adds ; " I should think tho pleasure 
of drivii^, to a good coachman, of ploughing, to a good 
farmer, much more of dressmaking, to an inventive and 
benevolent modiste, must be greatly more piquant than the 
most proudly ardent hours of book-writing have ever been 
to me.” !|lie master of a literary workshop is the first 
rathority upcm its methods; but the passage just quoted 
will suggest, I think, that Buskin’s account is to be taken 
» witii some allowance for the note ot subtle hnmour which 
makes itself heard throughout Prateriia, There is a 
<Ustinotioii, too, to be dmwn between the preliminaiy work 



m BUSKING ACCOUNT OF HIS WORKMANS^ 

OHiP. upon udhioh his books were founded end tfafi IstH t«it of 
putting the materials into shape. The serious reading, the 
close studies, and much of the thought and emotioniwhii^ 
went to the making of his earlier books were done duriig 
his sojourns abroad. " It often required,” he says, " a' week 
or two’s hard walkmg to determine some geobgioal problem, 
now dismissed in an unnoticed sentence; and it constantly 
needed examination and thought, prolonged during many 
days in a picture gallery, to form opinions which the reader 
may suppose to be dictated by caprice, and will hear only 
to dispute.”^ Preceding chapters have told the story of 
fidh preliminary studies, and a later chapter will illustrate 
it further. It is only the final work at home thatrBuskin 
likens to the girl’s sampler. And even here it woirid be a 
great mistake to suppose that the stitches were put into 
th^r places, and the edges hemmed, without expenditure 
of time, thought, and troubla Buskin himself, in many 
other passages, has told us the contrary. The arrangement, 
both of his materials and of his sentence^, cost him, in 
fact, infinite labour. Writing of his work upon the later 
volumes of Modem Pamte>v, he said. "The anangement 
of matoiials which I have been collectmg for ten years brings 
wi^ it perpetual memories of things which were left to be 
d<me at the last— ie., just now— and the quantity of mortar 
which I want, to put all together, is so great that I must 
needs go to gather stubble, for myself— nobody being able to 
help me, and time a hard taskmaster.”* And then with 
r^ard to the literary workmanship : “ a sentence of JfodfH) 
Pavniters,” he says, "was often written four or five times 
giver in my own hand, and tried in every word fo^ perhaps 
an J^r— perhaps a forenoon— before it was pass^ for the 
primer.” * So, again, in a letter to his father (Jan. 18, 1852) 
be said:— 

* " I took great pains with aaost of the Seven Lamjpe, and, I re-‘ 

ooUect, as I read over the paasagaB, the labonr th^ eost me— some 

' ■ * " • ' ~ ' ' * 

* Ifsdtm peehM to tol iH. 

* Latter to Hm. MimpAi Jahr l<k 1665. 

* W. See alio abore, p. no. 
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of tboD bSag ai highly finiahed as it is, I believs^ poriiHde for O H^. 
m« to finish prose. I remember, for instance, that the last half- 
page of*the ‘Lamp of Beauty* cost me a whole forenoon— from 
teit'to two, and tiiat then I went out to walk quite tired, and yet 
not satisfied with the last sentence, and turned and re-turned it 
all the way to Dulwich," 

I am able to certify this account of laborious revision aa 
being true, not only of the books specially mentioned by 
Buskin, but of all of which the manuscript is extant. 

II 

Busl^ has been named by Lord Morley as one of 
the “ throe giants of prose stylo ” who strode across the 
literature of the nineteenth century,^ Matthew Arnold cifod 
a passage from Modem PairUers as marking the highest 
point io which the art of prose can ever hope to roach,. 
Tennyson, on ^ing asked to name the six authors in ' 
whom the stateliest English prose was to be found, gave — 
Hooker, Bacon, Milton, Jeremy* Taylor, De Quinoey, and 
Buskin. I have lived for many years behind the scenes, 
as it were, of Buskin’s ps^eant of style — a pageafnt'>A8 
full of variety as of splendour. Through Ms diaries, note- 
books, and letters, 1 have been admitted to all the secrets 
oof his literary workshop. 'What, I may be asked, are the 
secrets? I suppose the truest amwer would be to say 
that there are none.. You may analyse a style into its 
component parts as systematically as you like; you ma^ 
trace, lab^, and collate as diligently as you can; and yMi 
will be littie nearer in the end, than in the beginning, to the 
secret of a great writer’s charm and power. The ef^ntial 
features are those which are underived, incommunicable, 
individual* The style is the man. "The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
oanst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth: so 
wis every mim that is bcun of the spirit.” But there is 
always a cert^ interest m tracing a great writeir’s models 
' Bee below, p. 389. 
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354 LITERARY MODELS 

CHAP, and mtithodi, Ruslan’s prose style was even in 1& eailiest 
essays his own, and, except in the case of the second yolume 
of Modem Pavntera, he did not consciously imitalte aay 
model. But every day he had great models befinre hhB. 
There were two tasks which he seldom omitted ; th^ were 
undertaken primarily for edification and enlightenment, 
but they also influenced his style. He rose with the sun, 
and before breakfast made notes of a few verses of the 
Bible — discussing with himself the precise force and mean- 
ing of every word, exactly as he tells us in Sesame to do 
with all our serious reading; and then he took down his 
Plato and translated a passage from the Republic or the 
Xows. Plato was more particularly' the study of his later' 
period, and it coloured much of his writiug. The '.Platonic 
charm which mingles humour and seriousness, the Platonic 
irony which propounds a paradox with mischievous inno- 
oenco, are very frequent in Fors Clavigera. They were 
almost the staple of many of his “ Arrows of the Cha(^,” and 
they rippled sparklingly through much of his conversation 
— ^to the sad bewilderment, sometimes, of people who, when 
they are serious at all, like to be serious altogether. Rubin’s 
Bible studies were constant throughout his life. The Bible 
it the indispensable handbook to any close study of his 
works; and it must be in Greek and Latin, as well as 
in English, for he was in the habit of comparing the three, 
quoting from the Septuagmt, the Vulgate, or the Authorised' 
Version, aocordmg as he found one or the other the fullest 
in meaning or grandest in sound. Many a long and arduous 
search has this habit caused to his editors. It was all 
well to have a Cruden's Concordance at yeur elbow, 
b])^ Otuden went mad before he had thought of indexing 
the other versions. Thanks be unto him, however, for 
having included the Apocrypha— a portion of ^e Hebrew 
. Soriptures with which Buskin was as familiar as with the 
Canonical Books. The constant study of the Bible cdoured 
alike Ruslan's thought and his style; it is ingruned in the 
texture of almost every fueoe from his pen. Some one fan * 
counted sixty Bible r^i^noes in a ringle lecture. I have, 
not counted, but I think that the total number of sudi 
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te^etmeed, tra^ itt- the Index to his Coitfplete Works, (XtAP. 
must be about 6000. He knev the Bible almost by heart, 
and hb generally quoted it in lus books from memory, 

!Hie aoouraoy of his memory, here as in other matters, 
was very great. I can recall only one slip, and that a very 
small one, in his references to the Bible. It occurs in the 
chapter on the Early Renaissance in The Stones of VmAoe. 

He is there speaking of the learning which the mighty 
Venetian masters wore without feeling it encumber their 
living limbs. “But I speak,” he goes on, "of the Benais- 
sance as an evil time, because, when it saw those men go. 
burning forth into the battle, it mistook their armour for 
their strength ; and^orthwith encumbered with the painfol 
panoply* every stripling who ought to have gone forth 
only with his choice of three smooth stones out^ of 
the brook.” Now the number of smooth stones which David 
chose him out of the brook yie&jive. The two odd stones 
are hardly worth throwing at Buskin’s memory. 

The verifioal;ion of references was a task which was not 
ooi^^enial in Buskin’s literary workshop, and sometimes it 
was, of deliberation, omitted. Ih one of his essays ho had 
quoted Keats’s line as “ For ever shalt thou love, and she 
be fur.”. Mr. Wedderbum pointed out the slight misquota- 
tion, when reading the proof of the paper; but Buskin 
left .it, saying, “Never mind, they'll see I quoted from 
^'’memory.” He was, and he was not, a great reader. He 
was not a reader in the sense of a student who sets himself 
to master everything that has been written on a given 
subject He eschewed commentaries. But he was a large 
reader of .the original texts in classical literature— mostly 
in English, Greek, Latin, and Dante (to whom his references 
number some hundreds), but a good deal also in French. 

He filled ipany note-books, but his entries in them were 
(except in the case of the Greek and Latin writers) more 
in the nature of his own reflections on things read, than 
by way of collections in ud of memoiy. The range and 
Extent of his fiterary allusiveuess entailed very heavy 
labour m the editing of his works; for he seldom gave 
Ids nfarenceSr and, when he did, not infrequently gave 
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ALLUSIVENESS 


CHAP, them wrongly. He was fond of introducing allunoos, not 
only to literature, but to erente, sayings, or writings of the 
passmg day. He read the newspapers diligently, and was 
in the habit, as I have already noted,* of filing signifi(^t 
items. Some volumes of newspaper-cuttings, which once 
stood in his workshop, have come under my observation. 
Those who read Rusl^ without a knowledge of his allu- 
sions to passii^ incidents will certainly miss mu(di of the 
meaning, even if they do not gather sometimes a most 
erroneous impression. For instance, in various places 
Ruskin girds at the then Bishop of Manchester, Dr. Fraser — 
accusing him, in one place, of "not being able to see much,” 
and, in another, of "lascivious thirst.’’ Putting the two' 
chaises together, a reader might suppose that„ Ruskin 
accused the blameless Bishop of sotqe personal failing. 
Well, he did accuse Dr. Fraser of a good deal, but not .of 
anything like that. What he was referrmg to in each 
passage was a speech once made by the Bishop in*whioh, 
defending Manchester’s desire to chrmk of. the waters of 
the Lake Country, he had added that after all he supposed 
that not many people had e^vcr seen Thirlmere. 

Another trick of Ruskin’s writing is what may be 
called a habit of esoteric allusiveness; but this is'enly to 
be found in some of his pieces. He had, as he sidd, three 
different ways of writing : — 

“One with the single view of making myself understood, in 
which I necessarily omit a great deal of what cornea into my head. 

“Another in which I say what I think ought to be said, in 
what I suppose to be the best words I can find for it. „ 

^ “And my third way of writing is to say all that comes mto 
my head for my own pleasure, in the*^ first words that come, 
ntonching them afterwards into approximate gramma;.”* 

Ruskin in this third manner is often difiScult to follow. 

1 wiU §^ye a passage in illustration. He is talkii^ about 
the infini te patience which the art of engronng requites,* 


‘See above, p.873r*' 


* The of the iitr, 1 134 
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and has compared it to that of the patient Griadda ; and OS^. 
then he goes on xvm* 

I^cannot get to my work in this paper, somehow ; the web 
of these old enigmas entangles me again and again. That rough 
syllable which begins the name of Qriselda, *Qries/ Hhe stone'; 
the roar of the long fall of the Toccia seems to mix with the sound 
of it, bringing thoughts of the great Alpine patience ; mute snow 
wmthed by grey rock, till avalanche time comes— patience of 
mute tormented races till the time of the Qrey league came ; at 
last impatient. (Not that hitherto it has hewn its way to much: 
the Rhine foam of the Via Mala seeming to have done its work 
% better.) But it is a noble colour that Orison Grey dawn colour 
— ^graceful for a faded silk to ride in, and wonderful, in paper, for 

getting a^glow upon, if you begin wisely.” ^ 

« 

This passage will, I imagine, be largely unintelligible to 
many ' readers. But one who knows his Buskin and is 
{amilikr with the turns and twists of the author's thought 
wiU hare understood how Griselda brings into his head 
memories of the Tosa Falls beneath the Gries glacier j 
then, how one Pass recalled aiiother to his mind and made 
him t^ink of the long oppr^ion of Bsetia under petty 
tyrants, and of the long Alpine patience of “The Mountain 
Glc^*'; and then, how the rule of the petty chieftains 
was 9 ^ last shaken off by the formation of the Grison 
* Confed^iiition, in which one of the constituents was the 
Qi^ lieague; hence the x»me ,,of the present canton 
(Graubhnden, Grisons). Next, in thinking of the central 
defile, the Via Mala, he doubts whether the men of the 
GraubUnden have hewn their own way in the world 
so decisiTely as the foaming river. Then the colour of 
Grison Qrey recalls *to him at one moment Tennyson's 
Enid (“E»rl, entreat her by my love, Albeit I give no 
reascm bat my wish. That she ride with me in her faded 
ffllk”); and, at the next. Turner’s brilliant water-colour 
sketobeB on gr^ paper— wonderful achievements, possible 
^ only to one w^ had b^n wisely by long discipline and 

i 

' ^ The Cedut of AgUm^iZb. 
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CAREFUL REVISION 


CHAP. 

xvm. 


bad learnt the art of making ep«h toacbotell fcoot tj^ie 
beginning. Every one of those allusions has its paralld^ 
passage in some other place of the author’s writii^' ]^us]d& 
in bis esoteric manner has to be interpreted by Buskin. lire 
titles of many of his books are full of the same manner. 


Ill 

But what were his methods in his other an(|^)'more 

general maimers, when he had the single view of .gisfci|g 

himself understood and said what he desired in the bwt 

words he could find for it? What was his secret? He> 

0 

would have told us, I think, what he reported Turner 
as saying, “ 1 know of no genius but the genius' of hard 
work.” There is no writer who gives a iltronger impressien 
of ease than Cardinal Newman — a great master of simjfie 
and lucid English, greater in these particular r^pedS, 
if we take the whole body of their writings, than Buskin. 
Yet even Newman said: “1 have been obliged to take 
great pains with everything I have written, and I often 
write chapters over and over again, besides innumerable 
corrections and interlined additions.” Buskin’s method was 
the same. The search for the right word, for fitting 
sentence, was often long; and paragraphs and^wfters 
were written over and over again before they sat|^^him. , 
And this applies equally to his most simple wm|^^oh 
as is to bo found, for instance, in The Elenmis of ^da/^ng ; 
^d to his most elaborate passages, such as khe eado^hma 
and perorations in Modem Painters, The SeOen Lam^, and 
The Stones of Vemoe. He carried on the proedw to tlie 
stage of proofe, revises, and re-revises,^ Facsimiles pagd 
re*written on the printed proof are included in tEs labraiy 
Edition, and in this connexion Dr. Fumivall ^ve me an 
anecdote. To Buskin's father the publisher oame^e..daj 
exhilnting a thickly scored final revise andt'explaining Uiat 
oontinaanoe in such practices would absorb all.Hie^tIior*8, 
profits. " Don’t let my son know,” said th# o1^ gwUeman ; 
“John must have Ins things as he likes them; jpay him 
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whaler would become due, apart from oorrections, and 
send in a separate bill for them to me.” Few authors, 
it bCf feared, are blessed with so indulgent a parent. 

Let us now G|)en the door of the workshop, and note a 
few instances of the revisions which occupied so many hours 
and days of Ruskin's literary life. I will take first the 
description of the old tower of -Calais, a passage much 
admired, as we have heard, by Rossetti. The following was 
t£e first draft 


/ large neglect, the noble unsightliness of it; the decay and 

tecoid of its years vrritten so visibly upon it, yet without danger, 

^ sign of weakness, or decay ; the stern, meagre massiveness and quiet 
gloom of its poverty ; gnawed away by the channel winds, and over- 
grown With the black and bitter sea grasses ; stripped of all comeli- 
ness as if by a blight; its slates and tiles all shaken and rent^and 
yet not falling ; its brickwork full of bolts and holes and grisly fis- 
mues, and yet stable like a bare brown rock ; its stripped barrenness 
and desertness; its utter carelessness of what regards it or thinks of 
it in pafeiqg by f putting forth no claim u|)on us ; having no beauty, 
nor desirableness, nor pride, nor grace, and yet asking for no pity, 
neither; it is not like mins, pe^Ive, piteous, feebly or fondly 
garrulous of its better days and yet useless ; but useful still, going 
throagmts own daily work, as some old fisherman beaten grey by 
sto^ lull drawing his daily net ; so it stands with no memory of its 
yoal||^]|B|^ sweetness, tenderness of ago, complaint of its past nor 
wofttli^ but in blanched and meagre massiveness and servioeable- 
nese, gafi^ering eotfis together beneath it ; the sound of its bells for 
prayer stSl rolling through its rents ; and the grey peak of it seen far. 
across the sea, principal of the three that rise above the waste of 
sfirfy sand^and hillocked shore— the lighthouse, for Life and Death ; 
and the*BaIl belfry, fo( Labour and Rest; and this Church Tower, 
for Praise.^ 


« 

Hie w0Qt through manj intermediate shapes before 

its final foam was arriTed at ; but comparing this first form 
mth Uie Jastj the reader will note how the author omitted 
Miperfluo^ words, pared down alliterations, and knit the 
sounds t^ether into closer harmony with the sense. Mr, 
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OHAF. 

xvm. 


Frederic Harrison, in a careful analysis of Rnskin’s literatpr 
technique, has observed how much the author reUes upon 
asaonanee for his effect; meaniitg by assonance,^ 
from alliteration, “ the recurrence of the ssm^ or of cognate 
sounds, not merely in the first lifter of ircsl^s, but where the 
stress comes, in any part of a word, and that iti sounds 
whether vowel or consonant.’' ‘ The passage judt given is 
cited in illustration, and it is interesting to note while 
some of the effects ip question — as, for instanc!^, the ex- 
pressive phrase “ the sound . . . rolling through its rents” 
— ^wcre 'Mrritten down at once, others were obtained Jffcqr 
many i^touchings — as, for instance, in the last words, wim 
the triple alliteration, the second of them being* inverted r 
(“belfry for labour”). To such analysis as this — most .in- 
structive to the student, and similar to that which the ci^ic 
hip^self applied to Turner’s oompositibns — Buskin would 
perhaps have remarked, in the words which, as he mentions, 
were used by Tennyson when some one pointed out jbo tfafS 
poet various laws deducible from his versification ; “ It’s all 


true ; I do observe them, but Tnever knew it^’ • 

Another passage in thq fourth volume of Modem Pwvrdm 
is cited by Mr. Harrison for its majestic eflect as a 
and for its incidental felicities — the account of the peaaimm 
of the Valais, in the chapter on "The Mountain 61 ooq|P 
Here, again, the first draft will repay careful compand 
with the final version in the text : — > 


“ They hum not the name of beauty nor of knpwle^ Th^ 
JbMW diiuly that of virtue. Love, patience, hosfutality, futh, 
—these things they know so /or os they can he kSiinmJi 'To gleaiL 
their meadows side by side, so happier ; to bear ike UtAe^mt and 
bui^n up the breathless mountain eide, teithout to lid 

die stranger drink from their vessel of milk) to look dim^foruard; 
to see at the foot of thmr low death-beds the form of 
upon a cross, dying patiently at ih^; all tMs ieparatet(-^^iiHi^‘-p(S^ 
the cattle and the stones; <)f alt Ait they are eapcltiki b^hit|l^|di 


* "Rnskin as Master of Prose,” * Addrettn mi Oakur, 

in Tnmtww, Aushtn, Mill, and other § 30 (lab. Bd., vel. lii^ ISOO). 
Literary Eetimatet, 1600, p.48.' 
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unrewaiM as &r as bonoerns &Ub pment life. For them there ia 
iieititer bm nor atHon of spirit ; /or thm no jmgrm or joy. Hard 
roof, dar£%i|^t,' laborioua day, ehtraf, weary arms at sunset ; tAeae 
are their life, )fo^i>ooks, no ^oughts, no diange of paeewa. Only 
Bometimes a day of rest and a little sitting in the sun under the 
chui^ as the bell tolls thin and fhr in the mountain air; a 
patt6riii||||^ a few prayers, not understood, in the dark chapel ; an 
evening by the more sober in a vague act of adoration, and so 
back to the upmbfip home, with the cloud upon them still unbroken — 
4 S cloud of rocky gloom, heavy ami hq^ielesSf b^n out of 

Iritd ^torrents and shapeless stones, and unlightene^i even in 
their religion, except by the hope of some better thing unknown, 
mingled threateig^ing, and obscured by an unspeakable horror, 
-^fevejsjtih scent as it were of maHyrdom and torture mingled %dth 
the incense^ a perpetual memory of shattered bodies and warped yjillst 
opd lamenting spirits and hurtling flames — the very cross, for them, 
bgdragged more deeply with gouts of blood than for others,^^ 

The words here printed in italics were either omitted, altered, 
or transposed^ the ultimate itext; and if the reader will 
the latter with this ^rly draft, ho will perceive 
hof^^piudi the total effect was enhanced, and how many of 
the f^oities by the way were introduced, (luring the author’s 
revision. Some of these — the onomatopcei ; line, for instance, 
“aS the bell tolls thin and far in the mountain air” — wore 
thot^ht of at once; but observe how different and more 
simple, is the effect of ” to bear the burden up the mountain 
flank, tuipannaringly,” than in the first version; or note 
h<nv thO'lfoshig words->-“ the very cross, for them, dashed 
mote dei^y than for others, with gouts of blood ” — have 
l^ed Ifa simple transposition, and the alteration of the 
irara “ beiCragged” ^^skin spared no labour, it will be seen, 
to assist his mastery of language and intuitive sense for 
mdod/t. f 

Tho iilct iMtssage will illustrate the search for the right 
word. remembers the beautiful close of the 

^shopter OB "Uto Lamp of Sacrifice” 

fnriAich the bnOders saetifieed hss passed away— all 
thsb >»d aims, and aduevements. . . . But of them, 
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and their life and toil upon the earth, one reir^Kl, OM fa faft 

XVHL to ub in those grey heapt of deep-wronght etone. Ihey Jute taken 
with them to the grave their powers, thmr hononr%<ayad ipfafa^rtom ; 
but they have left us their adoration.” 

* ''tt 

The word which I have italicised gave Rusikin l(n|ie trottUe 
to find. He rejected successively “ those gcsy liplhcpMr” 
and ” those grey shadows." If the passage be re^^intli the 
substitution of either of those rejected words, m|m of the 
efiect and charm will be found to have gone. 4^ it, 
someth!^ else as well, to which 1 will return pTe8elm]^ 

Another illustration will show Ruskin's labour in build- 
ing up pointed and impressive sentences. Who that has 
once read it can ever foiget — ^the opening padhige of The' 
Stonee of Venice f — ' ' 4 

<'* Since first the dominion of man was asserted over tilie ocean, 
three thrones, of mark beyond all others, have been set upon its 
sands : the thrones of Tyre, Venice, and England. Of the First <it 
these great {lowers only tbatmemory remains; of the Beeond, th# 
min ; the Third, which inhsi||^ * their greatness, If it iotget titair 
example, may be led thi^u^ prouder eminence to fasa pidU 
dostraction.” " 

The passage is beautiful in itself, and forms, a&e ixKiits 
cadence and in its thought, an overture to the whole wj^rk. ' 
But now read this, the first of several rejected verkioaB (here 
^ven in the facsimile) : — ' 

"Since first the dominion of men was asserted owhtbe a^*as 
well as over the earth. Three Thrones have been fonnyl npim ifa 
sands, the thrones of Tyre, Venice, and England. Uko of tbaip 
great powers have departed; of one; only the memary 'OwwaiHS |^of 
the second, the ruins; and die third will in vain have hy l irft e d ipir 
greatness if it cannot take warning from dim exam^Si."^' 

Every reader will have felt how much len'i^hf^W’^peiv 
feotion is the earlier vernon; indeed, here It hr 

by comparison flat-and trite, besideB being Ifw jflHineirioue 
and impressive in sound. It is inteiesin^ f/tf note 
the prooess of polishing was done. T^e nuioh|iMWf wetds 
in each version is,* bttiiouBly, the saai dlw 4 i ntg|«jgl(A In 
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tbe wwk of Revision die superfluous words— such as ^ O 
well a» oeir the eamih and, with regard to Tyre and Venii», ^ 
tha^ their Mwers have departed, and at the end if it ocm^ 
take wammff — were omitted. By compression in these oafM 
Buskin knits his clauses more closely together, and fiods 
room, in the same given quantity of words, to introdoM 
an ending which is not only beautiful in sound but wluc^ 
conveys an additional thought : — ^ 

«Ttw Third, which inherits their grMtness, if it forget th^ 
example, may be led throngh pronder eminence ti^<;leu pided 
destmctioa.” 


• The new thought, it will be seen, is that not merely is die 
fate of^Tyre and Venice decreed for an example, but that 
the gre&ter the power of our empire, the greater also is 
” its responsibility— that to whom much is given, from <1^ 
much will be required ; and thus the opening of the book 
' ads up with added emphasis to the passage a little la^ 
yhich the author proposes— 

" to record, as far as I may, the warning which seems to me to he 
uttered by every one of the fast-gaining waves that beat like passing 
bells against the Stones of Venice.” 

So, then, with Buskin the work of revision meant some- 
thtBg more than a search for beautiful sound; it meant 
die attainment o'* d and fuller sense. And exactly 
the same thing may oo observed, I think, even in his 
alterations of single words. ■ die passage, for instance, 
(pven above from "Thi isrup of Sacrifice,” why is it that 
“those grey heaps of dr»>p-^^rought stone” should be pte- 
fdhed tos' the other wiris which ho tried? Eminenees 
made, it is true, an unpleasant jingle with the preceding 
evidence; but ahadom might have sounded well enough. 
Why did he rqject it ? Was it not because the word heaps, 
with the assomationn which it sugge^ added a frmh 
thought?— conveying to os, as we rea^^tbe idea of labour 
and aaorifice in the buildaw— as in Matthew Arnold’s lines 


" Vnth aching hands and Ueedii^ faet 
They dig ai^ Asqp, lay skmwoastim” 
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CHAP. 

xvm. 


These instances illustrate a farther fajt than whidi 
nope impressed me more in the coarse of editi^ Rnriun’s 
irritings, He revised and elaborated not merely m«earoh 
of pleasant sound or rhetorical pomp, but to chasten, to 
deepen, and to impress. If any re^er be interested in 
such details, he will find in the notes to the Library Edition 
a large number of instances — showing the gradual selection 
of final words and phrases, the discovery of felicities after 
Ipng search, the rejection of rhetorical adornments; and 
in almostf^^very cose he will see that the revision wm 
towards grater compression or simplicity. Here I content 
myself with a general observation. Buskin did not despise 
the more mechanical resources of his art — why should he? — ^ 
he employed largely the methods of alliteration, oi^nance, 
ontithesis. But neither these, nor metapjior, allusion, images , 
were of the essence of the matter. And that is why ho 
hated to be called a mere word-painter. He was a word- 
painter, but he painted always "with his eye en the 
object” and with his mind on the thought,. Buskin him- 
self- in one of his later pamphlets gave incidentally a case 
in point. The chapter in Painters on " The Firma- 

ment,” which appears in most volumes of eluant extracts 
from Buskin, contains this passage : — 

" 1 understand the making of the firmament to signify that, so far 
as man is concerned, most magnificent ordinance of the douds; — 1he<. 
ordinance, that as the great plain of waters was formed on the face 
of the earth, so also a plain of waters should be stretched along the 
height of air, and the face of the cloud answer the face of the ocean ; 
and that this upper and heavenly t>Rin should be of waters, ag it 
fore, glorified in their nature, no longef quenching the fin, but now 
bearing fire in their own bososns ; no longer tnurmnring only when the 
winds raise them or rocks divide, but answering each other with thrir 
piwn vmces from pole to pde .; no longer rescued by eatabl i she d 
shocee, and guided through unchanged chann^ but going fwth at 
dirir j^easnm like the armies of the angeb. ...” 

w , 

Such passages as he said, ” usually thought of 1^ tihe 
public merdy as word-paintiog," "are in reality accuratdly 
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aNstracted^ adR finally oonoentrated, expressions of tte 
Kotkeral la^ of natural phenomena”:— t 


getkeral h 
“TIiU8 


“ llus tbf sentence ' mormuring only when the winds raise thenii 
or roeks divide,^ does not describe, or word-paint, the sound of 
waters, but (with only the admitted art of a carefully reiterated * r ' ) 
sums the general causes of it ; while, again, the immediately following 
one, defining the limitations of sea and river, * restrained by estab- 
lished sfioreSf and guided through unchanging channels,’ attempts no 
word-painting either of coast or burnside ; but states, with only siidh 
ornament of its simplicity as could be got of the do^bl^ &nd 
doubled ‘ ch,’ the fact of the etubilit j of existing rock stlhicture which 
• I was, at that time, among geologists in asserting.” ‘ 


And, ganerally, if any of us were to sit down and work 
» out a description of something wo had been looking at — 
a cathedral front, an Alpine meadow, a blade of graSg, a 
picture by Tintoret— and then were to compare our descrip* 
tion with Buskin’s, wherein should we find the difieronee 
to consist? It would not, I think, he merely that our 
sentences were less beautiful or eloquent; but we should 
find also, most of us, that wediad stated fewer /acta, and 
conveyed the impression of fewer, or less significant, thoughta. 
To Baskin’s art of writing may ho applied what ho laid down 
ahont the art of painting. “ Finish,” ho Jaid, in art simply 
means " telling more truth.” * 


IV 

. Baskin’s handwriting shows throe main " periods an 
early, a iaiddle, and a late. The early — that which may 
be seen in the manugcript of his letters to Dale, now in the 
British Museum— is legible and regular, but not marked by 
any great Individnality. In the middle period— to which 
the speoimen given in this chapter belongs — the writing is 
daintier; there is more character in it, especially in the 
, formation of the capitals. It mast be to this period that an 

* Preface to Cedi Enamml (1885). 

' Medem Painten, voL til (A. ix. 1 18. 
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OHAP. 

xvm. 


«i«odote told Hr. W. H. Ronetti lefwB. “Hyjjmtlitf ww 
o&e day in a picture-gallery (perhaps the Nation Gallery), 
and he took out of his pocket, for perusal, a leuter recently 
receiTed from Buskin. Some person (unknown m Rcsset^ 
passed by, and gave a glance at the handvrriting» and he 
then said to my brother: ‘Will you excuse me for saying 
that, in passing, my eye happened to fall upon that* letter, 
and, being an expert in handwriting, I cannot resist the con- 
viction that the writer must be one of the most remarkable 
men living: might I inquire who it is?"'^ In his last 
period, Rpskin wrote with greater freedom and his curves 
were further flung; but there were marked difierenoes 
according as he was careful or careless, well or ill, ^alm or ' 
excited. , 

After revising his manuscript. Buskin used often to , 
havti it read out to him by a friend or assistant, in order 
the better to judge of the sound of his worda He very 
rarely dictated, but it was one of tbe duties of his petsoiul 
servant— successively “George,” Crawley, apd Baxter— to 
make fair copies of his rough drafts; a task often undertaken 
in later years by Mrs. Severn. Tbe last revises of all were 
entrusted to his friend, W. H. Harrison, who looked out for 
printers' errors and kept a stern eye upon Buskin’s grammar 
and punctuation:— ^ 

“ He was inexorable in suck matters,” said Buskin, “ and many ; 
a sentence in JITodem Painten, whidi I had thought quite beantifully 
turned out after a forenoon’s work on it, had to be turned outsids-in, 
aftor all, and cut into smallest {neces and sewn up again, because he 
had found out there wasn’t a nominative in it, or a genithe, <» a 
eotguDction, or something else ixulispensaUe to a sentence’s decent 
ezjptence and position in life. Not a book«of minei for good tikirty 
years, but vent, every word of it, nnder his careful eyes twice over 
---often also the last revises left to his tender mercy ^together on 
condition he wouldn’t bother me any more,” * 

Harrison was inexorable,'’ and also meticulous. Hie author ^ 

« ^ JBud^ RoimtHt end Pn^Baphaditum^ p. 11. 

* ^Uj First Bdi«Mr," reprinted in On Un Old Bool 
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tad hit moof-VeTuer had many a long-diaim tasale over a 
pr^MMitio^M a comma. "Ton have an uncial hatred,” ^ 
vrzotoiHai'^n in submitting to a defeat, “ for your mother 
tonguei” Bwkin used to say that for his own part his 
gramniar was always homo-made. A friend once asked him 
“ how a master of English could allow himself to write suoh 
a sentenoe as ‘And I didn’t want to.’” He replied, with a 
laughing parody, “I have never yet written good Englidl 
grammar, and 1 never mean to.” 

Unlike some authors, Buskin was not a slave to his tools, 
and had no indispensable apparatus or fad. Much of bis 
literary work was done in foreign inns or wayside lodgings, 
*and hejthus became independent of his surroundings. At 
home, 1^ wrote not on a desk, but on the flat of the table ; a 
, habit which may h(.ve encouraged the rounded back of his 
later years. He used for choice a cork penholder wiCh a 
fine steel pen, and he generally wrote on ruled foolscap 
paper* His workroom at Denmark Hill was at the back of 
the house, ov^ the breakfast room, and looked into the 
garden. A large oblong table occupied “ so much of the — 
say fifteen by five>and>twcnty — feet of available space within 
bookcases, that the rest of the floor virtually was only a 
passage round it.” 

This workshop was not literary only. . He was not merely 
an author; he was also the artist who illustrated bis own 
f books. We must picture it as strewn not only with manu- 
scripts, proofs, revises, but also with loaves and flowers to 
be drawn, with engravings in all states for correction and 
retouching. Something has been told, in previous chapters, 
of the amount of practice and study in drawing which went 
to the ma!idng of his books ; but a particular instance, given 
in greater detail, will best illustrate the industry of his 
workshop. Much of the argument in the fourth volume of 
Modem PmmUn is enforced from Turner’s Alpne drawing 
vdiioh Buskin oaBed sometimes ” The Gates of the Hills," 
and aometimeB “ The Pass of Faido ” or " The St. Ootbard.” 
4^aiiaer‘s first sketch of the scene was made in 1842 ; it 
is now among the ricetches lent by the National Gallery ^ 
to the Buskin Drawing School at Oxford. The drawing 
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«THE PASS OP PAIDO’ 


CHAP, from the sketob, to which the artist himself uasd eharao- 
xvin. jiQ jyj litter of stones/’^as made 

in 1843 as a commission from Buskin. He ^as loU of 
admiration for it, and one of his principal purj^oses in his 
Continental journey in 1845 was to find the scene depicted 
by the artist. He spent some da 3 rs at Faido, sketching the 
spot and noting the processes of selection and invention 
followed by Turner (see above, p. 184). In 1852, on hU way 
back from Venice, be agam visited the scene (p. 280). And 
now observe the quantity of study which, founded on these 
personal observations, he put into bis analysis of Turner’s 
drawing. From his sketches on the spot be etched a topo* 
graphical outline (Plate 20). He made “a careful .transla- 
tion into black and white” of the leftAiand upper part of 
Tumor’s drawing ; this was shown in the Buskin Exhibition 
at Manchester, 1904 (No. 146, upper drawing). He etched 
the same portion (Plate 37, "Crests of the Slaty Crystal- 
lines”). Again, he traced the leading lines in this portion 
of the drawing (Fig. 70). He made a reduced outline of 
the whole drawing, exhibited at Manchester (No. 146, 
lower drawing), and etched it (Plate 21), He copied 
the central portion of the drawing to be engraved as 
the frontispieco to the fourth volume (“The Oates of 
the Hills ") ; the drawing for this engraving was also 
exhibited at Manchester. Finally he drew a piece of the 
torrent bed on the left, for the engraving called "Bocks 
in Unrest,” in the fifth volume (Plate 81), I have seen it 
suggested that Buskin was not qualified to be an ut-critic 
because his range of study was restricted. This biography 
will, I think, impress a reader as much with the, extent, as 
with the limitations, of his study. But it is true in some 
degree that he studied inulta aed mvU/um, and the 
detuled study g^ven to this drawing by Turner was very 
characteristic of him. What he preached, he practised. 
" Foolish and ambitious persons,” he says, “ think they can 
form their judgment by seeing much art of all kinds. ... To 
have well studied one picture by Tintoret, one by Luini, one 
. 1^ Angelico, and a couple of ’Turner’s drawmga, will teach 
a num more than ^tp . have catalogued aU the galleries of 
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E(/7pe.”\ "Vover of oritidnn does not ooiurist in kooiriBg 
Du Damcivr the maimer of many painters, but in disomaiig 
the e|oettmM of a fev.” * And agmn, “ The sum of enjoy* 
mept dispel ds not on the quantity of things tasted, but on 
Dm TiTluity and patience of taste.” * 

To the work of making the drawings was added that of 
Buperrising the engraving of them. The three latter volumes 
of Itodem PainUm alone contained 84 fuU-pago plates and 
225 other illustrations printed with tho text And evon 
these figures do not give the full measure of Buskin’s work ; 
for before deciding to incur the expense of so many steel 
plates, ho had made experiments in another kind, drawing 
the Bubieots, afterwards engraved on steol, on wood blocks.* 
A consmerable number of the plates were etched by Buskin 
himself; for the rest, he hod at his disposal tho servicoa of 
a school of engrafors which had not yet been threat^ed 
by the competition of photography. They included J. C. 
Arm^age, T. S. Boys, J. Gousen, B. F. Cuff, J. H. Lo Eeux, 
and ^omas Lupton. The trouble which Buskin took in 
supervisbg tlfe work, and the pleasant relations which he 
maintainod with his engravers, are shown by various letters 
andHtatements 


(To hi$ Father.) " Vinicb, Mairek 17, 1852. — Cuff’s experiment 
most excellent; you rightly find fault with th' want of the little 
refinements in distribution of shades, but these things can never be' 
expected in a copy. If these refinements wen perceived and followed. 
Cuff would cease to be Cuff and become Buskin. A touch or two 
on the missed parts would put it nearly right : although the difference 
between a thing done by the ardstV own hand, and a copy, however 
able, is always the difference between gold and gilding. But Cuff 
has done this little bit excellently, and with a degree of foiaB to copy 
aecnately which only lie and Armytage will take. Nevertheless, it 
win have to be done again, for it is to go on a large plate with five 


’ JVste on hu dnwi»g$ bf Tuner, 17-19 B. 

* Ouririlgt Aidrtet, $ 7. 

* 17iifeaH2;M(,Se4. see also Vol.lLp.196. 

* Seme of the blmlis, drawn on fay Baskin, were exhibited at Mali* 
elMatsc(Kos.^-fi3«). 

YOI,. 1. 2 A 
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BUSKIN AND HIS PBINIXRS 


GHAP. other traceriee, end Uiere ms e miitake in the aeemiemente «i 

thie." T . , 

(To J. H. Lk Kmz.) Cin. 185A— “Die anigeey of t||iwA 
Tolnme are Treea, Clonds, Waves, Bniidinga, I>ragona,]3Iiq|||f Sot#* 
ments, and Things in General. You shall engrave a dragon or a 
moral sentiment if jou like ; but something please, for I shaO be 
sadly short of my illustrations.” 

(Statement by Mr. Le Keux.) “ Mr. Buskin never fixed a Utiee ; 

I charged what I liked ; he never complained — in fact, offered £iora 
One Plate, ' The Tree Stump of Claude,’ he said I had made too good, 
having put in too much touch. I promised to alter it. On my next 
visit I took him another proof, which is the Plate printed. He asked 
me how I had altered it so well. I told him I had not altered the ' 
Plate, but had engraved another, as it was much less trouble than 
scraping out and altering. * Then charge me for both Plates,’ was ^ 
his rtquest I did so. Mr. Raskin was especially pleased with * The 
Moat of Nuremberg.’ The tree stem of Albert Diirer, reproduced line 
for line in the Eate of tree stems, he thought a marvel” ' ^ 

What Le Keux charged, I do not know ; but Boys received 
£33, lOs. for a plate, and Lnpton £40. These figures ^ow 
how costly the illustrated volumes were to produce, and 
explain the high prices at which the original editions 
were sold. ^ 

* Buskin was on the same friendly terms with his printMs . 
and proof-readers, and showed them the same genius • 
consideration, os in the case of his ongravers. His Academy 
Natea often had to be printed in a hurry. “I believe,” he 
wrote to his publisher, “that Spottiswoode must have kept 
some of their men to finish this. I am very mnoJ|i oUig^ 
to them, and should like the printers who stayed in to do 
it to have half-a-crown each from me fer a holiday present.” 
He was never too busy to add a pleasant word in sending 
proofs to the printer’s reader. Thus: " AB is right now but 
the ‘ Bobert Stevenson,’ page 11. 1 mean the great 
neer; you must put the name right, if it isn’t—/ don’t 
know engineers’ names.” And again: "Dear lb. Chester,* 

‘ ofjjgitltin, by Win and Smut, voL IL jk fit. 



FRIENDSHIP WITH BOOKSEULEIS 3^ 

I ne^ anTtfaing so vonderfiil as the way you have 
^gjot my arawl printed laterally, only two wor^ wrong 
& this IsVages.” With Mr. Jowett, (he head>printer at 
|fean|h.HlmU, Watson & Yinoy's Aylesbury works, where 
Ruririn's later books were set Up. he maintaiDed a familiar 
eotrespondenoe— discussing not only technical points, but 
literary matters, and ending “ever affectionately yours." 

Hi% rdations with booksellers similarly show his geniality 
anf^ warm-heartedness. Books to him, as to Milton, were 
“not absolutely dead things” ; they were “ kings and states- 
men lingering patiently, not to grant audience but to gain 
it";^ and the bookseller was thus a court-chamberlain, 
whose private ear it was a privilege to have. Ruskin had 
dealing during .^lAany years with the late Mr. Bernard 
Quarifbh ; and though they had their disputes, Ruskin en- 
joyed few things bore than a chat and a rummage m Mr. 
Quaritch’s shop. The late Mr. F. S. Ellis, again, printed 
a series of Ruskin's letters to him,^ and the course of the 
correspondence is very characteristic. In ordering books, 
Ruskin soon begins dropping critical remarks by the way. 

An invitation to Brantwood follows. "Truly" and “faith- * 
fully " pass into “ affectionately^’ ; and finally, when Mr. Ellis 
had given some prudent advice which Ruskin valued, he 
becomes “ Papa” Ellis — a brevet relationship which he had 
lllb honour of sharing with Rawdon Brown and Carlyle. On 
one occasion Ruskin had ordered a copy of Sir Thomas More. 
“Thank you,” he replied, in acknowMging the book, “for 
getting the Utopia for me. What an infinitely wise — 
infiiritely foolish — ^book it is ! Right in all it asks— insane, 
in venturing to ask it, all at once — so making its own 
wisdom Tolly for evermore ; and becoming perhaps the most 
really mischievous bpok ever written— except Dm Quixote." 

I doubt if such a thing exists as a busmess letter from 
Ruskin, pure and simple. Whoever served him in any 
buriness capadty had to be his friend. Not engravers, 
printers, and booksellers only, but the dealers who supplied 

> Bmam and LUiei, 1 6. Rtukin to a London BihUepokf 

* Strof LeUon from Pnfmcf privately printed 1892L 
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CHAP, lum vith minerals, and the cutters whom heten^jrcd to 
polish his spedmens, received with their ordera^me ci||^' 
pression of his views or good wishes. A mere /mih 
never satisfied him. There was nothing meohamci^ha Us 
workshop. In small things as in great it was tlm htnnan 
relationship that he sought. 



CHAFl'EB XIX 
THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE 
(1854-1868) 

*' Not what we gi^e but what we share, 

Fur the gift without the givoi* is bare.” — Lowxix. 

I 

Is the remainder df this Tolumo, 1 propose to depart fjom a 
severely chronological order. The period in Ruskin’s life, 
during which ho wrote the third and fourth volumes of 
Modem Painters (1854-56), and after many delays (1856-60) 
completed tlfe book, was one of most multifarious ac- 
tivity., We shall obtain a better idea, 1 think, of his work, 
his interests, his thoughts, his influence, by considering 
various aspects of them separately, than if wo followed his 
movements by the calendar. I shall deal, therefore, with 
Wfri successively, as teacher at the Working Men’s Clollege 
and drawing-master at large (Chap. XIX); as Art Censor 
(Chap. XX.); as Turner’s Executor (Chap. XXI.); and a« 
Public Lecturer (Chap. XXIl.). Then, some account will be 
given of his home-life, his friendships, his correspondence 
(Chaps. XXIIL, XXIY.); and, finally, the studies and the 
mental developments, made and experienced for the most 
part during tours abroad, will bo described which wont to 
the oompletion of Modern Painters (Chap. XXV.). A very 
brief summary, supplementary to that given above (p. 336), 
will here suffice to enable the reader to bring the various 
threads into chronological connexion.. After sending the 
tlurd and fourth volumes of Modem Painters to press in 
^ spring of 1856, Buskin went abroad. He hurried 
hxMtte in the autumn upon hearing that Turner's bequest 

had been handed over to the nation, and he set to work 

sn 
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374 DESIRE FOB ACnON AND PERSONiUL SERVICE 

at once on various Notes and Catalogues. DjPrntf 
winter he was further engaged, partly in oonn£xio||^Vl^ 
his classes at the Working Men’s College, in ^ting^ 
Elmmta of Drawing. In 1857 he did much further^uif^ 
on the Turner collection; he delivered various publici*: 
lectures; and after a holiday in Scotland resumed work; 
at the College and in the National Gallery. In 185$ he 
finished his sorting of the Turner drawings; again i;avi 
lectures, and for several months was on the Continent. 
In 1859 he gave more lectures, wrote The Elemente of 
Perspective, and again spent some months on the Continent. 
In each year (1855-59) ho wrote a pamphlet on the Royal 
Academy and other picture exhibitions^ and during this 
period be was much concerned with the building 'of the 
Oxford Museum. In the spring of 18GC the last volume 
of Jhtodem Painters was sent to press. A full life, it will 
be seen ! 


II 

In the last chapter we followed Ruskin into his literary 
workshop; but ho was never entirely a recluse or a student. 
Still loss was he ever an lesthete, absorbed in art for art’s 
sake. He wanted to do, as well as to write. He would, 
have agreed with that fine saying by Edward FitzGerald, 
out of which Tennyson made bis poem “Romney’s Re* 
morse,” on the beauty of good action “even as a matter 
of art.” The more Ruskin found that the influence of his 
books was spreading, the more he yearned to supplement 
writii^ by personal effort. “One may do mom- with a 
man,” he once said, "by getting ten words spoken with 
Mm face to face, than by the black lettering of a whole 
life’s thought.”^ Something also in his public .activities 
at this time was due, I think, to the riroumstances of 
his domestic life. Tongues were wagging; and he wanted 
to fiaoe the world.* But chiefly Ruskin derired to find an 
inner harmony between the arUsric and the moral sides 
of his natum More and more his studies among bo<dm and 

^ Fm Loiter 17 . 



THE ABCHlTECTUltAL MUSEUlil STB 

"iliiotareB nd in nature were oom'tng to be mingled with OHAiP. 
thV^hte of political reformatiojft ;and personal ser- 
'tie ^uld not entirely be satisfied with quiet work 
in .study at Denmark HilL He wanted his actions, 

^ wtp as Ids written words, to advance the Kingdom. 


T III 

One scope for practical work he found in lectures and 
classes to artisans at the Architectural Museum. A prin> 
oipal aim of this institution, which had been founded in 
1851, jras to render possible tho training of workmen in 
the ajts of their* crafts. “Singularly enough among all 
the antiquarian collections in London, accessible to the 
public, there were none which included a good assortment 
of- casts from decorative sculpture, and the few which did 
exisUwere almost exclusively taken from classic and Italian 
examples. T|ie advisability of securing such objects for 
the inspection and study, not only of young architects, 
but of art'Workmcn, become apparent to all who knew how 
much the success of modem Gothic depends on the spirit 
and vigour of its details."^ Tho Architectural Museum 
wy founded by a few architects and ..mateurs to supply 
the deficiency, and Ruskin threw himself heartily into 
assis ti ng a scheme which foil in so entirely with the ideas 
and aspirations expressed by him in The Seven Lamps of 
Architedwre and in the chapter of The Stones of Venice on 
"The Nature of Gothic.” During his stay in Venice, he 
had oa^ of Venetian architecture made for presentation 
to the Museum. He also secured casts from the panels 
on the north doorway of Rouen Cathedral and from those 
of the great door of Notre Dame of Paris. The first oasts 
of Gothio architectural sculpture available for public study 
in this country were thus due to Ruskin. He also presented 
to the Museum a series of the Seals of England, and placed 
there a selection his drawings of foreign arcluteoture. 
iSs interest in illuminated manosoripts found expression 

I 0. Lt Hittaiy of the Oalhie Semat, p. SOS. 



THE OPENING OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE 

OHAF. in a ooune .(|ff three lectures on “Deocratira Cdoiur.^ 
which he at the Museum during ^ , ^i^tsir 

months (1854), and he also attended in the avmiin^^ lft 
direct the students in the study and practice oi the jrt fd 
illumination. The pleasures of acquisition, in the case of 
illuminated books, were thus combined with the fulfilment 
of service to others. The students attending the Museuip 
were formed into a society, and he instituted prizes amo|||^^ 
them for work in architectural sculpture. It was to thiife 
"Architectural Museum Society,” on the occasion of a pre? 
sentation of the Buskin Prizes, that one of the lectures 
printed in The Tvx> Paths — that on Conventional Art — 
was delivered. One of the prize winners was O’Shea, a 
workman employed on the Oxford Museum. • 

To the year 1854 belongs a pamphlet by Buskin which 
showl the same architectural enthusiasm, and the same 
mingling of artistic interest with social sympathies. As 
is not uncommonly the case with his works, the title — 

, The Opening of tli^e Crystal Palace — gives n« very imme- 
diate or obvious indication of its contenta The real sub- 
ject is a plea for the Preservation of Ancient Monuments ; 
the title tells us only of the occasion which suggested the 
piece. In June 1864 the newspapers had been full of the 
new Palace at Sydenham. It was thought intolerable - 
that the Great Exhibition should pass away as though 
it had never been. It was decided, therefore, to construct 
out of its materials a permanent Hall of Glass which should 
continue and extend the educational and artistic influence 
of the Exhibition. The Palace was designed by Sir Joseph 
Paxton, and was opened by Queen Victoria and the Prince 
Consmrtriin state on June 10, 1854. Buskin, as appears 
from this pamphlet, and from passages ih his other writings, 
shared to the full the high and generous hopes with which 
the JPalace was started upon its chequered career. *'It is 
imposnble," he says, "tQ estimate the influence of su<di 
an institution on ^ minds of the waking classes”; -and 
he took particular interest in a collection of oasts of 
sculpture and architeotus»~ which had been made flw 
exhibition in the Palace. But in the psans of popiW 



iim FAoiiEcrnpN of ancient buildings m 

' Mtth o ibgd^luoh $kw, in the Exhibitie^ the Falaoe, OHAF. 
<ii|K li^‘ « ft new Qtd«r of Arohit>eottu% wdl as the 
dasrA of ft j New En, Buskin oould hare no sympathy. 

Her. had -already protested in The Stonee of Venice agtunst 
the notion that the construction of a greenhouse "larger 
t^n ever greenhouse was built before" had any artistic 
ai{pufioance, however great its mechanical ingenuity might 
1^, And while the British public was congratulating it^f 
i4' having achieved, in its halls of glass, "an entirely novel 
order of architecture,” the old architecture of the world was 
perishing every day by fire, war, revolution, and neglect; 

• and by a foe even more destructive than any of these — 
namely, ""restoration.” This is the main theme of the 
pamphlet, which thus carries a stage further the plea for 
•the preservation of ‘ancient buildings already advanced in 
The Seven Lamps of Archiiectv/re, and repeated in scattered 
passages of later writings. But here Buskin adds a practical 
suggesfion. " An association," he says, " might be lormed, 
thoroughly orgftnised so as to meuntain active watchers 
and agents in every town of imjiortance, who, in the first 
place, should furnish the society with a perfect account of 
every monument of interest in its neighbourhood, and then 
with a yearly or half-yearly report of the state of such 
medainents, and of the changes proposed to be made upon 
thnn.” Buskin's scheme was that which William Morris 
carried out twenty-three years later in the formation of 
"The Society for Protection of Ancient BuildiUgs” — a title 
altered by Morris for popular usage into "The Anti-Scrape.” 

Gf this Society both Buskin and Carlyle were original 
members. * Buskin suggested, further, that the Association 
should in cases of ne^ save ancient monuments from de- 
sriructiim by purchase— ui object partly aimed at by the 
nsoantly fom^ "National Trust.” The pamphlet is of 
ftarthor interest as containing— like most of Buskin's writings 
on arehitecture — on.uuudental passage which is eloquent of 
^ sbeong and growing social sympathies. In this passage 
ns describes the "few feet of ground (hn^r fowl) whibh are 
^esd all that separate the merrim^ feom the misery.” 
the time was presMtly to come when^ in words of yet 
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CHAP. 

XDC 


more poignattt appeal, he was to call. upon hidgeinen^iudi 
to " raise the' rail boldly” and “face the light f 
having made his appeal to others, he was himsej^ to 
on direct schemes of social amelioration. '' : 


Meanwhile Buskin found another, and a more contu$» 
ously absorbing, scope for personal service, at the Working 
Men's College, situated first in Red Idon Square and after- 
wards in Great Ormond Street. This is one of many institu- 
tions which owe their origin to the co-operative iqpvement,' 
promoted by a small group of men inspired by th^ leader- 
ship of Frederick Denison Maurice. “There was then, it^ 
mubt be remembered, no means by which a working man or 
a poor man could get, in a systematic way, any education 
going beyond the bare elements of knowledge."' <Sohool 
Boards bad not been heard of. The ohurcj^es and chapels 
did much for elementary education, but their efforts touched 
only a fraction of the people. The masses were agitating 
for political rights, but they were as yet ill-equipped for 
thmr exercise. “Mechanics’ Institutes" bad existed for 
some years, but, said Dickens, “ I have never seen with jl^se 
eyes of mine a mechanic in any recognised position on the 
platform of a Mechanics' Institute.” Here and there, toov 
Evening Classes had been established, but they aimed at 
nothing higher than the three R’s. The Working Men’s 
Collie aimed at bringing within the reach of the workings 
classes the same kind of education that the ugp^r classes 
enjoyed. It saw in education a means of life, as well as of 
livelihood. It sought not to help woekmg-men to "get on” 
and "rise out of their class,” but to improve thonselves by 
satisfying the needs of their mental and spiritual natures. 
It was to provide, something more than lectures; it 
was to ^ve teaching and also pmnnal contact between the 
teacher and the taught. All this sounds like a conuntm^aw 
to-day, but at the tuos it wsik new and revolufimiBiy, It 

* KHIitohMd, '' 
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fitW in iritb the ideas at whioh Biul|n had been OHAF. 
urillaitgi'aiDdthe vrote to Maunoe offering to tase ohaige of 
uW i^teaching. “His yolunteered adhesion," 'writes the 
histoid of the College, “was of immense ser'vice. It not 
only gavi) a splendid start to the Art teaching, but helped 
tl:^.' mxterprise as a whole by letting the world know that 
04^ of the greatest Englishmen of the time was in active 
sj^pathy mth it." 

His example and persuasion enlisted other volunteers, 
and Bossetti, Ford Madox Brown, and Burne-Jones at various 
times lent their aid. Lowes Dickinson, who continued to 
•teach for some sixteen years, was himself one of the original 
founders* of the College. At first Buskin, Bossetti, and 
be workfid together every Thursday evening. “ There is no 
Tear about teaching,*' wrote Buskin to Bossetti; “all that 
the men want is to see a few touches done, and to be told 
where and why they are -wiong in their work, in the simplest 
possible way.” In the Easter term, 1855, the class was sub- 
divided ; Bossetti teaching the figure. Buskin and Dickinson 
takii^ the elementary and landwape class, which in turn 
was afterwards subdivided. Buskin taking a class by himself. 

He did not always attend throughout the summer term, 
though he frequently had his class come down to him in 
th9 cbuntry to sketch. Cabs were provided to meet the men 
^ Camberwell Green on Saturday afternoon and take the 
party to the appointed sketching place, and the outing 
would finish with tea at the Greyhound Iim, Dulwich, or 
at Buskin’s house on Denmark Hill. During the rest of 
the year Buskin taught regularly at the College from the 
autumn ori854 until May 1858. In the spring of 1860 he 
spumed to his class fo^ a term ; but a prolonged period of 
residenoe abroad then severed his r^lar connexion with 
the College, though he continued to 'visit it occasionally to 
g^e addrenes or informal lectures. It will thus be seen 
that Buskin's help to the College was much more than 

presently 

practice. 

He gave many lectures and addresses at the College, and 


ll^qiBsm of sympatiby nr an indulgoice in the 
fuMonahle occupatm of intennittent philanthropy 
, Buskin taught his class both by precept and by 
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CHAP, these were attended b; others bendes the stndei^ i^| his tma 
class. On sach occasions he would bring pictures ojfilhunia* 
ated maniiscripts for exhibition and explanatioucor woqU^I* 
scribe his experiences and impressions on some foreign tour. 
Or he would season a discourse on art and life with some 
unexpected illustration. “I am only trying,” he said ffioce, 
" to teach you to aee. Two men are walking through (San 
Market. One of them comes out at the other end not a hit 
wiser than he went in. The other notices a Int of parsley 
han^ng over the edge of a butter-woman’s basket, and 
carries away with him images of beauty which in the course 
of his daily work he incorporates with it for many a day.”> 
No more of the lecture has been recorded, buf any one 
familiar with Ruskin’s writings will know how it hiay have 
been continued. He would have gone on to illustrate thtf 
beauty of the hne divisions in the leaf of parsley, to define 
its special manner of delightfulnoss as contrasted with other 
leaves, and then, perhaps, to trace the curious influence of 
the plant, from the days of the Parsley Cro^ to the butter- 
woman’s basket, and so back to Clare Market. Or, again, in 
response to some question about social and political con- 
ditions, he would pour forth other questions, in the hope of 
leading the men to think out ultimate problems. On one 
occasion the subject of parliamentary reform was operAkb.— 

“You ore all agape, my friends,” said Raskin, “for this mightj' 
privilege of having your opinions represented in Parliament. The 
concession might be deniable, — at all events courteons, — ^if only 
it were quite certain you hod got any opinions to represent But 
have you t Are you agreed on any single thing you systemarically 
waafti Less work and more wages, of course; but bow mndi 
lessening of work do you suppose is posriblet Do yon tlunk the 
time wiU ever come for everybody to have ao work and oB wages! . . . 

' Have you planned the permanent state whiph you widi 
to b(ddt Do you waqt her to be nothing bnt a loige workshi^ 
and forge, so that the name of *Englidiman’ shall be qyaoByaso^ 
witii 'ironmonger,' all over the woildt or would yon to keep 
some of your lords and«lladed gmtij still, and a few gieew idds 
and trees! . . . Tour vmees are not worth a rePs squeak, sHket 
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ia Bkriiuie^ or'%iit of till yea Imto aome i^ea* to attar irith CfEiF« 
tiwaa." 


vorda; yet not without a praotioal purpose. The 
pohit of thefh was, as the sequel showed, that the workinj^ 
meu might, if they chose, appoint their “own parliament, 
to deliberate upon the possible modes of the regulation of 
mdust^.*’ The Trade Union Congress, often desoribed as 
“ The Parliament of Labour,” was yet in the future at the 
time when Buskin spoke. These addresses, whether on art 
or politics or (more frequently) upon both, made a deep 
impression. Madox Brown, by no means prejudiced in 
Buskin’s favour, wrote after hearing one of them ; “ Buskin 
as eloquqpt as ever, and as wildly popular with the men.” * 
“We u^ to look forward to these talks,” says “One who 
^was often present,”, “with great interest. Formless and 
planless as they were, the effect on the hearers was immeSse, 
It was a wonderful bubbling up of all manner of glowing 
thoughts; for mere eloquence 1 never heard aught like it” ' 
The lectures /A the College were only occasional ; Buskin’s 
continuous work was in the teaching of his class. Here, as 
in all that he undertook, he lent his mind out. He threw 
into his teaching all the resources of his skill; and, in 
material matters, whatever he had, he shared - — 


How generous he was ! ” writes one of his pupils. “ He tau^t 
each of us separately, studying the capacities of each student For 
one pui^ he would put a cairngorm pebbje or flaor^spar into a 
tumbler of water, and set him to trace their tangled veins of 
oinison and amethyst. For anotiier he would bring lichen and 
fnnid frost Anerley Woods. Once, to fill us with despair of colour, 
he bought if case of West Indian birds unstuffed, as the collector 
had stored them, all rn^es and emeralds. Sometimes it was a 
Gotinc ffliseal, when he set ns counting the order of the coloured 
haves b eacB ipiay of tiie MS. At otiier times it was a splen- 
did Albert Diirer woodcut. . . . One by one, he brought for us to 
eininbe his msrveh of water-oobur ut from Denmark HiU. He 
pant out the subtietiee and felidties in their composition, 

* IMtn of Romltito AUinghim,p.90. 

* Fran a.letter b lie Boolman, Msioh 1900i ' 
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OHAP* analysing on a blackboard their line schemei. • £ • 9® had reams 
of the best stout drawing-paper made speetally for ns^ vmq>ld 7 iiig 
every convenience the little rooms would ludd. He contudaskmed 
William Hunt of the Old WateT'Colour Society c^to paint two 
subjects for the class, and both were masterpieces/’^ , 

Another pupil dwells on the ^ft which Buskin’s tenoMog 
showed for perceiving a feature, not immediately apparent, 
in an object, but which, secondary though it was, gave charm 
or character to the whole : — 

was copying Turner’s *Mill near the Grande Chartreuse/ 
and Mr. Buskin pointed out to me that I had made a rock too 
pointed in form. ^ Look ! ' he said, sketching on the margin of 
my paper as he spoke; Hhe rock is of that general form, with 
fissures in its sides, the water flows over its top and rounds that 
topf then runs down the clefts in its sides and wears away their 
edges, 80 that a certain roundness comes into the whole mass/ 
For a short time I leave off writing to look at this ske^h, and 
I count the lines that compose it : thirty-eight lines, as nearly as 
I can make them out ; they were done in about as many seconds, 
and the work is a splendid si^ggestion of a water-worn rock. Below 
it is a sketch of a tree, slighter and less expressive, but sufficient 
for the lesson which he gave me. He explained that my tree did 
not tell its own story sufficiently, and, as he sketched, pointy out 
that the tree would naturally have grown upright, but being on 
the side of a steep bank, it declined a little from the perpendicular ; 
as it grew higher and became heavier from increase of br((nch and 
leafage, it declined still farther from^e perpendicular, but the 
lower part of the trunk, being older and stronger than the u^per 
part, was only a little out of the upright ; as the bij^DcheB grew, 
they naturally shot upward, those on the upper cade of the trunk 
have a free course and grow fairly well; but those on the under 
side of the trunk fall over with it and droop more^nd more the 
. nearer they are to the ground; as they near the top, they get a 
better chance and grow in a more normal fashion, whilst the forma 

of the masses of leafage on the two sides of the tree differ from 

, ... 

* "A Memorable Art Class/ in Salman (engraver of tbe ifood^ 
Cood ITordi, Aug. 1807, iq^Thomas Uooks in Augustus Harems . 
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each other it odkueqnenoe of diia diflhrmoa in the growth of the Oiy . 
bnutdtee. M this hiitorjr of a life, ae ahown in the form ct a 
tree, aitohiahed at thfr^eame time that it eonTinced me of ita trutitt 
aa he apoke aed illnatiated hia meaning by hia aketoh." ^ 

^'^any of Boslua’s sketches made at the College are 
preierr^, and there are few pieces from his hand of which 
a qrmpathetio ooUeotor would sooner possess an example. 

They show, his decision of line, and they are memori|l8 of 
his helpfulness. Yet for all his pains he felt that he was but 
an unprofitable servant. At the close of one of the terms at 
the College, two visitors went up to thank him for all the 
^good that he was doing. “1 shall never forget," says one 
of them, •“the sad aqd wistful smile that oame over his face 
as he turned a little away saying, 'Oh, do you think so? 
jt seems to me as if I looked back only on a misspent life 
and wasted opportunities." > 

To a Boyal Commission in 1857 Buskin described the 
object* of his teaching at the College. “My efforts are 
directed,” he 8«id, “not to making a carpenter an artist, 
but to making him happier as a carpenter.” But the native 
bent was sometimes too stroi^ t)o be denied ; while, on the 
other hand. Buskin’s encouragement may in other cases 
have led a man to overrate his powers or to al use his master’s 
g^eposity. The record of his classes is, however, a worthy 
one. Some names have been mentioned already, and others 
may be added. “George Allen as a mezzotint engraver, 

Arthur Burgess as a draughtsman and wood-cutter, John 
Bunaey as a punter of ^'Tohitectural detail, W. Jeffrey as an 
artistic photographer, E. Cooke as a teacher, William Ward 
as s facsijDile copyist, have all done work whose value 
deserves aeknowledgment, all the more becausd it was not 
aimed at popular effect.”* the class included all sorts and 
0(mditi(«» workers; and Buskm had an idea, which he 
called his “Protestant Convent plan,” of establishing a 
oommanity (ff craftsmen, who were to carry out under 

* “BoodleetioiuiofRiisku),”by ' TheBev. Sony Solly, in Hu 
4. P. in TJu JVerUngMm’i Inquirer, Feb. 10, 1900. 

quid* /(Wmal, looe, pp. 3S»488, * W. O. OoUingwood, Lift m# 

• SSl-atO. fFat1tofJ<*nRnMn,p.m. 
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modem oonditions the labour of a medi»ral^aoH^p(oru(4»-- 
bound together in some sort of brotherhood, and eoKaged in 
copying illuminated manusoripts, in making reoordi fi( old 
pictures and buildings, and in other art>woiik. Nothing 
came of this plan at the time, though -we shall hew^Jit 
the next volume bow in a different form Rusldn rriii||jyl 
something of his idea. 

With some bf the pupils named abol^ Ruskin became' 
very closely attached. He devoted one of his latest essays ^ 
to the memory of Arthur Burgess, ;i(ho, however, died at 
a comparatively early age. William Ward, who remained 
attached to Ruskin to the end, was the son of a commercial 
traveller (though also a man of mystical bent, and the 
author of several pamphlets), and was himself a clerk in the 
City of London. A friend bad lent him The Seveii Lamps 
of Arcliitectwre, and the book, he says, " came like a revela- 
tion.” On hearing that its author was teaching a class at 
the Working Men’s College, he promptly enrolled himself 
as a pupil in 1854; and so quickly was his latent artistic 
ability developed that already in 1856 Ruskin edvised him 
to become a drawing-masto. He did so, and Ruskin sent 
him many pupils. Somewhat later, he began the close 
study of Turner, by which, both as copyist and as collector 
and dealer, he became known to many lovers of art. Ruskin 
was constant in encouragement, in as^tance, in pmise; 
spent much pains in training Mr. Ward’s skill as a copyist j 
and repeatedly called public attention to the value of his 
work. 

George Allen, at the time when he began attending the 
classes at the College, was a joiner, in which oapamty he 
was employed for some years upon the interioif fittings of 
Dorchester House, Park Lane.* H^ skill is atteotisd by 
the fact that when Morris and Rossetti founded them 
fitmous Firm, Allen was invited to become 4 partner aim 
take charge of the Furniture Departineut. He was also 
offered an appointment in the household of Queen '^ctoria 


^ In The OeiUurf QwUd HMff Smt for 1B87( 'wprntod fo tifo 
Xibwqr UditioB, voL xiv^jp. SM-SM. 

* 8m itmun, Ul. 
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M Sttperiinenjent of the fonushiDg of the Rojtiil Falaoee. 
These offers, however, he declined in order to devote him> 
self enlhely to Raskin’s service, in which he remained 
saooessively* as general asratant, engraver, ahd publisher 
years. He had married ^e mud (ff Budcin’s 
n|pi^ and he thenceforward became attached, in one 
oaiaoity or anoth^, to all Buskin’s varied undertakings. His 
progress at the Working Men’s Coll^ liad been rapid. 
On one occasion Mr. Allen was engaged wHh another pupil 
in copying an Dorer, and Buskin wrote: “By 

examining these itrp drawings together the student will, 

I hope, learn to appreciate the delicacy of touch involved 

* in fine ^carpentry, for it was simply the transference to 
the pen and pencil *of the fine qualities of finger that had 

^been acquired by handling the carpenter’s tools that I 
obtained results at once of this extreme precision ; in each 
case, of course, the innate disposition for art having 
existed.”^ Buskin presently encouraged Mr. Allen to . 
specialise in tl^o art of engraving, which he studied under 
J. H, Le Keux, the engraver of many of the finest plates 
in Modem Pai/ntera, and Luptoi^, who engraved some of the 
original I^ber plates for Turner. In engraving Buskin’s 
work, Mr. Allen was keenly observant of any subtle grada- 
tions, and always carefully recorded any concentrated darks 
or lights — a characteristic charm, be used to say, in Buskin's 
. drawings. Of the original illustrations in Modem Painters, 
three were from drawings by Mr. Allen; be also engraved 
three plates for the edition of 1888, and in all executed 
idnety other plates for Buskia Many of his studies are 
included unong the examples in the Buskin Drawing School 
at Ojior^; and he is one of three or four asdstants whose 
work has <^ten been mistaken for Buskin’s. 

With many working-men or young art4;tudents, not 

• diieotly emmected with the Goll^ Buskin found time, 
in the midst of bis intensely laborious life, to maintain 
eoite^pondeace or acquaintance. Amuag them was Mr. 

J. Laing. He was a young Scottish architect, who had 

. vol sd. p. 881). 
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CHAP, written to Buskin for assistance and advice. ^ It is the 
tragedy of his short life that is told in Letter 9 of For$ 
Clavigera^ He came up to London^ as there described, 
to put himself under Buskin ; was employed by him as 
copyist; left for a while to enter an architect’s office re* 
turned to Buskin’s employment; wore himself o^t'^in 
agony of vain effort/’ and died in 1862. A long seides of 
letters to him has been printed. One extract must here 
suffice, as a type of the solicitude which Buskin took for 
the welfare, moral and material, of the many young men 
who sought his advice: — 

** Fribourg, Aiigust 1854. — Dear Mb. Laikg, — I was 
indeed very glad, as you thought I should be, to have your long, 
chatty letter— one can never have letters too long wheii one is 
travj^lling — only some parts of said letter are founded on a little ' 
misapprehension of my meaning. I am sure 1 never said anything 
to dissuade you from trying to excel, or to do great things. ^ I only 
wanted you to be sure your efforts wore made with a substantial basis, 
so that just at the moment of push, your footing might hot give way 
beneath you : and, also, I wanted you to feel that long and steady 
effort — made in a contented way — does more than violent efforts 
made for some strong motive, or under some enthusiastic impulse. 
And I repeat, for of this I am perfectly sure, that the Jmt things 
are only to be done in this way. It is very difficult thorouglily^to 
understand the difference between indolence and reserve of strengtho 
— between apathy and serenity — between palsy and patience. But 
there is all the difference in tiie world, and nearly as many men 
are ruined by inconsiderate exertion as by idleness itself. To do 
as much as you can healthily and happily do each da;|r, in a well 
determined direction, with a view to far-off results, and with praent 
enjoyment of one’s work, is the only proper, the'onty eV|Qtually 
profitable way. I find scattered through your lettee Mme motives 
which you have no business to act upon at all-*-^ihat I may dbow 
those of my own blood that they may be proud of me^’ *]f tor 
nothing else than to show my prejudiced folks that I could do 
something/ are by no means sufficient reasons for goings info ibtf 
life class. I am afraid this prise-getting liUper in you : 

1 suppose^ because I have su&red much from it myself. . . • Tti0U|^ 
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I m 70 a act under the influence of many good and noble motivei, GRIP, 
'widiing to keep and comfort your mother and to do good to your 
fellow ^neaturesi yet it fieems to me that you do not quite know how 
inexpressibly subtle and penetrating the principle of pride is : how 
it mingles itself with, and even pretends itself to be, and takes the 
likdnese of, the noblest feelings in the world ; and what a constant 
fltmggib it needs even to detect, much more to expel it. It is like 
oxygen in iron — ^the hottest fire will not expel it altogether ; and it 
steals in with the very air we breathe, turning all our steel into rust 
Therefore it is that I urge on you the consideration of what I know 
to be true — that it is not by any effort of which you can possibly be 
t Tain, that you will do groat things. ... If you are to do anything 
that is reftlly glorious, ^and for which men will for ever wonder at 
you, you^ll do it as a duck quacks — because it is your nature to 
^uack — ^when it rains. ^ 

“ You say you must work hard to keep you from evil. Will not 
hard play do as welll I don’t think Qod has put any passions in 
the human frame which may not be subdued in a healthy manner as 
long as it it necAsary to subdue them. I wish you would nsk a 
clergyman about this. I would accept your promise with gratitude, 
if 1 thought that it would be safe for you to make it. But I believe 
there is no means of preserving rectitude of conduct and nobleness 
of aim but the Grace of God obtained by daily, almost hourly, wait- 
ing u^n Him, and continued faith in His immediate presence. Get 
into this habit of thought, and you need make no promises. Come 
short of this and you will break them, and be more discouraged than 
if you had made none. The great lesson we have to learn in this 
world is to give it all up. It is not so much resolution as renuncia- 
tion, not so much courage as resignation, that we need. He that 
has (mce yielded thoroughly to God will yield to nothing but God. 

As to ^ Hiual, it is the first page, 3, 4 Genesis, that I would 
like. Hind you don’t do it but at your leisure. I shall be delighted 
to see you in Xiondon.” 


V 

For eoxne years before the Working Men’s Collie was 
staStod, Ruskin had been in the habit of giving drawing* 
lessons by letterl Many example of the kind may be seen 
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OHAF. in the libraiy Edition of his Works. were olteif 

illustrated by pen-sketehe^ and Raskin would also send 
from his ooUeotion drawings and engravings for purposes of 
study. Such letters and examples were sent" not only to 
personal friends, such as Clayton and Adand, but also to 
correspondents unknown to Raskin otherwise than thdr 
promising talent or desire to learn. The trouble wldch he 
would take in such cases is a most striking illustration of 
the eager desire to share his (pfts and of the pastion for 
teaching which possessed him. His advice was the more 
sought when his classes at the Working Men’s Collie b^fan 
to be talked about. He says of Rossetti, whom he had,, 
impressed into the same service, tha{ “he was „ the only 
one of our modem painters who taught disciples. for love 
of them." Ruskin’s own position in the matter was also 
unique. He was by this time the acknowledged chief 
among contemporary ^rriters on art; he was the <mly 
critic who had the will— perhaps also the only one who 
has been competent — to translate his < principles into 
practice, and teach with the pencil and the brush the 
system which he advocated with the pen. He was appealed 
to by anxious students and amateurs, as also by official 
Commissions, as at once a writer and a practical teacher. 
It was in order to extend his influence in this direction, 
and to save his time by printing a “ circular letter ” to his 
correspondents, that he set himself during the winter of 
1856-57 to write The Elmmte of Dmwmg. With the 
general public, this book had an immediate success, which 
has been steadily sustained. It was original in. method; 
it treated a technical matter with rare simpliciky of atgtt- 
• ment ; and it illumined detiuls by a constant reference to 
first prinriples. Among the arts which Ruslan em- 
ploys, to persuade or interest his readers, is cpe of whidh 
he became incroasingly fond— namely, the suggestimi df 
^malogpes. Sometimes they are introduced ituadeinte%, 
little further object perhaps than to give point 
^^quancy to a sentence or an iUustra^n. But mbto ;^telb 
they are of set,.pHrpose, being intoked not meiel^ to 
arrest the reader's attrition and stimnlato his or 
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also to oonneot artistio vith moral lairif 0Bif» 
aod to suggeat aa anderlyii^ harmony in the univerae. The 
book k remarkable, too, for ita combination of workman* 
like attentiow to detail with the enunciation of great prin* 
oiplea; aa, for instance, in the disonssion of compoaiUoo. 

Simple and elementary though it is in some respeota, it 
ia yet pre-eminently “a full book." I may refer, for in* 
stance, to the wealth of instruction— -given, aa it were, 
by the way, and consigned to a footnote (§ 6)— upon the 
distinction between rendering what you see, and what you 
know to be there. The truth that Buskin there condenses 
into the happy phrase—" the innocence of the eye ’ — lies at 
*the root of the philosophy of drawing, and may thus be 
called elementary, but it has never been so pointedly and 
so clearfy expressed., 

* To the student of Buskin’s style The Elemetvts of Drav)ing 
is of special interest. Those who examine his style in the 
light ^ his whole literary production will be struck by 
nothing more than its admirable flexibility. He wrote 
about everything, and in all his books, no doubt, there 
are some characteristics of his .genius which may always 
be traced. But he had as many manners as he had 
audiences; there were as many notes witHn his range as 
there were efiects at which to aim. This is an aspect of 
B!uskm as a man of letters which is sometimes missed by 
those who know him perhaps only by one book. An 
eminent oritio has pleaded for "aiS epoch of a quieter 
style," and has instanced Buskin (with Carlyle and Macaulay) 
aOKHAg the giants in prose, who We " the rights of giants," 
bat whose sploidid excesses are bad examples.^ But Buskin, 
too, had a quiet style. He is a master not only of pomps 
and diapasons, but alao of simplicity and limpid ease. In 
this simpler style The EUmmts of Drcuvtmg is a master* 
paeoe. “ Tfie words are now so exact and so illuminous," 
mote at the time a oritio not always friendly to the author, 

*that thqy fall like lightning to destroy or illumine."* 

** * **011 the Stodf of Litemtan," ia Lord Morlej’s Bluiia wt Z>dcra* 

* fhs dttaiiwiw, Jufy 11, 1S67. 
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CHAP. Nothing is harder to explain than technical^es the 
arts; and nowhere is BusUn more simple wd intdl^ble. 

The method of work adopted both in The EUmmU of 
Dmvmg, and in Buskin’s classes at the Werking Men’s 
College, has often been misunderstood. The book, it should 
be said, follows in the main the sj^stem as taught by the 
author at the College, with such modifications as the absoace 
of a master rendered desirable. The misunderstanding of 
the system appears very clearly in a criticism of The Ele- 
ments of Drawing by William Bell Scott, to which Buskin 
replied in a letter first reprinted m Arrom of the Chace. Scott 
was master in the Government School of Des^ at New> 
castle, and afterwards an examiner in the art schools at South 
Kensmgton. Buskin’s class at the Woding Mon*8^ College 
and his text-book wero intended as a praptical protest Against 
certain phases and ideas in the current teaching of the time. 
But they were not intended as a complete substitute for 
all other methods and agencies. He neither deuxed nor 
attempted to make artists or professional designers. Scott’s 
criticisms fell wide of the mark from a misunderstanding 
on tliese points. Scott co^iplained, that pupUs who studied 
under Buskin’s system at the Working Men’s College did 
not attain the same facility in designing for the manu- 
facturers that rewarded the students of other systems. 
The reply is that Buskin never promised them any such 
proficiency. Scott complained, i^ain, that Buskin’s system 
included no drawing from the antique; that "etching with 
a pen from lichenous sticks” was not a suffieient educa- 
tion in drawing; and that adherence to Buskin's exerif)^ 
never had made an artist and never would.M^ 
thq| Buskin never said, or supposed that itr> would, 
always urged young people intendiog to study art as a 
profession to enter the Academy Schools. His object was 
not to instruct professional artists, but to show how die 
elements of drawing m^ht best be made a factor in general 
edttositimi. What he claimed for his system was that it 
was calculated to teadi refinement of perception ; to tran 
the eye in close obse^ation of natural beaudes and the 
hand in delicacy of manipulation; and thus to he^ ilia 
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pupils to indSrstsnd what masterly woilk meant, and to QBiP. 
recognise it when they saw it. His original Uemorandum, 
written for the information of students intending to join 
his drawinguclass at the College, was fortunately preserved 
by Dr. Furnivall 

^*The teacher of landscape drawing wishes it to be generally 
understood by all his pupils that the instruction given in his class 
is not intended either to fit them for becoming artists, or in any 
direct manner to advance their skill in the occupations they at 
present follow. They are taught drawing, primarily in order to 
direct their attention accurately to the beauty of Qod’s work in the 
I material universe; and secondarily that they may be enabled to 
record, with some degiee of truth, the forms and colours of objects 
when suSh record is likely to be useful. . . J* 

m • 

Rossetti thought highly of Ruskin's methods, “Ruskin’s 
class,” he wrote (Jan. 23, 1855), “has progressed astonish- 
ingly «nd I must try to keep pace with him.” ^ He sought 
to encourage ^abits of observation rather than mere faci- 
lity of hand, and to fix the pupil’s attention on natural 
objocto rather than on “ nonsense lines.” In these respects 
Ruskin’s methods have had considerable influence. Even 
the “lichenous stems,” which aroused W. B. Scott’s con- 
^mptuous ire, have been adopted in some official quarters. 

The Home Office has recently taken over from the old 
9 Science and Art Department the teaching of drawing in 
the Reformatory and Industrial Schools. The officials 
responsible for the work do not suppose that they will 
iBQOMd in turning all their reformed hooligans into artists, 
^fiabus shows that they hope to teach the 
elumsy-fii^wed lads what deftness of handling meMU), 
and to arouse in them, perhaps, some appreciation of the 
delicacy o{ natural forms. Among the drawing-copies is 
inelnded ^skin’s study of an oak spray.* Another fruitful 
result of l%e EUmemtt of Drawing may be mentioned. 

Bni^ was the first to point out the idvantages of the 

* * Ldtin to fTiOiam AUinghom, ia Modem PaiiUen. BeetheDmu- 

^ 98. ^ ing SgUMnu for Chudma in Home 

• "The Diya^e ToO,* Plate 51 • ojto Sdunde, 1909. 
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Liber Studiorum^^fitaa as the best sehool of^^Uttdsoi^ 
Art In the fifth vf^me oS'Modem Painters he ga^e his 
analysis of the human motives in that work; iir The 
Elemenie he first laid down a system of study from it. 
During bis Professorship at Oxford he constantly recurred 
to the subject and impressed upon his pupils the import- 
ance of patirat study ^m the Liber. Such study is now 
a recognised part of the “South Kensington” system. Sir 
Frank Short vhen a student at the South Kensington 
Art Schools, copied some of the plates in the Liber, as 
recommended by Ruskin in The Elements of Drawing:— 

“Already an accomplished artist and etcher, his progress m , 
acquiring facility in mezzotint-engraving was rapid, and he soon 
produced successful copies of some of the plates. All this coming 
to the knowledge of Mr. Ruskin, he was much interested. Tinted Mr. • 
Short in his studio, and told him that there was 'a groat future for 
landscape mezzotint-engraving, which, in its highest development^ 
had only been foreshadowed by the early men.’ He also Said to 
Mr. Short, in his characteristic way, ‘Take care of your eyes, and 
your lungs, and your stomach, and stick to it.’ Mr. Short sub- 
sequently engraved, in facsimile, a number of the plates in such a 
manner as to call forth high pruse from Mr. Ruskin, and admiration 
from every connoisseur of the IMter.” 

■ti t. 

The result was that Mr. Short was commissioned by the 
Science and Art Department to prepare, as a volume in^ 
"The South Kensington Drawing-Book,” A Selection from 
the Liber Stndiarvm: a Dravring-BocA suggeeted by the 
wriiinge of Mr. Ruskin. This was publiAed in 1890; 
“it aims at placing a selection of the most notej^of tttese 
wcfrits, for practical instruction, withm the neah oi every 
ArP School in the kingdom, and through the medium o£ 
the Government system of Art Prizes, within the grasp of 
any dever young student.” Thus after many yean has 
‘hem realised one of the otgeots which Rudein had most at 
heart in writing Tk/i' Elements of Dramng. Thrm^ bds 
friend, Prdessor Norton, Ruskin was instnupental dao,* 
it may be added, in making the lAher StudAorvm better 
known in America. 1^-1874 Pn^aasor Norton delivered a 
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sniw of lectures on Tamer’s Workiy jm in the seme year 
the Oambridge Unirersity Tress (U.S.A.) pabQiihed a 
(MtHogue of ihe Plates of Tv/mer's Liber ShuUorvm: ioith 
on Iwlrodliuitum and Notes. The text of this Tolume 
0(musts almost entirely of extracts from Raskin's vritings 
on the subject. 

The Elements of Drawing has been aridely read in 
America, it has been translated into Qerman, and also into 
Italian— thus returning, as may in a certain sense be said, 
to its country of origin, Ruskin reoxarks of his system 
of teaching tW, though “ at variance with the practice of 
all recent European academy schools,” it was yet founded 
on that^ of Leonardo. “ I think,” he said in his Inaugural 
Address as Professor at Oxford, you need not fear Mng 
, misled by me if I ask you to do only what Leonardo bids” ; 
and indeed the similarity of teaching in the TreatiSe <m 
Painting and The Elements of Dravmg is often very 
marked, as Ruskin’s ItaUan editor has been at pains 
to show. • 

The Elements of Perspective followed The Elements of 
Drawing after a space of twe years. To the study of 
theoretical perspective Ruskin attached little importance 
in art-education ; the essential thing was to cultivate in 
pra|;tice precision Of observation, and this he sought to 
inculcate by other exercises. But the theory of perspective 
was a favourite study of his own; some of his earliest 
essays were concerned with it. Accordingly he set himself 
in 1859 to complete his text-book of elementary drawing 
by a oompanion volume on the elements of perspective. 
The^bodjif is not, and could not have been, light reading. 
Ruskin attained, however, in it a oonriderable measure of 
lumdity, and its masteiy is certainly not more difficult than 
that of Eyelid. He was fond of pure geometry, and in the 
redaction of the elements of perspective to a series of pro- 
pOfd^ons in Euclid’s manner he fouti^ ecpigmiial recreation. 
The book was written during a holiday in the country. 
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VI 

f 

The publication of The EUmevUe of Drawing 'widened, 
in its turn, the circle of his pupils. He received in increas- 
ing number requests for advice and assistance in the practice 
of drawing. Such requests came both from humble students, 
otherwise unknown to him, and from great ladies. Among 
workmen who sought his aid in this way was Thomas 
Dixon, the cork-cutter at Sunderland, to whom he after- 
wards addressed the letters which form the volume entitled 
Tkne and Tide. When he had not the time to give personal 
and continuous instruction, he would put>*his correspondents 
in communication with one or other of his assistantii — ^Mr. 
Willem Ward or Mr. George Allen — and would himself 
pay an occasional visit or write a letter of advice and 
encouragement But in some cases the pupils who sought 
his advice became personal friends. At Wallington, he 
gave lessons to Miss Stewart Mackenzie, (&cn about to 
marry Lord Ashburton.* Among other amateurs who set 
much store by his advice and instructions were Charlotte, 
Countess Canning, and her sister Louisa, Marchioness of 
Waterford. “ 1 enclose a nice letter from Lady Waterford," 
he writes to his father (August 6, 1858); "the sketch of 
the St. Catherine of which she speaks is one I asked her 
to do for me of a pet figure of mine at Venice.” Buskin 
greatly admired the work of both sisters. "I had just 
got your portfolio back from Clanricarde," wfi^ Lady 
Stuart de Rothesay (October 5, 1858) to her daughter, 
Lady Canning, “when Buskin came to visit Somers. I 
baldly expected him to appremato your bold dowers, and 
only showed him a few spedmens, but he was in raptures, 
and said they were the grandest representationsr of fiowem 
*he had ever seen. ... He had expended his admiratiott, 1 
suppose, for when l^omen showed his own exhibitioq, he 
was oi^tious and said, ' You copy nature too dosely I It, 

* AvUibiognfkml OU Lif* o/ BiB Seelt, ISn^ 

vd. ii p. 18. ' ^ 
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is the plloe itself I the; era views, not pidwres'"^ A teer . 
dsys later (Koyember 3, 18^), Lad; Stuart de Botheaa; 
adds: "He begs to be allowld to see some merer of your 
flovers, sad he mentions haring 'got Lady Waterford’s 
Charity Girl to look at— She’s stunning!’ 1 told Loo 
this, and she hates the word so much, she would infinitely 
hare preferred abuse.”* Abuse, Lady Waterford could 
nerer hare receired &om Ruskin; but his admiration for 
her rare talent was tempered with chastening adrice. " I 
am getting on with a fresco,” she writes from Ford Castle 
(March 21, 1864), "which, thanks to Mr. Ruskin’s useful 
critique, I am making of a much warmer colour”; and 
again ^Sept. 22, 1864), "Ruskin condemned (rery justly) 
my frescoes, and bias certainly spirited me up to do better.”* 
He was a stimulating, if an exacting critic, and he remained 
on terms of friendship with Lady Waterford till her "death 
in 1891. 

Another friendship formed through Ruskin’s repute as. 
an art-teacher left a deeper impress upon his life. Among 
Lady Waterford’s friends was Mrs. La 'I'ouche of Harristown, 
Kildare, in which county Mr. Ifi Touche occupiod a position 
of importance. Lady Waterford had introduced Ruskin to 
Mrs. La Touche in London, and presently she, with her 
daughter Rose, paid a visit to Denmark lliU. “I have too 
*long delayed,” wrote Mrs. La Touche (Feb. 1858 ), " thanking 
you, in my own name and Rose’s, for the pleasant hours we 
spent last Thursday. You, who li^e with and for Art, will 
not earily guess how much enjoyment you afforded to me 
who am ’’wholly unaccustomed to such an atmosphere — out 


T^ fftory of Two N(AU Liva, 
by Angnitof J. C. Hare, 1893, 
voL iL p. 4?e. , 

* Ibid., p. 479. Buskin’s use 
of tbs WMd "stunning” reflects 
Us h^moatse with Dante Bos- 
Mti^ hi whose eirble "stunning” 
aBd"ataniMr ” were the faroorite 
tome of a&niration. In a letter 
to Ua mother (July 1, 18U) Boe- 
eelti wrote An astounding erent 
is to ooBW off to-moRDW. 1%e 


Marchioness of Waterford has ex- 
pressed a wish to Buskin to see 
me pmt in water-colour, as she 
says my method is inscrutable to 
hw. She ie herself an excellent 
artist, and would have been really 
greet, I bsUeve, if not bom such 
aawell and such a stunner ’’(Donts 
Oabritl Sauetti: km Family Lttkn, 
1859, vnL iL p. 140). 

* lML, . voL iiL 251, 854. 
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OEIAF. of Dreamland. The 'Yal d'Aost%* and the BoMe^ itod 

some of t})^ Turners have been before me ever Bose 
was very eloquent about them on the way home; she ViU 
not forget them, and will refer to them in memory heieaft|W 
with better understanding of their meaning.” The lett^, 
which is printed in the Memmr of Mrs. La Touche, goes on 
to discuss the beauties of London sunsets and of the AUantdo 
coasts in Ireland. It is the letter of a clcTer woman and of 
a dose reader of Buskin's booka “Extremely pretty still, 
herself,” Buskin says of her, in describing their first meet* 
ing; “not at all too old to learn many things; but mainly 
anxious about her children. . . . Named, by her cleverest and 
fondest friend, ‘ Lacerta’—to signify that^she had the grace 
and wisdom of the serpent, without its ^isoa” Bose, the 

second daughter, was nine years old on January 8, 1858 

< 

“ Neither toll nor short for her age ; a little stiff in her way <ff 
standing. The eyes rather deep blue at that time, and faUef; and 
softer than afterwards. Lips perfectly lovely in profile;— a little 
too wide, and hard in edge, soon in front ; die rest of the features 
what a fair, well-bred Irish girl’s usually are; the hair, perh|p^.. 
more graceful in short curl round the forehead, and softer dian out 
sees often, in the close-bound tresses above the neck. . . 

Buskin at the time was nearly forty ; they were half a iife' 
asunder 

“ ' I thought you so ugly,’ she told me^ afterwards. She didn't 
quite mean that; but only, her mother having talked mneh of toy 
'greatness’ to her, she had expected me to be sometBing like 
Garibaldi, or the Elgin Theseus ; and was extremely diaa|qiphited.|' 

Tbf mother, admiring Buskin, knowing his kindness, and 
dealing to have the gifts of her daughters rightly devdk){»ed, 
begged that he would take an interest in their 
He oonsented ghdly, and was made free of thmr 
,, room in Norfolk Street. And tirus began the rmaUUMyrSiiii 
tVb iitge^, of Buskin’s life. 
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ART CENSOR 
( 1855 - 1869 ) 

*‘Foem by a Fbbpbotlt Fubioub Aoaobmioian. 

I takes and paints, 

Hears no complaints, 

And sells before I’m dry ; 

Till savage Ruskin 
He sticks his tusk in, 

Then nobody will buy. 

N.B * — Confound Ruskin ; only that won’t come into poetry 
— but it’s ttue.” — Punch, 

. Tbk vogue of Ruskin’s books* on art, and his wide oirele 
of Maids, pupils, and admirers, naturally led to frequent 
appeals for his opinion on current works (>f art. His private 
, diqiies and letters show that ho was oonslantly being asked 
by amateurs for advice as to what they should buy ; and a 
oMef object of his books was to teach disciples what they 
should admire. A series of Academy Notea, begun in 1856 
and continued annually until 1869, was thus undertaken 
to seiye as a kind of " circular letter,” telling people “ the 
pioture% in the Exhibitions of the year which appear to me 
most interesting, either in their good qualities or in their 
failure.” The later* Notes included the principal water- 
odour e;^bitions, and the French Ghdlety, as well as the 
Royal Academy. The Notes were intended also as particular 
eiitidstns designed to support and illustrate general state- 
ments in Buskin's workk The success of his letters to 
the Timea oa the Pre-Ra p hadites in stenting Ae 

tide of hostile critioiun against the^fotfng scho6l,' proWbly 
suggested to him the more r^tular and methodical exercise 
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CHAP, oi his now considerable authority. I do not at all oare,” 
^ he vrote in s letter of 1854 to Dr. FumiTall, “ for reputatikn 
in the matter. I mutt speak if I see people thinkhig what 
I know is wrong, and if there is any chance of my beiii|' 
listened to. I don’t say I wouldn’t care for reputation if I 
had it, but until people are ready to receive all I say about 
Art as ' unquestionable,’ just as they receive what Faraday 
tells them about Chemistry, I don’t consider myself to have 
any reputation at all worth caring about.” It was as one 
claiming authority that Ruskin wrote his Academy Notes. 

" Twenty years of severe labour,” he said, “ devoted exclu- 
sively to the study of the principles of Art, have given me 
the right to speak on the subject with a measure of confi- 
dence.” He exercised the right boldly; his criticisms were 
fearless and trenchant. They may be described from this 
point' of view as a revival in prose form of the Lyric Odes to 
the Royal Academiemna which Dr. Wolcot, writing as Peter 
Pindar, had put out seventy years before (1782-86). Ruskin 
showed no respect for names merely as names. He abased, 
so far as in him lay, some of the proud ; he exalted many 
who were at the time of no reputation. "He does not 
condescend,” wrote a reviewer, by way of reducing the Notes 
ad absurdum, “to notice Mr. Hart; but sees a future of 
good in Mr. Leighton.” Hme has in both cases vindicated, 
Ruskin’s criticism. In 1855 Leighton (then twenty-five 
years of age) exhibited the picture, now in the Royal Collec- 
tion, of “ Cimabue’s Madonna carried in procession through 
the streets of Florence.” Ruskin gave a long notice of &e 
picture, extolling its beauty and defending it against pertain 
technical criticisms, but adding some others' of his own^ 
Th^ importance which he thus attached to the picture 
induced Browning to take the young artist to see Ruddn, 
and much friendly intercourse followed. Leightop was one 
^ of the young painters who had taken to heart the iagnaotioia 
given to them in the fin^ volume of Modem PjBtvaten ; 'the 
preparation for an hutorioal painter must be, he fititk tire 
faititM |tddy of nati^* He valued highly, as his letteis ' 

^ Sm Us citation of RaSBn*s vmd* in n ktter of 18B8 (L^ if Lord 
Liightoe, voL i p. 100). 



RECiOGNTnOM OF R1S1M6 TALENT IW 

show, Boskii^ oriU«mi of his jaetures, tfaov^h modosdy OH&P. 
disolsiming tho moie enthudsstio of the praise. Raskin ^ 

. had*vritten in 1864 of “the development of what he osUs 
<enormoae>power and sense of beauty.' ” Leighton did not 
deny that he had some sense of beauty, but " 1 haw not," 
he wrote, “and never shall haw enormous power.” Buskin 
was “ in one of his queer moods,” he writes at an earlier time 
(1861), “when he came to breakfast with me — ^he spent his 
time looking at my portfolio and praised my drawings most 
lavishly — he did not even look al the pictwres. However, 
nothing could be more cordial than he is to me.” 

Not all the painters whom Buskin selected for notice 
won renown; but looking over these Notes after half a 
oentu^has elapsecT, the reader will be struck, as Mr. Colling* 

^ wood has observe<L by the shrewdness with which Buskin 
“ put his finger upon the weak points of the various artists, 
and no less upon their strong points”; and will remark 
“ how many of the men he praised as beginners have risen 
to eminence, hpw many he blamed have sunk from a specious 
popularity into oblivion. . . . The men who laid their failure 
to his account were the weaklings whom he urged to at- 
tempts beyond their powers, with kindly support miscon- 
strued into a prophecy of success.” ^ 

^ {t was a main object of the Notes to encourage and 
trace the growth of the Pre-Raphaelite influence. In what- 
'.ever respects British art after 1855 showed an advance in 
'sinoerity of purpose and thoroughness of study, much of the 
credit is due to the criticisms of Buskin which at once in- 
tqnred or confirmed the painters and directed the taste of 
the pubUc. A considerable portion of Academy Notes is 
devoted to Millais, whose genius Buskin was the first to 
proclaim, and never ceased to acknowledge, though he felt 
unpelled to blame what he considered signs of some falling 
away on the artist’s part from the ideals of his youth. This 
was. in thevNctes for 1857, in which Buskin, in noticing “Sir 
Isombras at the Ford ” and “ The E^pe of a Heretic,” ex* 

'horted Millais to “return to quiet perfisotness of work.” 

Millais latterly resatted this critimsm, and believed it to be 
* usd Bvdtin, 1900, 
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* § ■€. 

OHAP. inipired by personal mottres.* The &et8 a^galsTe sodi a , 

^ supporitioa Buskin’s notices of Millais’s {^uies in 1665 
and 1856 were enthdnastio. In 1859 he repeated his wani' 
ing of 1857, but extolled the artist’s "m^htj painting,” 
Millus’s criticism of his critic at this period is interestii^ : 

Buskin will be du^sted this year, for all the rubbiah 
he has been praisiog before being sent into the Boyal 
Academy has now bad places. There is a wretched work 
like a photograph of some place in Switzerland, evidently 
punted under his guidance, for he seems to have lauded 
it up sky-high ; and that is jvM where it is m the minia- 
ture room! He does not understand my work, which is 
now too broad for him to appreciate, and I think his eye is 
only fit to judge the portnuts of insecta*’ * The " wretched 
work like a photograph” was £ret;t’8 Pre-Baphaelite 
landscape, “Val d’ Aosta.” It was not Buskin who had 
changed his tone for unworthy personal motives; it was 
Millais who had changed his artistic methods. Mor is 
it true to say that Buskin was incapable of understand- 
ing the broader brush-work of Millais. On the contrary, he 
expressed profound admira^on for the free-hand p ainting of 
the master. What he found amiss was a certain slovenlineas, 
as he deemed it, alike in conception and in treatment. And 
did not the artist himself show some premonition wh^ he 
wrote in the older days, *' People had better buy my picturw 
now, when I am working for fame, than a few years lator,. 
when I shall be married and working for a wife and 
children”? No one, it will be seen, was quicker than 
Buskin to applaud, when towards the end of Uie arttst’s 
career he returned to the more poetical 'and^ imagina- 
tive themes of his youth. I recall a conversation whudr I 
l&d with Buskin on the {doture-shows of 1886 — the year 
of Millus’s “The Onuthologist, or dre Bulu^ Pasuon.” 
“There ate only three things,” said Buskin, “wo^ 
at. One is Millus’s big ^ture at the Academy— -wBh the 
entirety noble old -man and the noble young girl in front. 
Tkciaeooind it Briton Biviere’s Stolen Kitte8;.aad the tiuiid 
* 14 ?*<'”dA*Navr^JCilIiiw,vol.L p..in, , 
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THE NOTES AJ4D LANDSCAPE 

« % 

is ft little drawing of Mra Allingham’s at the Old Water- CHAP. 
Colour Society. In all Millus’s other pictures there is his ^ 
scorAful flinging of unfinished work ; but there’s never any 
denying his''^wer. Whether ho is good one year, or bad, 
he is always the most powerful of them all." '* I have never 
seen any work of modem art with more delight and admira- 
tion than this," he wrote of the same picture; and of the 
Exhibition of Millais’s Works at the Grosvenor Gallery in 
1886 he said:— 

“ Looking bock now on the painter’s career — crowned as it has 
lately been by some of the best pieces of freehand painting in the 
world, I am more disposed to regret his never having given expres- 
sion to hi& power of abimal-painting, wholly unrivalled in its kind, 
than anf of the shortcomings in his actual work. — J. B., 1886.” 

It was a signal merit of Ruskin’s Academy Notes that 
he called attention year after year to pieces of modest and 
quiet flandscape by painters then unknown, which might 
otherwise havei escaped notice altogether. His encourage- 
ment gave the decisive impetus to Alfred Hunt; he detected 
and praised the beautiful and stfll too little known work of 
Inchbold ; he was among the warmest, as among the earliest, 
admirers of J. C. Hook; his criticisms culled attention to 
the pictures of Brett, and Boyce, and Knight, of Henry 
Moore, and of Mr. Raven and Mr. Whaite. Among foreign 
‘painters, Ruskin was the first to call attention in this country 
to the domestic idyls of Fr^ro. 

With some of the punters Rusldn sought friendship, in 
order that he might the better encourage and assist them. 

Thus in 1858 he spent some time in Switzerland with Inch- 
bold, and in later years continued to befriend, and also play 
the master to, the artitft. He gives, with a touch of humour 
not to be taken too literally, an account of all this in a letter 
to his father:— 

“Tubis, Avgust 9 [1868].— The two little drawings of which 
yon qieak in my bedroom are Inchbold’s ; the cottage one, I chose 
and made him draw at Laulerbnwnen ; the Thun, bought when 
he couldn’t sell anything, to hdp him a little. It isn’t good for 
VOL. I. 2 C 



4M J. W. INCHfiOUW. BRETT 

f t 

CHAP, mnohi bat it is like a eireet Bvias eveniDg. 1 iraated and oidored 

TCTC 

of him (paying him when he was at Chamouni laat year) four more 
cottages; but he got entirely off the rails at Chamooni, aifl the 
cottages are faUures. I stayed with him some time, ot rather made 
him stay with me, at Bellinzona, in order to make him understand 
where he was wrong. He was vexed with his work and yet thought 
it was right, and didn't know why he didn’t like it, nor why nobody 
liked it. It was a delicate and difficult matter to make him gradually 
find out his own faults (it's no use telliwj a man of them), and 
took me a fortnight of innuendoes. At last I think 1 succeeded in 
making him entirely uncomfortable and ashamed of himself, and then 
I left him.” 

So also Kuskin was for some years on terins of helpfi&l friend- 
ship with Brett. The following letter of 1838 refers* to the 
picture which Millais rejoiced to find " skied " : — 

Turin, August 26. — I mentioned that Mr. Brett was with me 
at La Tour. He has been here a week to-day. I sent for lum at 
Villeneuve, Val d’Aosta, because I didn’t like what he said in bis 
letter about his present work, and thought he wanted some lecturing 
like Iiichbold : besides that, He could give me some useful hints. 
He is much tougher and stronger than Inchbold, and takes more 
hammering; but 1 think he looks more miserable every day, and 
have good hope of making him completely wretched in a day ov 
two more— and then 1 shall send him back to his castla He is 
living in that castle which I sketched so long ago in Val d'Aosta-— 
Ch&teau St. Pierre.” 

Brett’s picture was bought by Ruskin, and hung in the 
drawing-room at Heme Hill until his death. ^ 

In cases where Ruskin was not personally known to 
Che painters, his criticisms often were no less powerful in 
suggestion, encouragement, or rebuke. For instijnoe, at the 
beginning of the Notes for 1858 he had pointed otrt the 
beauty of the delicate pink of apple blossoms agaiort the 
soft dear blue of*a spring sky, and expressed his surprise 
that smmg all the modest and gentle beauties of naturd 
which the new school had particularly made it their study 
to express, uoue of them should have chosen this. In the 
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flzhilHtaooi ^ Ae fdloirii^ jew, it vu notioed thst “ duee O H^ . 
diatiiBguaihed wtists had aet themaelTea the tadt in ooiw ^ 
ae^peboe.” 1 

Of another critieism of Ruakin’a — that in the Notea of 
1858 Cwrick’a “ Weary Life"— -a fine and tonohing ind* 
dent ia recorded. Ruskin was abroad at the time 

“YokinB wished me to name to yon,” wrote Ids father (June 3, 

1858), “tha,t Carrick, when he read your criticism on ‘Weary Life,' 
came to him with the cheque Vokins had given, and said your 
remarks were all right, and that he could not take the price paid 
by Vokins, the buyer ; he would alter the picture. Vokins took back 
I the money, only agreeing to see the picture when it was done.” 


II 

Such anecdotes illustrate the interest which Ruskin’s 
critioigms excited, and the influence which they exerted. 
“ Hr. Ruskin's authoritative Notes,” wrote a reviewer in 1868, 
" are now looked anxiously for by a number of ductile people, 
as something dogmatic and decisive, from which there is 
no appeal . . . Besides, Mr. Ruskin’s trenchant self-assertion 
of censorship creates a sort of tumult itmong artists, which 
is caught up and echoed by people out of d'.»orB, and enjoyed 
IHth* all the zest of a scandal.”* It was not, however, only 
"trenchant self-assertion” that gave influence to his Notes. 
He wrote with authority, but he ga^e chapter and verse for 
it, and his criticisms were such as appealed to artists, as 
weD as to the general public. It is sometimes said that 
Ruskin showed no knowledge or appreciation of pictures as 

r 

^ Nftmdly, Millaii in hit From liillait (who pnintf bioMomi 
J. C. Horfley in at big m babitt’ heads, growing 
**BkNMim*time,” and Ifr. Hughes on trees in full leaf) down to the 
in **The King's Orchard " (Fcono- sorriest scrub who seeks a tesoher's 
fliMf^MayS8,l859). So in another certificate from the Department 
ccitiqoe we read: "Baskin has of Art, all appear to hare taken 
much to answer for. Probably the apple-ldoiiom ferer, and to 
fueh an araJanolie of misoonoep- hare painted the blossoms when 
tkm end untruth was never let at the height of their dplirium." 
kwee on the patient art-loving, * Tks May Ifififi. 
nstoe- loving, wanderer before. 
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CHAP, pictures, that he cared onlj for meaning and not at all 
^ method, that he judged art from a purely literaiy standard.* 
This view can only be entertiuned by those vhose knoarladge 
of Buskin’s works is partial or superficial ; it is*oompletdy 
traversed by the criticisms in Academy Notes,* In the Notes 
on Front and HwnJt, of a later date, Buskin reaffirms a 
principle which he had often previously asserted — that 
"interest in the story of a picture does not in the least 
signify a relative interest in the art of painting,” and 
that the first thmg needful in these matters is "to 
understand what painting is as mere punting." Buskin’s 
critics may say, if they like, that the technical standards 
he applied were mistaken; to say that he applied none 
at all is to state what is simply not the case.^ It is 
amusii^ to find that at the time whei\ these critiques on 
the Academy appeared, the objection taken to them in the 
press was that they were too technical, and not sufficiently 
" literary.” Thus one of the critics, in noticing the pamphlet 
of 1856, cites Buskin’s remarks about l|olman Hunt’s 
"Light of the World" — that "no one could sympathise 
more with the general feelmg in it,” but that "unless it had 
been accompanied with perfectly good nettle painting” he 
would never have praised it; and then continues, "Let any 
one realise his own state of mind if he believed the ^h^ 
of the World to bo, indeed, before him ; and if he thinks in 
that Blessed Presence he could have any eye for nettles,! 
he will tolerate Mr. Buskin’s criticism, admire the tempm 
. of his mind, and think him a sound art critic : not other< 
wise.”* So, t^ain, another reviewer complained of Buskin 
for making technical objections to a picture by Egg which 
was "BO full of pointed narrative.”* 

‘ See, tor iuitence, a leoture judge. Ik ooneidar the eritieiam 
on Boeldn delivered at the Royal of Boherte’e “Haomo at Mihai** 
Aoadeinyb]rMr.yalPrinsep,BA., (1857); orthatofMaftiWe^Pettt 
and Ksported in the Wsetmuuiir the Gfreat” (1887): theee in tiie 
AwHe of January 80, 1803. oheervationeof aetudamt of natUm 

* See, tor instance, to the and a aketeher. 
note on Herhert'a "King Lear” * The Omrdiim, July ISSd.^ 

(1866): orlbidain of that muio- * The AriJewiio^Augnat 1886, 

aoopio and tedinioal oharaoter ^ 838. 
not the work of a merely literary 
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In. this ocouMxion it is interasting to romaric hov in OHJlP> 
tlM^ Notes, as in other writings of the some or later date, ^ 
Roi^ uses musical analogies to enforce his points. Thus 
in discus^^ the system of l^ht and shade in a wateiHJolour 
drawing by Fripp, he remarks that “ treble notes most not 
be sharp imd thm; the higher they are the more tender 
they must be, and in a certain sense the richer; it is the 
rich trebles that are sweet and precious." In the Elements 
of Drawing (1856), and again in The Two Pallia (1868), he 
constantly turns to music in order to illustrate artistic 
points, in the criticism of painting, which are best, or only, 
to be understood in terms of the sister art. Those who 
imagine^ that Rusk^ had no eye for the subtler harmonies 
of piqi^ures as pictures would do well to consider these 
.passages and to compare with them what he says about 
the essentially “ decorative ” art of Albert Moore (1875)? 

Buskin’s annual Notes attracted, then, much attention ; 
and Punch, reflecting the public opinion of the day, pub- 
lished the "Pnem by a Perfectly Furious Academician” 
which I have placed at the head of this chapter. The Notes 
were, as an artist of the time bears witness, " eagerly looked 
for and as eagerly purchased.” ‘ Artists, as we know, " never 
read criticisms,” but they somehow discover what the critics 
^ay.» The pleasure of some who were favourably noticed, 
the wrath of those who were severely handled or (perhaps 
* worse still) not mentioned at all, may be traced in several 
memoirs of the period. Men who bad* Buskin’s ear took 
measures to induce him to notice unregarded merit. The 
bittetness of those who dissented from his opinioiks may be 
judged ^m the tone of a criticism of the first number of 
Academy Notea in the Qtuvrtedy Beview. Buskin was 
therein accused of cold and hardened habit,” "an un- 
feeling heiyrt,” and of “ malice, bitterness, and uncharitable- 
ness”; and covert allusions were introduced to his personal 
siEtizB.* In a lighter vein were various skits, in pen and 

„ * Pm and PmeS SteidM, hy H. whose pictures had been critidsed 

& Harks, BX, 1884, voLii.p. 168. in the Notes.' (See Xdtfri and 
* The sniter of tills Beview was Jwraate Lady EadUkt, vol. iL 
Mr]Ewtisin,vrifeoftiiePJt.A., p.88.) 
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CHAP, pencil, piose and vetae, which the Notes inqnred. Hie dots 
were sometimes shown to Buskin, stfd he eiqoyed 
Among the authors of such dcits was H. S. Markt^’*!||A.. 
who owed to his parody of the Notes lor the^||fiur 1866 « 
subsequent friendship with Buskin. “The Notes for the 
year 1856 I made the subject,” he says, “of a litde skit, 
with coloured caricatures of th» pictures, and parodies of 
Mr. Buskin’s style in writing and critical views. I bound 
the few pages roughly together, for the thing never got 
beyond manuscript form. ... At some gathering of artists 
Woolner told me that he had mentioned my brochure to 
Mr, Buskin, who immediately expressed a wish to see it. 
I posted it to him the next morning, lyith an explanatory 
line or two, which was promptly acknowledged by the great 
writer, who thanked me for sending him the Notes, 'and 
still' more for the compliment of you knowing I should 
enjoy them.’”^ Sir Edward Hamley also wrote a skit on 
"Mr. Dusky’s” Notes, and Buskin had moreover ‘‘many 
imitators as well as parodists. • 

But the frankness of his criticisms was not appreciated 
or understood. Buskin did not allow his personal feelings 
to lead him either to hostile or to favourable prejudice. He 
played the part of Minos with severe impartiality: “strictly 
examining the crimes" of all who entered the Academy. 
He had, as he claimed, the right to speak with authority; 
but it must be confessed that he sometimes spoke also with*' 
arrogance. As, for instance, in the passage added to the 
first number, where he says that when he has attaeked a 
picture it wUl hereafter Iw found that “the wmst poliqy 
which the friends of the artist can possibly adc^ be 
to defend it” Nor can it have been any comfort to artists 
* thus attacked to learn that be never skid half what he oonld 
say in dispraise. Among the artists thus ohaptened was 
David Boberts, B.A. “I’eeling, perhtqw,” says an Aoade- 
miciabi with much sympathy, “ that Boberts might find B 
difScult to reconcile an attempt to do him a serious ii^niy 
with the usual interpretation of the term firiffisdship, ^ 
ctiUc wrote a private note to the artist, exfdaining his action 
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on the hypothfiis of a self-imposed duty to the pablie« and OBUkP. 
oon<duded his note by the expresmon of a hope tibat seTore 
tf^li^sm would not interfere with the unoere feeling of 
&i^Ddshi|harUoh the writer hoped would always exist,” etc., 
ete. To %is Roberts replied that the first time he met 
tibe oritxo he would give him a mmd thrashing; and he 
▼entured to " hope that a broken head would not interfere 
with the sincere feeling of friendship which bo hoped would 

always exist," etc., etc.^ “ D the fellow,” exclaimed one 

young artist, “ why doesn’t he back his friends ? ” 


III 

Alter 1859 the Notes were suspended. “ Thenceforward," 
* Ruskin explained, 'Mt seemed to me useless, so far as ^ists 
were concerned, to continue criticism which they would 
esteejn dishonourable unless it was false.”* In 1875, how- 
ever, the publication of Academy Notes was resumed for 
that year only, and only the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy itself was noticed. Ruskin had, on a first in- 
spection, been so much pleased with some of the pictures 
of the year that he determined to write ” an entirely good- 
humoured sketch” of modem English painting. In this 
‘’resdhre, he found it impossible to persevere; it was much 
more nearly achieved eight years later in the Oxford course 
of lectures on The Art of England. Further inspection of 
the ExMbition made it appear* typical to him of tendencies 
in modem life and thought which it was his prerogative 
to chastise. It was in this mood that, in writing to Mr. 
WedderBuro, he said,. “ The R A. Exhibition is so important 
that I must write a ‘^Notes ’ upon it as I used to do." After 
all, whatever theories of their function may be entertained 
by artist/, their work cannot but be in a measure both 
didactio and historical ; didactic, m that for good or evil it 
stimulates the fancy or directs the thoughts of spectators; 

> My At^tMografkiy and Reminiiemea, by W. P, Frith, AA., 1887, 
foL i. p. 188. 

*.Ptebee to the JVotci of 1876. 
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historic^, in thd it corresponds to the feeing and interests 
of the time. It was from this point of view that Boskin 
found the Exhibition of 1875 particularly instruotive;^^aDd 
this explains the different form into which hky^tes were 
now thrown. He did not take the reader rodim the rooms 
in order, but grouped the notable pictures under various 
heads according to thdr subject-matter. That he enjoyed 
his work, and was satisfied with the devil ” he put into it, 
appears from one of the familiar letters to his bookseller- 
friend, Mr. F. S. Ellis: There’s a nice spicy flavour in it 
now, I think — as a whole — quite a ‘loving cup’ for the 
Academy.” And in a similar vein he wrote to Mr. Allen, 
“ These Academy Notes will have some sting in them at any 
rate; they have cost me dreadful trSuble.” Just as in 
Carlyle, the judicious reader makes some mental alfowance 
for ^he sardonic humour of that artist in vituperation, so 
Buskin’s work will never be rightly understood except by 
those who remember that there was in him, and especially, 
in his later writings, a certain element of elfish humour. 



CHAPTER XXI 


TURNERS EXECUTOR 
( 1861 - 1852 , 1856 - 1858 , 1861 - 1862 , 1881 ) 

The account of gain and loss, of gifts and gratitude, between 
Turner and his countrymen, was for ever closed. He could 
only be left to his quiet death *at Chelsea, — the sun upon his 
face j they, to dispose a length of funeral through Ludgate, and 
bury, with threefcSd honour, his body in 8t. Paul’s, his pictures 
at^Gharing Cross, and his purposes in Chancery.” — Preface to 
Modem Painters, vbl. iii. 

Letters, catalogues, notes and reports upon Turner's Bequest 
to the British Nation occupied a large part of Buskin's time 
and thought tduring the years 1856-58 ; in the present 
chapter a connected account is given of this branch of his 
life's work. • 

I 

* Turner died on the 19th of December 1851. Buskin was 
at Venice at the time, at work upon The Stones of Venice. 
His father at once sent the news to him, and he replied as 
follows : — 

December 28 , 1851 . — I received your letter some hours ago, 
idling me of the death of my earthly Master. I was quite prepared 
for it, an^ am perhaps more relieved than distressed by it— though 
saddened. It will not affect my health, nor alter my arrangements. 
The sorrow which did me harm was past when I first saw that his 
mind had entirely failed ; but I hope I shall have another letter 
from you soon, for I cannot tell by this whether it has yet been 
ascertained that his portfolio is safe or whether--of which I lived 
*in continual dread — ^he has destroyed anything. I shdl not enter 
^to any particolars about pictures to-night — ^being Sunday — but 
merely sit down to acknowledge your letter. For one thing I 
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one now looks at the paper touched by his hand— the sort of 
which it obtains as that on which something of his life remaiftSk I 
haTc the Famley^am you the Rigi — beside me, perimM the most 
touching picture of the two now; 1 think it more beautiful than 
I ever did before.” 

The contents of Turner’s will had not yet reached him, 
and Buskin supposed that the master’s portfolios would come 
into the market. His first concern, therefore, was to write 
to his father with instructions of what he was to buy : — 

Monday mommg [December 29].— I slept very well, only 
waking early. I feel it a little more than I thought 1 should, 
however-- everything in the sunshine and the sky so talks^of him. 
Their Great Witness lost. ... 

‘^Touching pictures — the first and most important of all are the 
original sketches of my St. Gothard and Qoldau ; and, if possible, 
the original sketches of all the Swiss drawings we have. . . r These* 
sketches are in such pure thin water*oolour that you may crumple 
them like bank-notes, without harm. There are, 1 know, unless 
he has destroyed them, a vast ^quantity, for which the public won*t 
care a farthing. It is just possible that for five or six hundred 
pounds you might secure the whole mass of them — ^getting tbem 
for from three to four guineas each, or even less. I don’t itmeau- 
all his sketches, but all hie Swiee eketchee since I 84 I, ... 1 
understand the meaning of these sketches, and I can work them 
up into pictures in my head, and reason out a great deal of the 
man from them which I cannot from the drawings. Besides, no 
one else will value them, and I should like to show what they 
are. By-the-bye, Griffith mentioned some of Fribouri^ which I 
have^ever seen — very fine; please try to see these, and do try 
to get some of those above mentioned: I have been so often 
disappointed about these sketches that I feel as if there were 
spme fatality in them.” . 

Ruskin was again, and4n a double sense, to be disappointed. 
The sketches and drawings left by Turner were not to past 
into the possession of his disciple and inteq^ireter, end they 
were to be treated witfi' seanty respect by those whose 
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pfoperfy they became. Bat all this was not yet known by OHiiF. 

and his instructions to his father continued in many 
letters. A few days later Raskin heard that he had been 
appointed executor by Tumer» and the contents of the 
will-— with its bequest of pictures and drawings to the nation, 
and of the bulk of his other property to found a Charitable 
Institution for Decayed Artists — became known. There 
was no legs^y to Ruskin, except of nineteen guineas to him 
(as also to each of the other executors) to buy a mourning 
ring. ** Nobody can say you were paid to praise/' wrote 
Ruskin'^B father; sending also an interesting description of 
Turner's house:— 

“ I Save just beA through Turner's house with Qriffith. His 
labourlis more astonishing than his geniua There are £80,000 of oil 
* pictures, done and undone. Boxes, half as big as your stud]^ table, 
filled with drawings and sketches. There are copies of Liber Studio- 
rum iff fill all your drawers and more, and house walls of proof plates 
in reams — they may go at Is. each. * . , 

** Nothing sfnee Pompeii so impressed me as the interior of 
Tamer’s house ; the accumulated duf t of forty years partially cleared 
off ; daylight for the first time admitted by opening a window on the 
finest productions of art buried for forty years. The drawing-room 
^haSy^it is reckoned, £25,000 worth of proofs, and sketches, and draw- 
ings, and prints. It is amusing to hear dealers saying there can be 
no Idber Studiorums — when I saw neatly packed and well labelled as 
many bundles of Liber Studiorum as would fill your entire bookcase, 

, and England and Wales proofs in packed and labelled bundles like 
re&ms of paper, as I told you, piled nearly to ceiling. . . . ^ 

‘‘Thejhouse must be as dry as a bone— the parcels wore appa- 
rontly quite uninjured. The very large pictures were spotted, but 
not much. They stood 4eaning, one against another, in the large low 
rooms. Sope finUhed go to nation, many unfinished not : no frames. 

Two are given unconditional of gallery building— wy fine : if (and 

> The LQfer Stndiortm proofs dealer, for £10,000 ; but as he was 
not ultimately peas to the not given an opportunity of in- 
nation, but remained the property specting them in detail, he declined 
of tibe next-of-ldn. It is said that the offer. They then were sent to 
they were offmd to Chunbart, the auction, and fetohed £90,000. 
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OHAP , this is a condition) placed betide Claeid^, The style mndt like the 
laying on in Windmill Lock in dealer’s hands^ which, now is 
cleaned, comes out a real beauty* I belieye Turner loTod it TBe will 
desires all to be framed and repaired, and put into th#best showing 
state ; as if he could not release his money to do this till he was 
dead. The top of his gallery is one ruin of glass and patches of 
paper, now only just made weather-proof. . . . 

saw in Turner’s rooms, Oeo. Marlande and WHeom^ and 
ClaudeSj and portraits in various styles, all by Turner, He copied 
every man, was every man first, and took up his own style, casting 
all others away. It seems to me you may keep yo^r money, and 
revel for ever and for nothing among Turner’s Works.” 

% • 

Buskin himself (January 1) confessed to being " at. first a 
little pained at all the sketches being thus for ever out of, 
my fbaoh ; yet I am so thoroughly satisfied and thankful for 
^e general tenour of the will that I can well put up with 
my own loss. Indeed I shall gain as much as I lose— 4n the 
power of always seeing all his works in I.ondon, free of 
private drawing-rooms. If the rest of the executors would 
only make me curator of the gallery I should be perfectly 
happy.” “1 understand now” (January 6), be added, "bis 
continual and curious hedtation in parting with a picture ; 
he was always doubtful if he had money enough foB his 
great purpose, and yet wanting to keep as many pictures 
together as possible,” Buskin was enthusiastic and eager 
to take up the duties and opportunities which seemed to 
be opening before him. He planned to leave his work at 
Venice and pay a flying visit to London. This idea, on 
second thoughts, he abandoned. His father pressed him to 
undertake a Life of Turner. This idea, also, on reflection, 
he a£amdpned ; it would be work enot^h to plan and build 
and arrange and interpret the great Turner (Mte^: — 

"Stii January [1862]. ... I have been thinking obont writ- 
ing Tnmei's life, bat h&ve nearly made up my mind to let it 
alone^ merdy working in sneh Uts of it as please me iridi Modern 
Painten. fiiognphy is n^in my way. Beaidei^ I dmtid be too 
long abont it; there will be a doaen lives of him out beftve 
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nhw i>tald be rndj. It would be curious if I got ibe wboie C Wi>P » 
ebllfstion of bis works to illustrutei and esplain, and build the 
galle^' for — and so take the position of bis Interpreter to future 
generations.*o 

That porition Buskin was to hold, but not in tbeVay he 
dreamed of. For it soon appeared that the will was to 
be contested. Buskin did not think that the opposition 
would be serious; still less did it enter his head that all 
Turner’s mun purposes would be defeated. He made no 
doubt that the jnctures would, in aooordanoe with the 
painter’s wish, be kept together, and that a Turner’s Gallery 
would, as he directed, be built to receive them. The only 
question* which seehed open to him was who should have 

the deligning and ordering of the Gallery : — 

• • 

** January 1 [1852]. ... I hope and believe tha? the 
National Gallery people won't build a new wing, but will leave |is 
to do It ; and that it will be a year or two before it is begun, and 
that then I shall%ave the management of it — (this between you and 
me) — ^for I would build such a gallery as should set an example for 
all future picture galleries. I have had it in my mind for years. I 
would build it in the form of a labyrinth, all on ground storey, but 
with ventilation between floor and ground ; in f^rm of labyrinth, 

\hat^n a small space 1 might have the gallery as long as I chose — 

. lighted from above — opening into larger rooms like beads upon a 
chain, in which the larger pictures 8houl(i[ be seen at their right 
distance, but aUl on the line, never one picture above another. Each 
{MOture with its light properly disposed for it alone — in its little 
teoesB or chamber. Each drawing with its own golden case and 

A 

dosing doors— with guardians in every room to see that these were 
always closed when no«one was looking at that picture. In the 
middle of the room — glass cases with the sketches, if any, for the 
drawing or pctnre, and proofs of aE engravings of it. Thus the mass 
of diffnsed interest would be so great that there would never be a 
crowd anywhere : no people jostling each other to see two pictures 
liutig dose together. Romn for everybody to see everything. The 
roof of double plate-glass of the finest kind, doping as in Crystal 
iUaes^ bnt very differently put together : no drip. £50,000 would 
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CHAP, do it all spleadidly, and leave £30,000 for intertid^ for r^ain, aad 
^ «orvante’aalaiioe.*’» 

Buskin was never to build this labyrinthine Turner Gallery. 
We most of us, said Goethe, begin life by conceiving mag* 
nifioent buildings which we intend to erect, but we are 
satisfied at the close of life if we have cleared away a small 
portion of the ground. Buskin’s Turner Gallery, with its 
spacious dispositions for the due display of the artist’s 
works in all sorts, was destined, no less than Turner’s own 
gift to his profession, to be a Fallacy of Hope ; but Buskin 
was able, as we shall presently see, to do a great deal 
towards clearing away obstacles to the exhibition of a 
portion at least of the master’s drawing 

The story of the last and saddest of all Turner's Fallacies 
of Hope belongs rather to the life of Turner than to that 
of Bitkin. But some account of the will and its codicils 
is necessary in order to explain Buskin’s part in the 
matter. The reader requires, moreover, to bear in boind 
the fate of Turner’s bequest in perusing many passages 
of bitter irony or invective in Buskin’s works. The pur- 
poses which Turner had, at one time or another, in view 
in making his will were, roughly speaking, as follow : — 

(1) He left various small legacies to his relatives and 
other persons intimately connected with him. 

(2) He bequeathed to the National Gallery “ the follow- 
ing pictures or paintings by myself, namely. Dido BuUdimg 
Carthage, and the picture formerly in the Tabley Collec- 
tion . . . subject to, for, and upon the following reservations 
and restrictions only ; that is to say, I direct that the said 
pictures or paintings shall be hung, kept, or placed, that 
is to Bfijb jdvrtys between the two pictures painted by 
Claude, the Seaport and Mill”' * 

(3) To the Boyal Academy he bequeathed* a sum of 
mcmey for the purposes of a dmner on his birthday, of 
radowing a Professorship in Landscape, and of awuding 

> Whm the will oame to be 479 ("Son rising in a mist”) in 
proved, TnmeT’s property was IfationalGallery;tlisOlaadst,Not. 
valued at £140,000. 14 and 11 

* The Toners an Nos. 49f £id 
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evoiy two or £hf«e yean a Tomer^a Odd Medal to tbe 
beat landsoape. 

(4) "Ab to my finished Picturea, except the Two men* 
tbned in my will, I give and bequeath the same unto the 
Trustees of the National Gallery, provided that a room or 
rooms are added to the present National Gallery, to be, 
when erected, called Turner’s Gallery, in which such pic- 
tures are to be constantly kept, deposited, and preserved.” 
In the meanwhile the whole contents of his house in Queen 
Anne Street (including therefore unfinished pictures as 
well as finished) were to be kept intact. If the National 
Gallery did not build the Gallery within ten years, the 
bequest was to lapse, and the house was to bo used as a 
Turner (Gallery. 

(5) Lastly and principally, he directed that the residue 
of his estate, real and personal, should be devoted to estab- 
lishing “ a Charitable Institution for the maintenance and 
support of Poor and Decayed Male Artists, being bom in 
England and qf English Parents only and lawful issue.” 
This portion of his will was dated 1832, as also the bequest 
of the two pictures to be hur^.bedde the two by Claude. 
The appointment of Buskin as a Trustee and Executor was 
contained in a later codicil of 1848. 

^ l^he documents thus roughly summarised were volu- 
minous and obscure. Turner had not employed a solicitor 
>tb dn^t his will, but seems to have called in the assistmce 
of solicitors’ clerks. His style in writing was always misty, 
imd of all forms of obscurity that induced by the employ- 
meht of legal phraseology by laymen is the most unintelli- 
gible. One thing, however, was clear; the main purpose 
of Turner’s will was contrary to the Charitable Uses Act 
(9 George II. c. 36)» by which the Statutes of llortmain 
were extended to gifts to charities. The will was contested 
accordingly by the next-of-kin, and a bng Chancery suit 
was in prospect. Buskin, feeling that this was business for 
which he was little fitted, renounced the executorship. 
^To enable me to work quietly he wrote to his fathmr 
from Tmuoe (February 17, 1852X " 1 must beg you to get me 
out of the exeoutorsUp; as the thii^ now stands it would 
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OEAP. be mere madnesB in me to act, and bemdes. I ahonld get 
no good by it." 

Tbe disposition of Turner’s property was held in* sus- 
pense until 1866, when a compromise was agreed to by the 
parties, to which effect was given by a decree of the Court 
of Chancery, dated March 19, 1856. The Royal Academy 
received £20,000. The "Carthage" and the " Sun rising in 
a Mist" went to the National Gallery to hang beside the 
Claudes. The next-of-kin, whom Turner certainly intended 
to get next to nothing, got the bulk of the property 
(except the pictures); the Charity for Decayed Artists — 
the one thing upon which the testator’s mind was steadily 
fixed from first to last in his confusing dispositions — ^was 
entirely overthrown. The part of the decree, however, 
which more immediately concerns us, relfites to the pictures. 
By the settlement arrived at, “all the pictures, drawings, 
and sketches by the testator’s hand, without any distinction 
of finished or unfinished, are to be deemed as well given for 
the benefit of the public.” , 

It was at this point that Ruskm’s mterest in the matter 
revived. Though he had renounced his executorship, he 
still felt himself under a trust to Turner's memory to do 
what he could to promote the due arrangement and display 
of the works which had come into possession of the naj^on.,, 
The works in Turner’s rooms and portfolios coming within 
the description of the decree were to be selected by referees, ' 
and handed over to the Trustees of the Natiomd Gallery. 
This was done in the autumn of 1856, and Ruskin’s work 
was then to commence. Hearing when he was abroad that 
the Turner sketches and pictures and drawings h^ at last 
bewi h^ed over to the National Gallery, he hurried back 
to the serae of action. 


n 

There now ensued* a succesmon of the Letters, Reports, 
and Gatah^es frrom his pen 

(1) First came a lettw to the Times, October 28, 1856, 
in which Ruskin gave a;’)^liminaiy account of the treasures 
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now belonging to the nation. In the same letter he offered OBiu^« 
anggestions with regard to the best way of nuJcing the 
dranAngs and sketches accessible.'' With the oil-pictures 
he was nottconcemed ; but he felt that no one would treat 
the dmwinga ** with more scrupulous care, or arrange them 
with greater patience*’ than he would himself. He had 
doubts, as we have heard, whether anybody else would 
deem them of any value at all — an estimate which, so far 
as the official world was concerned, was to be sorrowfully 
fulfilled. He ofiered, accordingly, to undertake the task of 
sorting and arranging the whole collection of drawings and 
sketches. A few weeks later Buskin followed up his letter 
to the Times by a private one to Lord Palmerston, who 
had just become iArime Minister, and with whom he had 
some acquaintance.. The letter is here printed from a copy 
found among Buskin’s papers : — • 

**Denmabk Hill, ISth December^ 1856. — Mr Lord, — I am little 
used Co the formalities of business, and I pray your pardon if I 
do wrong in addfbssing you j but I believe rather that I did wrong 
in making an offer connected with the public service through an 
irregular channel. Will you permit me, in as short and few words 
as I can, to lay it before your Lordship? 

^'The number of drawings and sketches, by the late J. M. W. 

*Turiftr, now belonging to the nation, amounts to several— I believe 
^ to many — thousands. They were left by him in disorder, and the 
interest attaching to them depends in great, degree on the mode of 
their arrangement ; while further there are a large number of them 
whose subjects are at present unknown, but which, having devoted a 
great part of my life to inquiries into the mode of Tamer’s studying 
from natufe, I believe myself to be able, more or less, to elucidate. 

I am willing to arrangg and catalogue these sketches, making the 
catalogue as far as I can explanatory, and furnishing printed copies 
of it at my own expense to all public institations in such number as 
Her Majesty's Government may judge necessary. I am further ready 
to prepare and frame, for exhibition to the public, a hundred of the 
*iketcfaes, at my own cost, in order to show the practical working of 
the eystem on which I should wish them to be shown. It would 
thmrbe in the power of the Government to direct or modify, as they 

VOL. I. 2D 
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CHAP, saw good, the carrying out of the system in qneatioiit which, as I have 
already explained it in a letter which the Trustees of the National 
Gallery honoured me by their permission to lay befme them, T will 
not trouble your Lordship by detailing here. s 

“ This I am ready to do, on condition of having the Ouratorship, 
without salary, of the sketches in question, so that no operation in 
mounting, framing, or otherwise preparing them for exhibition could 
take place without my concurrence; my own directions respecting 
them being subject to the approval of that member of the Government 
who is responsible for the safety of the National Collectioa 

“I do not know if your Lordship attaches much importance to 
statements of motives : but, as 1 have spent great part of my life in 
endeavours to explain, and to vindicate the value of, the^works of 
Turner, I do not think I am deceiving myself, and assuredly I am 
not endeavouring to deceive you, in stating that my motives for< 
makidg this offer are, first, that I heartily desire the sketches may 
be taken care of, and believe I should take more loving care of them 
than any one else ; secondly, that I desire they should be useful to 
the public, and believe I could make them more useM by the way I 
would arrange them ; and lastly, that I should have much pleasure 
in the work itself. On this last ground I have good hope that the 
results I should obtain in a given period would not be less satis- 
factory than if the work were entrusted to a salaried oflScer. 

** Finally, as the simplest test of my fitness for the task, Fmay 
perhaps be permitted to refer to the preservation and arrangement of 
my own collection, now the third in importance among the private 
Turner collections of England. — am, my Lord, with sincere respect^ 
your Lordship’s humble and obedient servant, John Buskin.” 

Lord Pfidmorston must have promptly reoommeuded^uskin’s 
offeg to the favourable notioe of the Trustees of the Gallery, 
for early in February he was authorised by them to begin 
work as he proposed. This work occupied a c<^derable 
portion of his time during the early months of 1867, and 
thereafter until May 1868. 

(2) Meanwhile the Trustees and Directors on their part 
had heigaa to exhibit some of Turner’s works. By the* 
middle of November, ^^6, a selection of thirty-four oil- 
pictures, which had cleaned, varnished, and framed, 
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ms opened to public ozfailution in some of the lower rooms COUP, 
of Marlborough House (at that time assigned to lihe Soienoe 
and *Art Department). Buskin thel^upon set to work upon 
a desoriptiwe and explanatory catalogue. He woriced bard, 
and the hard work told oh him, for he notes in his diary 
that he felt symptoms of a nervous breakdown. The pamph- 
let was issued on January 12, 1857, and was entitled Ndes 
on the Twr^er OaUery at Ma/rUmrough Home, 1856, This 
catalogue, which passed rapidly through several editions, 
includes one, at least, of Buskin’s finest descriptive passages 
— ^the account of tho Old T4m4raire — and is indeed full 6 
those qualities, “ of which,” as a critic of the time truly 
observed^ “ he cannot divest himself in the slightest sketch 
or most matter-of-fact catalogue.” ^ 

Next, the Trustees “considered it desirable that a cer- 
tain number of tho coloured finished drawings should be 
exhibited as soon as frames could be prepared for them." 

In February 1857, 102 drawings were therefore exhibited on 
screens i% Mai;}borough House ; many of the lAber Studi- 
ortm drawings were exhibited also. For this exhibition, 
which was intended to be temporary only, Buskin prepared 
no catalogue. Nor was he responsible for the selection. 

(3) Buskin was strongly opposed to the manner of 
pxhi^ition adopted in this first display of Turner’s water- 
colours. The drawings included some of the most delicate 
and important of the whole series, and he pointed out 
the injury likely to result from continuous exposure to 
light, but he did not confine himself to negative criticism. 

He had already in his letter to the Tvmea proposed a plan 
for keepi^ the more delicate and finished drawings, pre- 
viously protected with glass, in closed cases. He explabod 
the plan in more detail in the appendix to his Notes on the 
Twmer Qq^ary. The National QaUery Report for 1857 
Mates:— 

" Mr. Buddn having proposed a plan for keejang each drawings 
previously protected with glass, in closed cases; at the same time, 
ly other arrangements, affording facilities for inspecting them; the 


* The Econmut, Jannary 31, lUT. 
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OHAP. Trustees have authorised his earryiug out, to a certain extent, the 
method suggested, in order that they may judge of its fitness on a 
larger scale, and in referehce to the conservation and convAiient 
inspection srf drawings in museums generally.” c 

la pursuance of this authority. Buskin selected for glaz- 
ing and placing in sliding frames in cabinets, one hundred 
of the drawings and sketches. He provided the maho- 
gany cabinets at his own expense; and for these selected 
drawings he wrote a “ Catalogue of the Twmer Sketehea in 
the National OaUery. Part I. For private circulation” 
(1857). This catalogue— which in its original form is among 
the rarer Buskiniana— is reprinted in the Library Edition, 
and it is very interesting. He accompanies Turner on 
an imaginary sketching-tour, and arrt^ges the notes on 
the several drawings so as to illustrate the points which the' 
artist desired to seize at each place. 

Buskin’s plan for framing the drawings and placing 
them in closed cabinets has been the means^of saving most 
of those in the National Gallery from fading. It is worth 
noting that another collector, the late Mr. Henry Vaughan, 
subsequently made it a condition of his bequest of Turner 
drawings to the National Galleries of Scotland and Ireland, 
that they should be publicly exhibited only during^ one^ 
month in each year, and that the month of least Ught 
(January); at other times they were to remain in cabinets « 
such as Buskin devised. 

(4) The Hundred drawings, as thus arranged and 
catalogued, were not exhibited to the public; they were 
prepared, as already explamed, for the inspection of the 
Trustees. The plan was approved, and Budun was authmy 
ised to tally it out on a more extended scale, and in 
this process the arrangement of the First Hundred was 
broken up. In the end cabinets were provided for 400 
drawings. These remained at the National Gallery. Buskm 
did irot, however, at the time prepare any oatalogue for 
them ; it was not till his catalogue of 1881 that any hltr 
of them was printed fo| pubhc use. 

Buskin’s work aT the time was next devoted to a 
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oatalogoe of a different seleotioa On the adoption by OBiF. 
the Tnuteea of his {dan for the arrangement m cabinets 
(ff the larger portion of the best Tumer -dramngs, those 
first placed on the vails in Marlborough £[^e were 
withdrawn from exhibition. It was, however^' honsidered 
double that besides the collection of drawings arranged 
in oabmets, and not therefore always visible to every comer, 
there should be arranged for permanent exhibition a selection 
of Tamer’s sketches and drawings, “ calculated (m Raskin’s 
words) to exhibit his methods of study at different periods, 
and to furnish the general student with more instructive 
examples than finished drawings can be.” Buskin accord- 
ingly se^cted and tyrranged for this purpose various drawings 
(in a^^ition to the 400 mentioned above). For this selection 
, he wrote and printed a catalogue, entitled 

Catalogue of the Sketches and Drawings by J. S. W, 

Turner, R.A^ exhXtnied in Marlborough House in (hi year 

1857-1868. Accompanied with niustrative Notes. 

• 

The reader’s attention must be taxed to follow here 
ogun the future fortunes of this collection. This second 
set of drawings selected by Buskin is sometimes referred to 
by him as the “Kensington Series." The reason is this. 

,Owipg to the want of space at the National Gallery (which 
at that time housed the Royal Academy also), the greater 
part of the English pictures had for some time been ex- 
Minted at Marlborough House. That house was at the 
end of 1859 allotted to the Prince of Wales. The British 
pbrricm of the National Gallery was accordingly removed 
to the S^th Kensington Museum, where it remamed until 
the enlargement of the Gallery in 'Trafalgar Square in 1876. 

The Turner oil-pictures had been removed to ’Trafalgar 
Square in, 1861, owing to the necessity of complying with 
a danse in Tamer’s will. The exhibited portion of the 
Turner drairings remained at South Kensington till the 
later year. "Exhibited,” I have written; but Buskin 
^altered the word. “At Kensington they were,” be wrote 
an 1868, “and ate, placed for exMbition; but they are 
irot exhiinted, to the room in which they hang is always 
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m SORTING THE SKETCHES 

empty."' “I hare never found mote than two people 
(students exoepted),” he wrote elsewhere, *' in the rooms 
occupied by Turner’s drawings at Kensington, and ode of 
the two, if there ore two, always looks as if he had got 
in by mistake." * 

The return of these drawings to the National Gallery 
m 1876 was followed by a rearrangement. The " Kensington 
Series” was renumbered throughout and Buskin’s order 
of arrangement was broken up. 

(6) Buskin’s work, meanwhile, in examining, sorting, 
and framing the drawings and sketches in the National 
Gallery, went on during the vrinter of 1857-58.* He 
was assisted by Mr. George Allen. was /it work 
altogether on this task,’’ Mr. Allen told me, "foi;, eight 
months. Mr. Buskin was very jealous of any one but, 
his Qwn assistants touching the drawings, lest harm 
should befall them. After our day’s work at the Gallery 
Mr. Buskin and I used to take the measurements of draw- 
ings to Denmark Hill, when I out with my own hands 
about 800 thick pasae-partovi mounts — these were taken 
to the Glallery and the drawings inserted there." Buskin 
gave an account of his labours in the preface to the fifth 
volume of Modem Painters. He worked, he said, “ every 
day, all day long, and often far into the night”; an^ “I., 
have never in my life,” he added, " felt so much exhausted 
as when I looked the last box, and gave the keys to ^ 
Mr. Womum, in May 1858." His account of his steward- 
ship was, however, rendered to the Trustees two months 
earlier; it may be read in the Report of the Direetor of the 
Motional Oallery, 1858. The same Report cousins the 
following expression of thanks to Buskin : — 

*'The voluminouB coUeotion of drawings has been carefoUy 
examined and partly arranged by Mr. Buskin, to whom the Tms^ 
tees and the public are indebted for his indefatigable attention in 

1 "The Mystery of Life and its their subjects, it seemed ondeiir- 
Arts,^ iSSnoms and LUieif § 101. able to preserve, wm burned by« 

* (Mub 0 / Apiaia, § 4. Baskin, on the authority of the 

* It is understood thsaiilvetal Trustees (see W. M. Boseetti’s 
sketches which, ftom thenatuce of BomtH Papon, 1903, p. 383). 
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Aifl long and difficult undertaking. The plan, wldeh Mr, Buskin OH^. 
originally proposed for the preserration of the more ddicate coloured 
drawings from the effects of light, by placing them in oases fitted to 
contain a gim number, has been carried out. A selection ^f other 
drawings, requiring only to be carefully mounted, will in due time 
be made.’* 

That Ruskin's work was not unattended with some of the 
friction and jealousies which attend upon divided responsi- 
bilities appears from a letter to Mr. Wornum, then Keeper 
of the Gallery 

“ Mt DEAR WoBNUU, . . . I am sorry to find you putting youTself 
in sometl^g of an antagonistic attitude, as if I wished to bring a 
charge^against you. If I could go on working with you, and look 
^ after the drawings mjuelf— I heartily would. I cannot, because I am 
ill, and I don’t think you have the time. If you chose to help4n the 
matter you might get a person appointed under you who would save 
you all the trouble, and you would have the credit of making the 
collection available. If you like to keep it shut up, and have all 

the trouble of looking after it yourself, it is your affair. . . .” 

• 

But the toil was not all wearisomeness and vexation. A 
pleasant glimpse of Buskin at work in the National Gallery 
,in tjjiese yearn is given in the memoirs of his friend, Stacy 
Marks, R.A. They had previously been in correspondence, 
and then Buskin wrote, “ If you come down to the National 
Gallery any day, and ask the policeihan for me, we may 
meet, and at least know each other’s faces" 

"I went (tajt Marks) and found the eloquent exponent of 
Tnm» in" toomB in the basement of the building, surrounded by 
{dies cS sketeh'books aqd loose drawings by the master, which he 
was arranging, mounting, and framing,— a congenial employment, a 
kfaour of lo^ to which he devoted months of time, with no recom- 
pense beyiMid the {deasure which the occupation afforded him. I can 
tenember little of our conversation except that it was chiefly about 
*TuBer and his work. I had gone to the Galleiy with an ill-deflned 
fie(fi«g of awe of the great man I was about to see, but this was 
dhaipated direetly 1 had shidren hands witii him. There was none of 
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CHAP, the posing of genius; I found him perfectly simpfei una8ected» 
kindly, and human.’’ ' 

{. 

But if the work was not all vexation, neither was it all 
pleasure. Ruskin speaks in Modem Paimiera of his sorrow 
at the bad condition of so many of the drawings, and of his 
anxiety and heavy sense of responsibility.” * To these feel- 
ings must be added his disappointment at the uncertainties 
and delays on the part of the Trustees, or rather of the 
Government, in making due provision for the display of 
Tumor’s bequest. 

(6) But the patience and care which Ruskin had promised 
were not exhausted. In his old age he returned to the task 
which had occupied so much of his time and energy in 
middle manhood. The catalogues of Turner drawings* which 
he had previously prepared were both out of date. To the , 
drawings in the cabinets there was no catalogue, and even 
their arrangement in the cabinets, though more systematic, 
was not completely consistent The arrangement df the 
drawings on the walls of the rooms of what Ruskin called 
" the collar” of the Gallery was in no intelligible order. He 
determined to tackle the task again ; but he was prevented 
by ill-health, and ultimately contented himself with a scheme 
for a rearrangement of the drawings, instead of preparing a 
new descriptive catalogue. He hoped against hope that the<^ 
Treasury would find the money, and the authorities of the 
Gallery have the will, to rearrange the collection systemati- ' 
cally and exhibit it worthUy. His hopes were not to be 
realised, but he did his part by recasting (on paper) the 
whole collection, as then available, and arranging the Sw- 
ings ‘‘in an order which might conveniently beoime per- 
manent” This order was set forth, and explrined, in n 

Catalog of the Drawingt and Sketches by /. if. W* Taimerf 
of present exhibited in the NaiimU OalUfy. Beviaed 
and Cast into Progressive Qroups, with Bx|dsiiaAofy Notes. 
1681 . 

The reader is already wearied, I fear, by so loi^ a atory^ 

^ Pen and Pencil Skeiehe^ biy H« B. Marks, HA., ISM, voL iL pu 165. 

* Prefees (| 3) to Moieen Petkden^ voL v. 
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of the waaderingB of the Turner drawinga if it ia tire- 
some to follow this retrospect, what must Buskin’s own 
TexdtitHX have been at the time, at seeing, as he did, his 
own work, in large measure, wasted ; the Sawings, to him 
so priceless, treated as of little account, and dispersed from 
pillar to post; and, what was worse still. Turner’s own wishes 
and directions almost entirely disregarded! Turner’s be- 
quest, wrote Buskin bitterly, was valued “not even at so 
much as the space of dead brick wall it would cover; his 
work being left for years packed in parcels at the National 
Gallery, or hung conclusively out of sight under the shadowy 
iron vaults of Kensington.” ^ 

Turner left his ^oil-pictures to the nation on condition 
that t|}ey should be hung together in a Turner Gallery. No 
such Gallery was built in Buskin’s lifetime, nor, in the full 
sense intended by Turner, has it been built now. His pictures 
are dispersed between the National Gallery in Trafalgar . 
Squaie, the Tate Gallery at Millbank, and provincial galleries. 
During Buskip’s lifetime, and for nearly ten years after- 
wards, others of the pictures were not exhibited at all. 

For fifty years he threw out to deaf ears the proposition 
that a picture which was worth buying or worth accept- 
ing was also worth so much wall-space iii would enable 
Jit tq be seem The dispersal of the pictures is legal, for it 
was authorised by Act of Parliament in 1883, and in some 
> measure it may be expedient. But in Buskin’s time no 
consideration was paid, and not enough consideration is paid 
now,^ to Turner’s intention in painting his pictures. “ Of * 
what use are they except together ? ” This was a cry from 
the very heart of the man, and it applies to much more 
than the designs for the Liber Studiortm. Pictures which 
Turner painted in an intended sequence are scattered, and 
the Btudiei are often separated from the pictures made from 
them. These things afflicted Buskin sorely, and were among 
the causes of many of his bitterest invectives. He did what 
he could by occasional letters to the press to recall the nation 
*to its neglMt of the Turner Bequest, and he sought to interest 
such persons of importance as he could obtain access to. 

* Oe$tu$tf Agtai»,%4. 
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OHAF. The following “ Memorandam sent to Lord St. Leomuds " wm 
found among Buskin's papers ; it is dated July 10, 1861 

“I have always understood that in the arrangement of Mr. 
Turner’s property which was agreed upon by tiie parti8s to the suit, 
the pictures which were to be taken by the public were to be taken 
under, and subject to, the conditions prescribed by the testator. 

“ 2. That the public became, by that arrangement, possessors of a 
larger number of pictures than the testator intended, does not appear 
to me to inralidate the obligation to carry out the conditions attached 
to the possession of the smaller number. 

“ 3. I believe if these conditions be not speedily complied with, 
the injuries which tlie pictures in question are sustainwg by tiieir 
present mode of exhibition will materiaUy dinlinish the vitiue of tire 
national property in them. * 

A large part, in my opmion the mosl valuable part of the 
works in question, consisting of water-colottr drawings, cannot be 
exhibited at Kensington, nor can the public derive any ad^tage 
from them or make any use of them until a proper gallery is erected 
for their preservation and exhibition.” 

But Buskin’s contmued protests did not as yet Avul. Up to 
the time of his death, and until public attention was called 
in the Library Edition of his Works and elsewhere to the 
neglect, many thousands of the drawings were left, ill-<j^ed 
for and seldom seen, in tin boxes in the cellars of the 
National Galleries. An inspection of these boxes, which 1 - 
was allowed to make in 1904, was a somewhat melancholy 
experience. Buskin had spent lavishly of his time in a 
preliminary sorting of the 19,000 drawings and sketches. 
They were tied up in brown-paper bundles, each of which 
bqye a number corresponding to a general schedule. The 
brown-paper wrappers, when 1 saw them, had upon them 
the dust of fifty years, which had not in all cases obliterated 
. Buskin’s memoranda. Many of these referred to t^e gradual 
destruction of the drawings; the note "uldi#.— y. s." 
occurred with painful frequency. One bundle of very fine 
water-colour ticetches, of the late period, was thus noted.* 
Mr. George All«i reoa|b»d Buskin’s indignathm at finding that 
some of the Turner ejection had been put under tarpauhn ^ 
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in aa exposed place during the adargement of Uie Galley ; 
he emttloyed Mr. Allen to go through the sketches and tripe 
off the mildew with a sable brush. “ I should have tried to 
get abroad again before this," Buskin wrote in May 1862 to 
Rawdon Brown, “ but found they had let all the Turner draw* 
ings get mildewed at the National Qalleiy during its repairs. 
So I stayed to get the mildew off as well as 1 could, and hence* 
forth IVe done with the whole busmess; and hare told them 
they must take it off, themselves, next time, or leave it on — 
if they like.” I regret to say that it was left on ; though 
the statement that " aU the Turner drawings ” are mildewed 
was happily only an epistolary exaggeration. Some of the 
bundles ^ found to J>e Wly touched; and as these included 
a few pot so noted by Buskin, it seemed that the evil had 
^spread since 1862. Attention was called to these matters in 
August 1904, and in Ap'il 1905 the Trustees commissioned 
Mr. A. J. Finberg to undertake a complete examination of 
the whole collection. The work has been admirably done; 
the drawings %nd sketches are now well arranged in card* 
bourd cases ; Mr. Finbeig's Inventory is likely to open a nev 
era in the study of Turner; and in course of time it may be 
hoped that more of the drawings will be made available for 
exhibition.^ But Buskin did not live to see a’lything of this. 
•Whi^ he saw was the treatment of the drawings and sketches 
as if they were ** waste paper.” And in this fact he felt that 
*ten years of his life had been, in a chief purpose of them, 
wasted also.> The feeling contributed to the mood of 
deqwndency which marked some following years. Yet 
there were times, in years later still, when he felt that the 
future mjght still be his. “Turner's most precious draw- 
ings,” he wrote in 1883, “are kept in the cellar of the 
National Gallery: — ^nevertheless my work is done; and so 
fei as the English nation studies the Arts at all, will tell, in 
Its due time " ' 

> I may be allowed to refer, Turner* at the National QaJlny 
in thia ooimezioii, to anggeatioqa (1906). 

Bade in my Introduction to voL * Saa/m and Lilia, | lOS. 
xKL of tbe Library Edition, and * ^ilogae to Modom Pamlert, 
to my little broebnie, Bunti voLiL,1888. 
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PUBUO LEOTUBBR— THE OXFORD MUSEUM 
(1866-1860) 

« 

hope that you will have pleasure in the results of these 
lectures of mine, though you don’t like lecturing as a principle ; 
nor do I, but it does much good. People do like so much to 
be saved the trouble of reading and thinting. If 1 it^nted 
to produce immediate effect in any direction, I am quite lure 
a month or two's course of lectures would do more good than • 
diany books. But the book influences the best people, though 
not the most.”— Buskin (Letter to his father, Feb. 28, 1859). 

c 

Duuixa the years in which Buskin was writing the latter 
Wkimes of Modem Painters he became widely known 
a Public Lecturer. “1 want also," he had written in -1868 
when describing his multifarious activities, " to give leotur^ 
in all the manufacturing towns.” ^ He did not quite aootnn- 
plish that, but between March 1856 and March 1860 he 
delivered in all seventeen speeches, addresses, or leoCuresI 
and many of these were collected into volumes. The, 
Pciitical Economy of Art (renamed afterwards A Joy for 
Ever and its Price in the Market) consists of lectures de- 
livered at Manchester in connexion with the “ Art Treasures” 
Exhibition held there in 1857. The Two Paths is a collec- 
tion of lectures delivered, during 1857-58-59, in Lcmdon and 
virious places in the country. What was his motive ? irhat 
were his objects ? Not, of course, money-middng. He 
in no need of money, and he seldom acoepUd j^y 
lectures. His objects in going upon the platform trece tke 
same as those which his books were meant to serve; li6 
sought to increase the range his audmnoe, to vddeB> i^' 
not to deepen, his influence. 

See below, p. 47& 
oe 
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The veidiot on his Edinbureh lectures had been inde- CHAP 
cimre ; some hearers thought his delivery ineffective. But 
practice improved his manner, and in the accounts of these 
later lectures ve read only of crowded and enthusiastio 
audiences, charmed with the lecturer's facility, adroitness, 
and rhetorical skill Those who shared the platform with 
him sometimes complained that he filled the stage only 
too completely. This was the case, according to one of 
the other actors, at Cambridge, when Buskin, Cruikshank, 
and Bedgrave Were invited down to assist at the openmg 
of the School of Aft (Oct 29, 1858): — 

“I found, rather ^ my disgust,’' says Redgrave, ^Hhat music 
was to be mixed up with the speaking, and also that Ruskii had 
asked to have a full hour, so that it behoved mo to make my 8i)oech 
as short as possible, if all was to be compressed into decent time. 

We met at eighj o'clock p.m. The Vice-Chancellor introduced nm 
to the meeting, and I knocked off my business speech as speedil^ im 
possible. Then there was another* musical flourish, and Ruskin 
mounted the stage. He began by saying that when he spoke 
impromptu he said too much, or he said too liitlt., or he forgot half 
^he u^hed to say, or he was misunderstood, and therefore he had 
miUen his speech (cunning fellow, eh! before such an audience), 

^ and begged leave to read it. He was as cool and as much at his 
ease as 1 was anxious, and that is saying a good deal. His dis- 
oomse took quite an hour and a half; then there was a rush for 
refreshments, and poor Cruikshank felt he was nowhere ; in fact, he 
got up to .•my ha had no time or opportunity to say anything.” ^ 

j^ut if his fellow-speakers were disappointed, his audiences 
were delighted, ** He secures the confidence of his listeners,’* 
one bf them, of the same lecture, " by showing them, 
by the noydty of thought, expression, and illustration, that 
hd has been taking pains in preparing what he is saying 
Bt^'them. He drops in passing all sorts of startling or 
p£(|uant dadies of criticism; . • . gives some experimoes 

‘ Bidwrd Sidgram, B,A, : a Mmokt 1891, p. 205. 
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CHAP* and obsemtioos gathered in recent trerel, always well 
told and always amusing . . . ; but, above all, there is 
always some main leading idea which permeates and ^ves 
consistency to the whole, and which satisfies every hearer 
that the speaker has a definite purpose in view, and that 
amidst all discursiveness of thought, affluence of words, 
and novelty of illustration, it is never really lost sight of, 
much less forgotten/'^ 

His parents, as before in the case of the Edinburgh 
lectures, objected to what they considered the dissipation 
of energy, and oven loss of caste, involved in catering, 
even in intellectual matters, to popular audiences. Buskin 
defended himself in the letter which^ I have ]daoed at 
the head of this chapter. He wanted not only to increase 
the range of his influence, but to produce immediate^ 
effect.’' He had the instinct for action; he sought to in- 
fluence the doors as well as the thinkers; he wanted to 
see, in the everyday world, some fruit of his principles 
and labours. It was in this spirit that hp took to the 
public platform. His studies and pursuits and methods 
were different from those .of the politicians, but his aim 
was in this respect the same as theirs. He wanted to 
secure the vote and interest of those whom he addressed 
on behalf of causes which he believed to be practical^^ 


II 

This missionary spirit, this addressing of himself to 
questions of action and not only of speculation, is particularly 
manifest in the Manchester lectures on The PoUii^Scowm/y 
of^Art (July 1857). Art was, as it were, the medium in 
which he worked; the effect he sought to produce was 
political. With these lectures he took partioillar pains, 
retiring for uninterrupted quiet in writing them to the 
village of Cowley, two miles from Oxford, and then less 
a suburb of the city than it is now. Professor Norton was^ 
staying at Oxford at the tima Buskin read a great 

* LiUrwry QoMtUf December 11, 185e.| 
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part of the leotores to me," he Bays, “and the readings led OHAP. 
to long disoussions, of vUoh I now remember only, to nse 
his owi} phrase, ‘an inoonoeivable humility’ on his part in 
listening to^.my objections to his views, and an invincible 
‘ obstinacy' (bis own word again) in maintaining his opinions, 
la the mun I was desirous to hold him to the work of the 
imagination, and he was set on subordinating it to what he 
esteemed of. more direct and practical importance.” * But 
though Buskin’s purpose was grave, his spirit at the 
time was, adds Professor Norton, full of buoyancy and 
cbeerfulness. It communicated itself to the delivery of the 
lectures themselves, which was marked, according to the 
oontemporaiy repojts, by great vigour and verve. The 
second, 0^ them lasted an hour and three-quarters, but was 
listened to with “ most marked attention.” The proceeds of 
the sale of tickets were given, at Buskin’s request, to the 
Working Men’s College. 

These lectures, which Buskin published with additions 
later in the yqpr, have a special significance in the eorpw 
of his Works. They contain the first systematic treatment 
of a subject which had hitherto been touched upon by him 
only incidentally. He was satisfied at the time with his 
book. “ It’s not very dull,” he wrote to a Mend, ” and of all 
^e l^oks I have written, it’s the only one I'm proud of.”> 

After reading the book, for repubUcation twenty-two years 
' later, he said that the exposition of the truths, to which he 
had given the chief energy of his life, would here be found 
“first undertaken systematically and in logical sequence; 
and what I have since written on the political influence of 
the Arts has been little more, than the expansion of these 
first lectures, in the reprint of which not a sentence is 
omitted or changed.” % The new title which he selected for 
that reprin^" A /oy /or .®wr(on<i itsFHcein theMwrkd)" 

•^was intended as a summary of all his teaching ; “ the end," 
he Bitid at Oxford, “of n^ whole Professorship would be 

■ * Freboe to the Americia. BotiwMj,quotedinA. J. O.Bsre^i 
“Biantwood Edition” of A Story 0 / Two Noble Litee (1883), 
ftfSm. voL iL p. 478. 

* Letter to Lady Stuart de * Preface to A Jog for Svtr. 
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OHAP. aooomplidied.o— and far more than Uiat,— 4f only the En^^ibh 
nation could be made to understand that the beauty which 
is indeed to be a joy for eyer, must be a joy for all.” * * 

To the general subject of Ruskin’s political apd economic 
teaching it will be necessary to rect^ more fully in the next 
volume. Here I need only note sotne of the salient points 
in these lectures. Ruskin began by comparing the body 
politic to a farm or a household, in which the rule should be 
co-operation, not competition ; in which each member should 
be set to the work most proper to him. His theory of 
government was paternal. He held, in the language of later 
times, that the State should be a “ model employer ” and 
furnish an example in arts and crafts — producing even 
drawing materials of the highest quality — not by way of 
competition with private enterprise, but in order to set a 
standard. Above all, the State should more fully educate the 
people, and provide for the veterans of industry comfortable 
homes. In a single and memorable phrase he compressed— 
as he said a few years later — the whole of his political 
economy — ” Soldiers of the Ploughshare as well as Soldiers 
of the Sword!” “Do yo\j look out,” wrote George Eliot 
to a friend, “for Ruskin’s books whenever they appear. 
His little book on The PolUxcoL Economy of Art contains 
some magnificent passages, mixed up with stupendous speci- 
mens of arr(^ant absurdity on some economical points.”* 
In which category, one may wonder, did she place the^‘ 
pregnant phrase which has become the watchword of a 
certain school of political thought and of a particular political 
movement ? Then turning from the State to the individual, 
Ruskin scourged the tasteless luxury and ignorant patronage 
•f the time. He pleaded for the preservation of ancient 
buildings, for the encouragement of artistic work in oma- 
tatent and dress, for better-informed standards ^of taste in 
. Inures and in furniture, for more public sj^t in the 
patronage of art _ 

The passion and irony with which Ruskin enforoed his 

' * Xraira PentAiei, { 17. L^e, J. W. Gross (1B86), vol. ii. 

* Letter to Mias Sew-Hennell, p. 7. 

Jamiaiy 17, 1668; in Qwrgt Miefe 
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points, the besntiM desoriptions with whioh he adorned OHAP. 
them, make 27ie PdiHoal Economy of AH one of his most 
ohaihoteristio and stimulating pieces. Muoh of its subject- 
matter, wh^ stripped, in the foregoing summary, of his rich 
eloquence, may 8ound..|amiliar to readers of to-day. But 
tire date and the circumstances of the lectures must be 
remembered. What is now accepted as common ground 
was not then conceded or understood, and it was these very 
lectures by Buskin that helped to win the victory. They 
were given in the sacred city of that “ Manchester School " 

° whose political doctrines of Utiasez faire, always hateful to 
him, were then muoh in the ascendant. With characteristic 
courage and enjoyment of the fray, he bearded the lion in its 
own den; or perhaps we might rather say “tickled” — so 
deftly and adroitly, did he perform the operation. His 
*li8teners heard him gladly; but the pundits of the press, 
when they came to read bis heresies in cold blood, were at 
once angry and scornful. Many of the reviewers fixed upon 
Buskin’s remarjr in his preface, that he had read no Political 
Economy, as disqualifymg him from writing on the subject ; 
he had, however, thought much .upon it, and perhaps with 
the more originality for his abstention from the text-books.^ 

The Manchester Emmvner cmd Times, thmi a leading organ 
,of Liberalism, dismissed his pleas for State intervention as 
“ arrant nonsense ” ; ^ while other critics quoted against him, 

>48 if that clenched the matter for ever, one or other of 
Macaulay’s diatribes against the ext^ion of State inter- 
ference.* 

The trend of political thought has shifted far since the 
days when such sentences by Macaulay were supposed to be 
the last word on the functions of Gov^ment It is worth 
noticing, however, that though Ruskin’s message was at the 
time scouted in many quarters as rank heresy, it yet accorded 
well with the hopeful spirit of the mid- Victorian era, and 

* See bis reply to the critics in OossUs, Jennaty S3, 1868, iriiich 

^ve RAht, § 189 n. cited a familiar passage, atout the 

* IP' a leadiog article in that State as “lady Bountiful” and 

jcwnil of July 14,186a “Fisnl Pry,” ’ in the esuy on 

. * See, for instance, the l^srory “ Southey’s Ccdloquies on Socie^,” 
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HOPEFUL SPffilT 


OHAP. that to the prophet himself the fulfilment of his hopes sad 
dreams seemed but a little sray off "A tme will oome he 
said — “I do not think even now it is far from us”-^hat 
time of which, a generation later, his disciple .WijUiam Morris 
was still writing as not far distant: "the wonderful days 
a-coming” when 

"... what wealth then shall be left ns when none can gather gold 
To buy his friend in the market, and pinch and pine the soldi 
Kay, what save the iCvely city, and the little house on the hill, 

And the wastes and the woodland beauty, and the happy fields, 
we till; 

And the homes of ancient stories, the tombs of the mighty dead ; 
And the wise men seeking out marvels, and the poet’s teeming 
head; ' 

And the painter’s hand of wonder ; and the Vnarvellous fiddle-bow, <- 
And the banded choirs of music ; all those that do and know. 

For all these shall be ours and all men’s, nor shall any lack a share 
Of the toil and the gain of living in the days when the worli grows 
fair!’’» 

The hopeful spirit — the buoyant tone, as of Brownii^’s 
"glad confident morning,” which marks Buskin’s first essays 
on the political economy of art — was to contrast strongly 
with the spirit of his later writings on similar su^eots. 
" When he spoke again on questions of Political Economy 
it was in another tone, and with words of darker presage.” * . 

Ill 

The good hope of contributing something to the speedy 
amelioration of social and political conditions wak not the 
only motive derived from the conditions of tihe time which 
took Buskin to the platform during these years. Many of 
his lectures and addresses were delivered to Seliools oi Art 
^ or Drawing Classes. The decade in which he was speakhig 

I Say is Oomihg,” ia Pomm by tk« Way, ISSL Tha poam 
first appsatad in 0W(i ^ SkmAUi, pnblished by tha Sooiafiat La^|iie 
in 1886. 

• Prafawe by PMfaisQr‘>Korton to tha* Amnioaa "Bcaatwood 
Mlacm ” of A Joy ^ Assr. 
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h«d seen a ocmBiderable extenuou of the maohlneiy for OHAP, 
State education in art. In 1635 a Select Committee had 
be«r appointed “to inquire into the means of extending a 
Knowle^e«of the Arts and of the Principles of Design 
among the people (especially the manufacturing population) 
of the country." The recommendations of this Committee 
led to the establishment in 1837 of a Central Gfovemment 
“School of Design” (at Somerset House), and in 1841 of 
umilar local Schools of Design in various manufacturing 
centres. The idea was that there was some specific and 
limited way in which dengn could be taught, and that the 
teaching should be directly associated with manufacturing 
processes. To protqpt against this idea was one of Buskin’s 
mtun qjbjects. The “Schools of Design" had already been 
found to be a failui;e ; and in consequence of the report of 
another Select Committee in 1849 the basis of the Gouern* 
mental scheme was widened. The “ Council of the Govern* 
ment School of Art ’’ became a “ Department of Practical Art ” 

(1851), with apeneral Supormtendent (Mr., afterwards Sir 
Henry, Cole) and an Art Adviser (Mr. Richard Redgrave, R.A.). 

In 1853 there was a further reorganisation, the Department 
becoming that of “ Science and Art ’’ ; it was removed in 1852 
&om Somerset House to Marlborough House, and in 1857 from 
^arl^rough House to South Kensington. The official idea 
then was to supplement schools for teaching design by 
schools for the improvement of public taste. This was a 
reform in the right direction; but Raskin continued im- 
penitently insistent upon the fatal mistake of supposing that 
design could be effectually taught by rule and as a branch 
of manu^turing acti'nty: still convinced, too, that the 
teaching of drawing, as an integral branch of general educa- 
tion, was for more important than the special teaching of 
design. The conclusions which Raskin formed were entirely 
eorroborateid at a latw date William Morris, who was able 
to speak from Vide and long experience as an employer of 
labour for purposes of artistic produotbn. “1 often have 
great faculty," he told the Royal Commission on Twhnioal 
Education in 1882, "in dealing inth the workmen I employ 
m London, because of their general ignorance." “This 
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OHAF. general ignorance,” adds bis bu^irapher, "was just what had 
to be met by general education, not by specific technical 
instruction. But drawing, as the baas of all manuaT arts 
whatever, he held to bo an essential element, in genend 
education which should be worthy of the name. ' I think 
undoubtedly everybody ought to be taught to draw, just as 
much as everybody ought to be taught to read and write.’ 
This is one of the main propositions which Ruskin Imd down 
in his lectures. Thirty years later it was in some sort 
accepted, when by the Code of 1890 drawing was made a 
compulsory subject in elementary schools for boys. 

On the themes thus indicated Ruskin constantly preached 
in his lectures of this period. " There is no way of getting 
good art but one — at once the simplest and most difficult — 
namely to enjoy it.” Artistic design cai^ only be encouraged 
by & public capable of enjoying it. The object of education 
in art is not to make money but to got knowledge and 
pleasure. " Do you suppose it is a law of God or nature 
that people shall be paid in money for becopiing wiser and 
happier ? ” Sometimes he was careful to connect his views on 
artistic matters with political doctrine. Thus in 1860, when 
invited to give evidence before a Select Committee on Public 
Institutions, he improved the occasion by informing the 
Committee that their investigations into the reform o{ 
museums and galleries would be labour lost, unless it was 
accompanied by reforms in social and economic conditionsf 
Among particular matters mentioned by Ruskin was the 
importance of Early dosing. His evidence is also of interest 
as containing a sketch of a museum as he conceived it ought 
to be arranged ; in later years he was m some measure to 
realise his ideal at Sheffield. 

A paper which attracted attention* was a contribution to 
the movement for associating the UmversitieB with Middle* 

. dass Eduoarion which at this time (1857-58) was beginning, 
to take shape. The paper was written in the form of a letttt 
to Temple, afterwards Arehl^op of Canterbury, then H.M. 
InspCetor of Trainii^ Colleges. Ruskin deBe^>ed clearly 
the |daoe which, he mij^t be asrigned to Art in a' 

> Muinirs lAft «/ WiUum Mmi*, foL iL p. 48; 
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Umyendty corrioulam ; thirteen yeatB later he was able, as CHAP, 
the first Professor of Fine Arts at Oxford, to give praetioal 
exprossion to his theories. In the same letter he laid stress 
on the impertanoe of giving a more human note‘ to History, 
and of associating Archseology with the other studies of the 
University. Here, as in so much that he wrote on the 
subject of education, he was a pioneer. Green’s Short History 
— “not of English Kings or English Conquests, but of the 
English People”— was not published till 1874; and it is 
only of late years that Archaeology has taken its place in the 
studies of Schools and Universities. Temple, in forwarding 
the paper to Sir Thomas Acland for publication,^ wrote an 
interestii^ appreciation of Ruskin’s work. “ Is not Buskin’s 
letter j)eautiful?” he said, adding: “The liberal arts are 
^supreme over theix sciences. Instead of the rules beii^ 
despotic, the great artist usually proves his greatness by 
rightly setting aside rules; and the great critio is be who, 
while, iie knows the rule, can appreciate the ‘law within the 
law ’ which ov^rides the rule. In no other way does Buskin 
BO fully show his greatness in criticism as in that fine inoon- 
sistenoy for which be has been - so often attacked by men 
who do not see the real consistency that lies beneath." It 
should be added that Buskin in these years filled the office 
,nf "!^xaminer in Drawing” in the "Middle Class Examina> 
tions” then lately established by the University of Oxford. 


IV 

In thus soekmg to influence the course of national 
educatioif in art. Buskin had a further and a particular 
object This is stote^ in one of the letters to 1^ father, 
in which he apologises for his persistency in lecturing 

“Bolton, Smday \Fehirmry 27, 1859].— My consent to give 
ttiese two addresses was not merely in good nature ; the publication 
ol Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s book had forced me to think carefully 

< In Som Amuml of the Origin in ArU and Oartificaia for the year 
dnd (Hgecte <fih4Nw Ooford Ex- 1868, hyT. D. AcUnd, 1858. 
rniainariemfor the Title of AmoeiaJt/e 
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OilAP( over tome enential principlel which it contradicted, and which were 
not clearly enough stated in any of my books. I wanted to annomuse 
these as soon as I could to stop misunderstanding and the nueohief 
of part of Wilkinson’s book, which otherwise would have gone on 
doing harm for another year. ...” 

Tho book referred to is Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s work on 
Decorative Art (1858)— a book, as Ruskin says, “ excellent 
in almost all points,” but yielding “too much indulgence 
to that old idea that nature is to be idealised or improved 
when it is brought down to manufacture or to decoration.” ' 
The book insisted, as Ruskin did also, on the essential unity 
of art, and on the dignity of decorative work; but the 
“indulgence” tended to confirm views t& which Rttekin was 
resolutely opposed. " 

Ip one of his addresses he defendedf what are now best' 
known as “ Morris carpets,” with floral designs. He "could 
not see, since the first thing we did usually to ma^e the 
ground fit to be walked upon by any festive procession was 
always to strew flowers upon it, why we should refuse to have 
flowers on our carpets lest we should stumble over them, 
any more than we should refuse to have pictures on our 
walls lest we should knock our heads through them.”^ 
Nature verms Conventionalism in art was the cause for 
which Ruskin fought, and this is the principle which Jpves* 
unity to all the discourses collected in Ths Two PaOia. This, 
is one of Ruskin’s most brilliant books, containing some of 
his best-known sayings— such as that, of Titian, "a stnmge 
undercurrent of everlasting murmur about his name which 
means the deep consent of all great men that he is greater 
than they.” The dependence of all noble desigh, in any 
kin^, on the sculpture or painting qf Organic Form, was 
the law which he sought to illustrate How happy is his 
satire on formal symmetry in design : — ' 

" Ton are taught in somt of our achoob to turn a leaf the other 

way, opposite to itself ; and the two leaves set rqiporite ways are 

_ _ ■ , _ ^ 

^ iUmarks on the Recent Pro> Aria, March 18, 1858; r^dated 
greu of Design as applffid to in the Ltlnaiy ilditioii» voh ipri. 
ManofsotarSp** at the 8 <^t 7 of pp* 487-480. 
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oJled ft “deaign’': ftiid thru it u cuppoasd poadUe to produoe OHAK 
onuuDenUtion, though yon hftve no more brftine than ft lookingflaae 
or ft'kftkidoBcope has. But if once you leam to drew the hunum 
figure, you ^ find that knocking two men’s heads together doss 
not necessarily constitute a good design.” 

And how fine his aooount of the lordly kingdom which is 
open to the architect as sculptor:— 

"From visions of angels, down to the least important gesture of 
a child at play, whatever may be conceived of Divine, or beheld of 
Human, may be dared or adopted by you ; throughout the kingdom 
of animal life, no creature is so vast, or so minute, that you cannot 
deal with it, or bring jt into service ; the lion and the crocodile will 
couch pbout your shafts ; the moth and the bee will sun themselves 

^ upon your flowers j for you, the fawn will leap ; for you, the snail be 
slow; for you, the dove smooth her bosom, and the hawk spread 
her wings toward the south. All the wide world of vegetation 
.blooms and bends for you; the leaves tremble that you may bid 
them be still u^der the marble snow; the thorn and the thistle, 
which the earth casts forth as evil, are to you the kindliest servants ; 
no dying petal, nor drooping tendril, is so feeble as to have no help 
for you; no robed pride of blossom so kingly, but it will lay aside 
its purple to receive at your hands the pale immorality. . . 

Raskin, it will be seen, gave of his best in these public 

• lectures, and they were well appreciated. This was especially 
the case with the lectures at Manchester on “ The Unity of 
Art” (Feb. 22, 1869) and at Bradford on “ Manufacture and 
Design” (March 1). He had driven down to Manchester— 
perhaps he liked the idea of so practical a protest against 
matdiuid^, as a preliminary to his lecture. But he found 
the driving tour regtful, and he had the faculty of work- 
ing and writing wherever he chanced to be. Much of his 
Manohestfo lecture — as also his second letter on the Oxford 
Museum — ^was thus written on the road. The fi%sh air and 
the scenery invigorated him, and conduced to the verve and 

• "go” which he threw into his discourses. The lecture at 
Manchester was a great success. "The people here," he 
wrote to his fiather (Feb. 22), “have liked me upon art much 
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« 

CHAP, better than on political economy. They all ezpresaed them* 
selvea excessively pleased. Sir Elkanah and Wy Armitage 
were there and seemed very glad to see me again, sooldiiig 
me a little for not using their house as mine. I am going 
to breakfast there to*morrow.'’ The'leoturing tour seems to 
have been arranged by Gambart the picture-dealer (the 
founder, too, of the Frendi Gallery), who had, a year or two 
before, introduced Kuskin to Rosa Bonheur. “I like him 
very much,” wrote Buskin (Feb. 24), "and he tells me 
much that is very useful to me; he is so straightforward 
and eager, and has a great deal of real feeling besides : 
which he showed yesterday at Manchester by asking for 
messages home to mamma and you. . . . Gambart break- 
fasted with us at Sir Elkanah’s, and we formed (ilans at 
breakfast for buying all Venice from tho Austrians— pictures, 
palaces, and everything — and asked Sir Elkanah to set the ‘ 
project on foot, in Manchester” — the political economy of 
art again, it will be seen. At Manchester, on this ocofeion, 
Buskin visited also Mrs. GaskoU, of whose works he was 
a great admirer. From Manchester Buskin went to Bolton, 
where he stayed for some days before fulfilling his next 
lecturing engagement. This was at Bradford, in connexion 
with the opening of a newly formed School of Design, and 
Buskin took particular ptuns in the preparation of his 
lecture. It "attracted,” we read,^ "a very numerous '’and 
distinguished assembly. Never perhaps since Mr. Thackeray’s 
lectures has such an audience within the same compass been 
g^hered together.” The audience showed "rapt attention 
and delight.” Buskin himself was pleased. " ^ went well 
last night,” ho writes to his father (March 2), “ and every- 
body seemed much delighted— a comfortable room to speak 
in, £td the Mayor of Bradford for Chairman, and perfectly 
silent and attentive audience.” It is in this lecture that 
the &mous description of medusval Pisa oocun^ with its 
heautiful close : — 

" And over idl these, ever present, near or far— seen tbrongh the 
leaves of vine, or imaged with all its march of clouds In Urn Amo’s, 

’ March S, 1868. 
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atnuD, or aet irith its depth of Une close egunst the gddea hair ohaF, 
end bnndiig cheek of lady and knight,— that nntronUed and sacred 
akytVhich was to all men, in those days of innocent fidtb, indeed 
the nnqnestjpned abode of spirits, as the earth was of men; and 
which opened straight through its gates of cloud and veils of dew 
into the awfnlness of the eternal world;— a heaven in which every 
cloud that passed was literally the chariot of an angel, and every 
ray of its Evening and Morning streamed from the throne of Qod. — 

'What think you of that for a School of Design 1 ” 


V 

Thwe was anotl^er movement of the time which Ruskin 
'eagerly desired to influence. The "battle of the stfles” 
came to its height in the years ISS'T-SS-SQ. The battle* 
ground was the new Government Offices. In 1856 the 
Government had invited English and foreign architects 
in general competition to submit designs for the new 
public offices. More than two hundred designs were sent 
in; they were exhibited in Westminster Hall in 1837. All 
the educated world went to see them; tbo public prints 
^were filled with criticisms and controversy. Parliamentary 
Con^ttees, Parliamentary debates, and public deputations 
•were busy with the dispute. In the end, after much delay, 
Gilbert Scott was appointed architect’ for the India Office 
(1858)— the other buildings being left over for subsequent 
ereibtioa Scott’s design was Gothic, and the victory seemed 
to have been worn But in the following year the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby, which had given Scott the commission, 
went out, and Lord* Palmerston came in. Among Lord 
Palmenton’s stock of antipathies, a specially hot place 
was given *to Gothic architecture. It was dark, he said; 
it was inoemvenient; it was Jesuitical. "It was all very 
well for our ancestors to build in that way, because they 
4mew no better; but why should we?” Lord Palmerston 
earned his point, and Scott was compelled to abandon his 
ordinal Gothic design for one in the Italian manner. 
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Rua|^ was on the OoAtinent at the mommt» a^ mote 
to a 'friend on the subject: — 

9 

(To E. S. Dallas.) ‘‘Thun, Aug. 18, 1859. . . . Nice seoaiUe 
discossionfl you’re having in England there about Qothid and Italian, 
aren’t you 7 And the best of the jest is that besides nobody knowing 
which is which, there is not a man living who can build either. 
What a goose poor Scott (who will get his liver fit for de 
Strasburg with vexation) must be, not to say at once he’ll build 
anything. If I were he, I’d build Lord P. an office with all the 
capitals upside down; and tell him it was in the Greek style,, 
inverted, to express typically Government by Party; Up to-day, 

down to-morrow.” * 

r, ^ 

The interest taken in the battle of the styles, the ppsition 
which Ruskin held as the inspirer of the Gothic hosts, the^ 
prejudices against which he contended, are all reflected in a 
leading article in a popular journal : — 

the discussion lasts we shall all be Vitruvians or ^nckel- 
manns by Christmas; photographs of sea-green Ydnice wiU shadow 
every wall ; tea-tables will chat of Corinth ; and Doric pediments 
will support Renaissance sideboards. . . . Lord Palmerston hits 
off his theory in a light, airy, and cheerful style ; the Calvinists 
are cursing worse than ever; the Puseyites are at work upon 
their Madonnas from Portland. . . . The lUace is to look Jpenal,' 
and the prison festive; it was always so in England, and we have^ 
abandoned every hope of reform. Still there are some who benefit 
by these exhibitions of rapid idiosyncrasy. . • . Above and beyond 
all, it is a godsend, a windfall, an apocalypse for Mr. Buskin, That 
architectural Imperator, who claims the championship of English 
ar^ is in raptures with the generation that listens to ^bim vdiea 
he discourses on ogives and muUions, op leaden casements . and 
high-pitched roofs. ... It is matter of congratulation that the 
Govommeat, repudiating the ecdesiastical spuftXbM of the late 
First Commissioner of Public Works [Lord John Manners], has 
given a check to the mitre and crozier architects who would convert 
a public office into a sanctuary loaded with carvings and brasswork,^ 
lit by fantastic window^ Jiod expensive without being commodioiis’' 
(Iktilg Tbfaproph, August 31, 1859). 
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Badda hk Seven Lempe uul Stonee of F«ik|i lMd 
d(»e mtt<di to assist a Gothic ReTival, but there wi^nbw ■ 
a leaoticni, and in the battle over the GoTemment OSoes 
in Whit^KtU the classical school won the day. In the 
next large piece of building by Government— the Law 
Courts in the Strand — the victory went to the Gothic side ; 
and that again has been followed by a reaction, in the 
newer Government Offices in WhitohalL Meanwhile the 
battle of the styles had been fought out upon another 
held, and here Ruskin entered the lists. 

The foundation of a Museum at Oxford was the result 
of a loi^ and an^uous struggle. Aoland had begun the 
agitatjon in 1847 with a memorandum, signed by himself 
^ and other scientific teachers, in which he urged “ the «reo* 
tion of an edifice within the precincts of the University 
for the better display of materials illustrative of the facts 
and laws of the natural world.” In 1848 he put out a 
pamphlet urging the creation of an Honour School in 
Natural Science. “A general insight into natural laws, 
be maintained, was ennobling; and he referred effectively 
to the second volume of Mod&m Paintere which was then 
creating a profound sensation at Oxford.”^ At last, in 
, 1854, the building of a Museum was sanctioned, and 
architects were invited to send in designs. A pamphlet 
' for their guidance was issued, and in considering the 
actual edifice it is important to remember that the esti- 
mated cost was limited to Jg30,000, and that convenience 
of interior arrangement was to be considered more essen- 
tial thap exterior decoration. The designs were received, 
and th^ were exhibited to the public in the Badcliffe 
Camms. After a process of dimination, two were reported 
to CkniTojation as bemg suitable. One of these bore the 
motto FkU jiutUia, rmt eoAvm,, and was in the Palla- 
dian style;* the other, bearing the motto JVm Domvnue 
eedifiea/oeirU domum, was Gothic — ^“Veronese Gfothic of the 

» 

* Sir Bmry Adcmd : a Memoirf (son of the architect of the Houees 

Igr J. B- Atkj^^ 1909, p. 153. of Piffluinent). 

* Iheareldteet #ac B. M. Barry 
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cag^ . beM BAd manliest type,” Professor Horb described it, "In 
a mar and striking combination.”^ On the ere of the 
p6^, Aoland put out an anonymous pamphlet advoes^g 
the Gothic design. There was a rain of pamphlets in the 
University, and the opponents of the Museum, hoping to 
profit by the division of opinion on the two designs, rallied 
for a last assault. But by sixty-eight votes to sixty-four 
Convocation passed the vote for the Museum, the ^ign 
selected being that with the motto Nisi Dmmus. The 
successful design was the work of Benjamin Woodward, 
of the Dublin firm of Deane, Woodward & Deane. The ‘ 
foundation stone was laid on June 20, 1855. 

Ruakin had been heart and soul wi^ Acland in advo- 
cating the Gothic design. Nowhere in England *111^ the 
Gothic lingered so late as in Oxford; npwhere, it may well^ 
have (Seemed to Ruskin, was it so important that the Gothic 
should be revived. On the evening of the day which de- 
cided the matter in Convocation (December 12, 1854>), he 
wrote to Acland; — ^ 

"I have just received your telegraphic message from Woodward, 
and am going to thank God, for it and lie down to sleep. It means 
much, I think, both to yon and me. I trust you will have no 
anxiety, such as you have borne, to bear again in this cause. The 
Museum in your hands, as it must eventually be, will be dte^root ‘ 
of as much good to others as 1 suppose it is rational for any nngle 
living soul to hope to do in its earth-time.” 

Ruskin’s enthusiasm is easy to understand. It was not 
merely the adoption of the Gothic style that pleased him ; 
it was also the employment of architects who lu^ seixed 
th^ spirit, as well as the form, of Gothic work, and had 
already attuned some success in the training (tf worl^nea 
as artists, and not as tools. Woodward had in 18^ entered 
. into partnership with Sir Thomas Deane, and in that year 
the firm b^an the buildii:^ of the new library at Trmity 
College, Dublin, in the style of the Byzantine Renussanoe 
at Venice. In lecturing in Dublm ten years later. Buskin ‘ 
referred to that build^ing (which was completed in 1867) 

* lt$moirofAdsmd,f.iin. 
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as ** the first realisation 1 had the. joy to see of the prhi^ee 
I had, until then, been endeavouring to teach, bnt Hrhjeh, 
is now to me no more than the liohlj oafio^iM 
monumentfOf one of the most earnest souls that evw gave 
itself to the arts, and one of my truest and most loving 
friends, Beijamin Woodward."^ The building at Dublin 
was the more the realisation of Buskin’s prinoiples, in that 
an experiment was made both in enlisting the support of 
eminent artists to design decorations, and also in leaving 
sculptural details to the tasto of individual workmen who 
' copied natural foliage in an unconventional style. Buskin 
took a keen interest in the details of the building, and 
secured somo intejesting oollaborateurs ; — 

“Ifias S[id4|)l],” wrote Rossetti to Allingham (July 4, 1856), 
« “made some lovely ddbigns for him (Wbodword), but Ruskin thought 
them too good for his workmen at Dublin to carve. One, however, 
was done (how 1 know not) and is there ; it represents an angel with 
some children and all manner of other things, and is, I believe, close 
to a design by Millais of mice eating com.” ^ 

“ Yesterday in Dublin," wrote William Allingham (May 28, 
1855), " 1 saw but hastily the put-finished building in Trinity 
College, which is after Buskin's heart. Stylo, early Venetian 
^ (I suppose); with numberless capitals deUcaiely .carved over 
wittf holly-leaves, shamrocks, various flowers, birds, and so 

• on. There are also circular frames hero and there in the 
wall, at present empty, to be filled no doubt with eyes of 
coloured stone. BusUn has written to the architect, a 
young man, expressing his high approval of the plans, so 
by-and-by all you cognoscenti will be rushing over to 
examine the Stones of Dublin.” 

With the young ^architect Buskin had formed, through 
that: mutual friend Bossetti, an affectionate friendship. 
Benjamin* Woodward, who was of Irish birth, was of an 

* 8mm md LUm, f 108. found, and adds that " Sir Thomas 

* L 0 tlm of Daidt Gdbrid BomMi Deane, the son of Woodward’s 

• tafFitBMm AU*H9hafli,1897,p. 141. partner, is sure that neither 
De. Birkbedc Hill, the e^tor of Millais’s nor Ifiss Siddal’e design 
Muse tottery states, however, that wBsnsed’*(iiti(., {k 146). 

tha mke eating cote ate not to be 
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chap, enthuoastio temperament and moat lovable nature — a man, 
sajB one irho knew him, “ of rare genius and deep arUatio 
knowledge, beautiful in face and character, but with'^the 
shadow of an early death already stealing over him." ’ He 
spent unremitting labour upon the Museum, as also on 
another building at Oxford, to which reference will pre- 
sently be made, but he did not live to see the completion 
of his work. In 1860 he fell a victim to consumption; 
went to the south of France for the winter, and died at 
Lyons on his return journey on May 15, 1861, in hiS' 
forty-sixth year. 

The building of the Oxford Museum gave to Ruskiu 
and his iriend an opportunity of carrying still further the 
attempt to revive freedom of design in the craftsman jn the 
spirit of mediaeval Gothic .art. Buskin’s, enthusiasm at the ^ 
prospect is reflected in a letter to Acland : — 

“ I hope to be able to get Millais and Bossetti to design .flower 
and beast borders— crocodiles and various vermin-^snch as you are 
particularly fond of — Mis. Buckland’s ‘dabby things’— and we will 
carve them and inlay them with Cornish serpentine all about your 
windows. I will pay for a good deal myself, and I doubt not to find 
funds. Sudt capitak as we will have ! ” 

Bossetti did not design anything for the Museum, thdiigh ' 
he enlisted other artist Mends in the cause ; and in other , 
respects Buskin was os good os his word and better. He was 
in constant communication with Woodward, and interested 
himself in every detail— in the architectural deoorati<m 
of the exterior, in the interior decoration, the statues, the 
marbles, the ironwork which supported the roof. He drew 
a large number of designs for windows; and one at least 

* BminuceneM of Ot/ord, by the his partuars, tha aUat' DaoM was 
Itav. W. Toekwall, 1900, p. 48. a chatterbox, tha younger stem* 
Woodward waa famous also for mated; hence the saying of Jeuas^ 
his gift of silanoe— “tha srillast the Vioa-Ohanoellor, df tha difi- 
craature that ever teaathed out of eulty of dealing with anihiteate 
an oytim shell’' was Bossatti’s of whom "ona won't talk, ana 
description (Itedcail’s of can’t talk, and ona navac steps 

)riMiamMiirriavoLLp.lSS). Of telfcing.” 
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the actual windows of the fa 9 ade iru carved from lus dengu*^ < Mtf . 
He is said also to have designed six iron brackets ita the 
toot* He also reared with own hands one of the' brick 
columns. "Acland used to show it with great pride to 
visitors at the Museum; legend relates that the workmen 
found it necessary to demolish the column and reconstruct 
it by less eminent hands.”* This was not Ruskin’s first ex* 
perience of the kind, as appears from a letter to a friend : — 

(To Mbs. John Sihok.) “Cowlxy, Jvly 3, 1867. ... 1 have 
got lodgings in a farmhouse in the middle of a field, with a garden 
of gooseberries and orange lilies ; and a loose stone wall round it, all 
over stone-crop. It is two miles and a half from Oxford, and I write 
there— h^— I don't know if it is 'here, or there' grammatioally 
— till ^If-past twelv^ every day : then walk into Oxford and due 
with my friend Dr. Acland, and after dinner take a lesson ii^brick* 
laying. He is building a study ; and I built a great bit yesterday, 
whichathe bricklayer my tutor in a most provoking manner pulled all 
down again. Byt this bit I have done to-day is to stand.” 

He was fond of trying his hand at all the arts and crafts. 

“ Half my power,” he said, " of ascertaining facts of any kind 
connected with the arts, is in my stern’ habit of doing the 
thing with my own hands till I know its difficulty.” He 
wofCfld with a carpenter until he could take an even shaving 
..six feet long off a board; and with a house-painter, long 
enough "to feel the master's superiority in the use of a 
blunt brush.” But the instrument he finally decided to be 
the most difficult of management was the trowel. He had 
to abandon all hope of obtaining the least skill with it, 

* So Buskin himself /tetes in Smart's BMiography o/ BuMn, 

Same ond tAliee, $ 103. See also voL L p. M, where it is stated that 
beloWi p. 484 It is not easy, how- "Photographs of a series of eight 
ever, to identify the rrindow with brackets, duigned by Hr. Bnskin 
eossplete certainty ; in all ptoba- for the Oxf<M Museum, are pub- 
bilify it is the one on the first lished by Messrs. Bedford Lemete 

•floor, nest, on the spectator's left, and Co., 147 Strand, W.C.'' The 
to centre of the building. photographers have now destroyed 

* lUc statement rests on the the negatives, 
anthority of a note in Wise and * Memoir Aetand, p. S33. 
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CHAP, i^ess he gave up all thoughts of any future literary or 
^litioal career.^ 

Besides thus lending a hand himself, Buskin both Son* 
tributed funds and enlisted the support of ot^ier patrorts 
and artists. The money voted by the University sufficed 
only for the bare shell of the building; ail enibellishments 
and decorations had to be met out of private resources. 
Buskin gave £300 to improve the work of one set of windows, 
and his father provided funds for one of the statues (that 
of Hippocrates). In conjunction with Bossetti, he also in- 
duced Woolncr and Alexander Munro, and other eminent 
sculptors, to execute some of the figures for hardly more 
than nominal remuneration. 

A further group of artists gathered round Woodward in 
connexion with another building whicli he was employed 
to ei;ect in Oxford. This was the old Debating Hall (now ' 
the Library) of the Union Society — a specimen of modem 
Venetian (^thic, in red brick, with stone dressings. Bpssetti 
had gone down to Oxford with Woodward in the Long 
Vacation of 1857 to see the progress of the Museum ; he was 
greatly struck with the beauty of the Union building; — 

“ Thinking of it only (says Bossetti) as his beautiful work, and 
without taking into conuderation the purpose it was intended for 
(indeed, hardly knowing of the latter), I offered to pabt figures oJ^some > 
kiud ou the blank spaces of one of the gallery window bays ; and another 
friend who was with us, William Morris, offered to do the same for " 
a second bay. Woodward was greatly delighted with the idea, as 
his principle was that of the medieyal builders, to avail himself in 
the building of as much decoration as drcnmstanoes permitted at the 
time^ and not prefer uniform bareness to partial bean^ He had 
Jkver before hod a decided opportunity of introdudng fncture work 
in a building, and grasped at the idea. 

“ In the course of that long vacation, six other hiends of ours — 
Edward BumeJones, Arthur Hughes, V. C. Prinsep^ John Pollen 
(tiie painter of the lovely roof of Merton chapel), B. S. Staaht^, and 
Alexander Munro— joined in the project, which was a labour of love* 
on all out parte— the expenses of materuls alme being defrayed from 

* Praterita, vid. fi. { 107. 
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the building fund. Each of the five pabters took one ivindow bay, OHiJP. 
and^the sculptor the stone shield above the porch, and the work pro- 
oeeded merrily in concert for five months. 

'^The subject taken for illustration throughout was the ancient 
romance of the Morto d’ Arthur, and the pictures were painted on a 
large scale in distemper. The roof was also covered with a vast 
pattern-work of grotesque creatures by Morris, assisted by amateur 
workmen, who offered on all hands, chiefly University men who 
^byed in Oxford that ' Long’ for that purpose.” ^ 


’ Unfortunately, “the purpose it was intended for'" was 
not the only thing which Rossetti and his friends had failed 
to take into consideration. The brickwork was not damp- 
proof, ariH no grouiSd was laid over it except a coat of white- 
wash.* Even in 185j3 the paintings had begun to be defaced, 
*and little now remains except fitful gleams of colpur — 
telling of famous friendships and noble enthusiasms, but in 
their ^decay telling also of the failure that is appointed for 
zeal without knowledge and enthusiasm without forethought. 
Ruskin, whose* knowledge of the methods of ancient wall- 
painting was ample, can hardly have expected much good 
of this experiment of painting in distemper on a naked wall. 
He was caught, however, as all others woro, by Rossetti’s 
enthusiasm, and offered to pay him for a second painting 
* in aftother of the bays, “ provided there's no absolute non- 
« sense in it, and the trees are like trees, and the stones like 
stones." But he had misgivings. “ You know," ho wrote 
to Rossetti’s brother, “ the fact is tho/ro all the least bit 
cras^, and it’s very difficult to manage them.’’ 


^ From a letter to Alexander 
Gilchrist, Sprinted in Annt GU~ 
Life and WriUnge^ 1887, 
p. eo. This letter, of wfiich only 
% portion is here cited, is the 
fullest contemporary account of 
the matter. Sm also “ A Chapter 
hrom a Felntei^s Beminiscenoe : 
The Oxford Circle,” by Val 
'Prittsep, R.A., in the Magazine of 
Aft for Febrwry 1904 (pp. 167- 
17t), Hie best aocount of the 
snbsequent history of the ill-fated 
VOX**!. 


paintings is in J. W. Mackairi 
Life of WiUdam Morns, vol. L pp. 
1 17-126. Rossetti’s account of 
Morris’s assistants is not quite 
accurate. In the MemoriaU of 
Edward Bume-Jonet, 1904, vol. L 
p. 168, a letter is quoted record- 
ing that Ruskin, on coming down 
to see the work, “pronounced 
Rossetti’s picture to be ‘the finest 
piece of colour in the world,’ 
and ‘chooses Edward’s next to 
RossettiV” 

2 P 
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There are few episodes in the literary and artisfw fahAety 
of England in the nineteenth century more interesting 
the story of the wall-puntings of the Oxford Uiuon, wMeh 
brings together so many illustrious names, and speaiks of 
so many ideals and aspirations. The tradition of the art 
of wall-painting had unfortunately been lost; but the co- 
operation of many artists in the decoration of a sii^le 
building, their enthusiasm, their search for a Guineyere and 
its romantic sequel, and their merry humours recall many §• 
page in Vasari. " This jovial campaign," Rossetti called it ; ^ 
and many arc the anecdotes told of the innocent hilarities 
which enlivened it.* 

Meanwhile at the Museum another revival of jpedinval 
conditions was in progress. Woodward brought oyer, as 
already stated, many of his Irish workmen with him. Of, 
thesW the most talented was O’Shea, whoso oAistic talent 
and ready wit greatly delighted Buskin. O’Shea was one 
of the successful competitors for a prize which Raskin 
offered in 1858 for an historical sculpture, and it was he 
who carved the window which Buskin designed.* But in 
largo measure the Irish workmen were left to their own 
devices. "Every morning,” says Mr. Tuckwell, “came the 
handsome red-bearded brothers Shea, bearing plants from 
the Botanio Garden, to reappear under their chisels iq the i 
rough-hewn oaintals of the pillars.’’* Animals, as well as 
plants, sprang to life under their hands. It was a great' 
delight to Buskin to be assured by the architects that the 
interest given to the workmen by the variety of thw work 
so increased the eflSciency of the labour that capitals of 
various design could be executed cheaper than capitals to 
uniform pattern.* The comfort and improvement of the 
workmen were not unoared for. Achmd had secured the 
building of an institute, with reading-rooms ;and other 
conveniences, for the men. It was here, on an evenii^ in 
April 1856, that Buskin delivered an address, enUn^fing on 

* See,fotioftonM,Tad(w»U*iJ{MiwiuMne(t4!f0&;/im^p.60i ' 

* Sm above, p, 37^ and Smne and Liliu, { 103. 

* JhmiMcmm ofdtI/M, p. 40. 

* A Joffor Bv0r, 1 8S. 
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t&e scope for origmslity and mterest which workmen would OBAK 
fii^ in buildings designed on such principles ss those which 
goVwned the Oxford Museum. 

The workmen’s originality was not always, howoTor, 
acceptable to the authorities. Ruskin in one of his Oxford 
lectures recalled the offence which was taken, when the 
first sculptures appeared on the windows of the Museum, at 
*<the unnecessary introduction of cata”' But there were 
.worse offences against conventional taste still : — 

O’Shea rnshed into my house one afternoon (says Acland’^) 
and — in a state of wild excitement — related as follows: — *The 
Master of the University/ cried he, ‘found me on my scaffold just 
now/ ‘What are ydb at?’ says he. ‘Monkeys/ says 1. ‘Come 
down directly/ says he; ‘you shall not destroy the property of 
'the University.’ ‘I work as Mr. Woodward orders me.*” ^ 

O’Shea was dismissed, but not before he had taken hid 
revaige 

found hidi on a single ladder in the porch, wielding heavy 
blows such as one imagines the genius of Michael Angelo might 
have struck when he was first blocking out the design of some 
immortal work. ‘What are you doing, Shea? I thought you 
were gone.’ Striking on still, Shea shouted — ‘Farr ^ots and Owwlsl 
‘'Parrbbts and Owwls! Members of Convocation!’ There they 
^were, blocked out alternately. What could I do? ‘Well,’ I said, 
meditatively, ‘Shea, you must knock their hpads off.’ ‘Never,’ says 
he. ‘ Directly,’ said I. Their heads went. Their bodies, not yet 
evolved, remain to testify to the humour, the force, the woes, the 
troubles, in the character and art of our Irish brethren.” 

m 

It is like s piece of the Middle Ages; just such a story may 
one read into many & grotesque and grinning gargoyle of 
some old cathedral. 

Such of the windows as are carved are decorated entirely 
with rej^esentations of animal or vegetable life. Over the 
doorway is carved in low relief the figure of an angel bearing 
in his right hand a book— the open book of Nature— and 

* In 4$fea£x U. to the 1898 edition of Th$ Oxford iluuim. 



m DESCRIPnON OF THE BUILDINQ 

CHAP, in his left, three living oells— typical of the mysteries of Ufa 
The detached building on the spectator’s right, constn^ed 
for a chemical laboratory, recalls the famous kitchen at 
Qlastonbury. (This portion of the Museum h%s, however, 
been somewhat altered from its original form.) Entering by 
the central door, one passes on either side, sculptured on 
capitals of the pillars, the parrots and owls aforesaid. We 
then find ourselves in a large quadrangular hall, covered 
by a glass roof which is supported on cast-iron columns. .. 
The ornaments of the spandrels are in wrought-irofL 
Hero, again, Buskin’s great principle of ornamentation is* 
carried out. 'I'he representation is of interwoven branches, 
with leaf and flower and fruit, of varioq^ trees of native or 
exotic growth. ’The some principle is applied in yarious 
parts of tho minor decorations — in the capitals, and in^ 
the trefoils of the girders, there nestle leaves of elm, brier, 
water-lily, passion-flower, ivy, and holly. Tho central court 
is surrounded by an open arcade of two storeys* On 
the ground-floor are thirty-three piers an^, thirty shafts; 
on the upper, thirty-threo piers and ninety-five shafts. 
The shafts were carefully selected, under the direction of 
the Professor of Geology (the late Professor Phillips), in 
order to furnish examples of many of the most important 
rocks of tho British Isles, The capitals and bases represent, 
various groups of plants and animals, arranged for the^most 
part according to their natural orders. On massive corbels,* 
projecting from the front of the piers, are placed the statues 
of great men of science. 

Such was in brief outline tho budding^ which was 
gradually rising during these years (1855-59).^ It em- 
bodied some of Buskin’s dearest principles ; but as the work 
jlrogrcssod a certain feelmg of disappointment crept over 
thoBO who were responsible for it. Buskin felt that there 
was something wrong, but for some time was not quite sure 
what it was. The spectator who examines the principal 
facade is struck by an effect as of somethii^ meagre and 

I An aoooiuit of the building Qothie Berival in StgUmi, ^ 
vitb iUuatntiona may be wen 283-887. 
in 0. L. Sastlnke^a Ifhmy <!f At 
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pinched. This is laigoly caused by the severity, flatness, (WJf. 
anf} lack of richness in the central doorway. It was Wood- 
wara’s hope to have a recessed and richly-carved porch. 
Woolner prepared a drawing for the proposed porch, with 
niches for statues as Ruskin desired,' but Convocation 
refhsed to sanction the expenditure, and the sohonie was 
abandoned. Again, the decoration of the windows is not 
completely carried out. Of the six in the upper storey to 
^.the r^ht, as one faces the centre of the fa 9 ade, the first 
alone carved ; in the lower row, one is begun, the others 
are left undecorated. On the other side, four of the six in 
the upper row are done, and again one only below. In the 
interior the same jpoompleteness may be observed. Of the 
400 qppitals and bases, about 300 remained imcarved in 
Ruskin’s time, though during the last few years the work 
has been continued. • 

It was in order to explain the design and purpose of the 
Museum, and in the hope of enlisting further public support, 
that Acland apd Ruskin prepared the little book entitled 
The Oxford Mnmm,, first published in April 1859. Ruskin’s 
contributions consisted of two letters. In the first he 
vindicates the adoption of the Gbthio design, and explains 
the spirit of the decorations. Incidental^ he repeats that 
. plea for a more public-spirited patronage m the arts which 
he had put forward in Ttui Politieal Economy of Art. In 
the second letter he points out how much the building 
was likely to suffer from inadequate, funds; notices the 
impossibility of summoning at a moment’s call a sufficient 
number of duly qualified craftsmen; and supports, with 
much eloquence and earnestness, the plea for enriching the 
doorway. In conclusion he claims recognition and gratitude 
for the Museum, rather as an exaipple than as in itself a 
perfect specimen of the Gothic which he loved; *‘tho 
building, the first exponent of the recovered truth, will 
iuXj be the more venerated the more it is excelled." In 
writing this passage, Ruskin had m his mind more than he 

* Wodnar’s drawing wm pro- ardi sod in the spandraU of the 
•entadhpAelaiidtatbeUnivennty actual door were done by Wootner 
Qallariss. The oarvinga over th# without tenumeiathm. 
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CHAP, oared to say at the time. Many yean later, in a pablio 
lecture within the walls of the Museum, he explained 
frankly ih what ways the building had “&iled signally of 
being what he hoped." He had never meant, h^ exphdned, 
that "a handsome building could be built of common 
brickbats,” or that “you could secure a great national 
monument of art by letting loose the first lively Irishman 
you could get hold of." * But the Museum — ^with all its 
defects — is of special interest in a survey of Ruskin’s life 
and work, for as a building it was in some sort a practiom 
and standing commentary “ On the Nature of Gothic Archi* * 
tecture : and herein of the True Functions of the Workman 
in Art.” Thus did the Storm of Veniof^ have their living 
influence on the stones of Oxford. 

tl 

At this time his College conferred a signal honour upon ^ 
him. « In 1858 Honorary Studentships were created at 
Christ Church, and on December 6 the first election 
was hold. Those chosen for the compliment were Henry 
Acland, Comewall Lewis, Gladstone, Gore « Ouseley, and 
Buskin. This was a distinction of which Buskin was 
always proud. 


^ BMding§ in Modem Painters,"* . 



CHAFTER XXIII 

HOME AND FRIENDB 


** 1 have had. Heaven be tlianked, many and true friends, young 
and old, who have been of boundless help and good to me, — 
nor I quite helpless to them ; yet for none of whom have 1 
ever obeyed Gleorge Herbert's mandate, ‘Thy friend put in 
thy bosom ; wear his eyes Still in thy heart, that he may see 
what’s there.’ ^-^Prasterita, 

NeitHsr Ruskin’a literary work, nor the other ocoupations 
which have been * described in preceding chapters, pre- 
vented him during the years now under consideration from 
seeing something of his friends, from keeping up much 
correspondence with them, or from receiving visitors at 
his parents’ hbuse on Denmark Hill. 


I 

^e was acquainted, in the first place, with the chief 
poets of the time — among them, with Coventry Patmore, 
a ^‘greatly honoured and loved friend.’* He was godfather 
to die of the poet’s sons, and presented another with a 
nomination to Christ’s Hospital; and though he was not 
fond of dining out, he seems to have made an occasional 
exceptioji in favour of Patmore’s parties. At one of these, 
it is interesting to hear, the guests were Browning, Ruskin, 
and Tennyson. Of ^Patmore's poetry he was a warm ad- 
mirer. T)ie first of the following letters refers to Turner* 
ton Totuer and other poems; the second, to The 

Betrothal, the first part of The Avgd in the Houae : — 

**June 2, 1853. — I received the volmne of poems, with the 
letter, and am veiy much inteiested in them; their versification 
is quite beantifid, and much of their thonght. If they were 
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GUAP. Tennyson’s, eyerybody would be talking of them, but they are a 
little too like Tennyson to attract attention as they should.” 

Circ, 1856. — **I am more and more pleased with the AigA 
You have neither the lusciousness nor the sublimity of Tennyson, 
but you have clearer and finer habitual expressions and more 
accurate thought. For finish and neatness I know nothing equal 
to bits of the Angel: 

* As grass grows taller round a stone 
'As moon between her lighted clouds’ — 

and such other lines. Tennyson is often quite sinfully hazy.” 

I860.— ''We’ve just had some grapes sent us from the country, 
which appear to me in the present state of English weather 
phenomenal; — we send them therefore to yc^ as a poet, as an 
example of grapes grown entirely under the influence o{ Iipagina- 
tion, for they must have fancied all the sunshine that has ripened 
them. , In case you have not got my yesterday’s letter, 1 am glad of 
another bit of paper whereon to testify my intense delight with 
the new poem. My Mother is confined to bed just now, and 1 
read it to her nearly all through yesterday, neither, of us liking to 
stop. I want to see the first letter of advice which Mrs. Graham 
wrote to Jane. Also I want some more letters from Mildred. 
Knock out some of the midshipman, and put in some more Mildred, 
please, in next edition. 1 like poetry very well — but I like fun 
better. You certainly deserve to be made a Bishop. Won’t the 
people who live in Closes, and the general Spirits of Mustiness, 
preside over your fortunes benevolently henceforward! Abo all 
the people who have nothing to do but to be graceful. My 
when you go out this season you’ll be petted. More than W. 
Punch himself.” 

This last letter refers to Faithful for Ever (I 860 }, the third 
part of The Angel in the House. The poem was derided in 
some of the reviews for banality, and Ruskin wrote to defend 
his friend.^ This defence of Patmore's simplicity bf diction 
is one of Buskin’s most interesting pieces of literary criticism. 
He illustrates his point by comparing the simplicity of The 
Odyssey with the more "digi^ed” language of Pope’s 

1 In Oriite, Oct. S7, 1S60 ; the letter was reprinted in Buakin’i 
AmwtufihsOhace. 



DEFENCE OF THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE 4ST 
• * 

•naaon. As for the passages Mlected by the eritios for OHAK 
lidioole, the poem oontams, said Buskin, "as all good art 
dod, many very carious shortcomings (to appearanoe), and 
places of rest, or of dead colour, or of intended harshness," 
but these should not be taken out of connexion 'with the 
work as a whole. As well might a critic separately engrave 
a bit of a coat-lappet, to prove a portrait-painter no artist, 
or give the discords without their resolutions, to prove 
Mozart no musician, "lam bound, for my own part," said 
ftuskin in conclusion, “to express my obligation to Mr. 
Patmore, as one of my severest models and tutors in use 
of English, and my respect for him as one of the truest 
and tenderest thinkers who have ever illustrated the most 
importadt, because commonest, states of noble human love.” 

Buskin expressed a similar judgment both in his Elements 
of Drawing and in Sesame and Lilies. It is interesti]}g to 
know that his admiration for the poem was not coloured by 
any for the friend. Patmore had published the first 

part of The Angd anonymously, and it was sent, again 
anonymously m the first place, to Buskin. “Bossetti was 
with him a day or two after he received it ; Buskin asked 
him if he had seen, or knew anything about, ‘a glorious book 
colled The Angd in the House’ ” 


II 

Kith Elizabeth Barrett, also, Buskin was an admirer of 
the poet before he became acquainted with the writer. In 
the first volume of The Stones of Venice, he had written of 
“the butning mystery of Coleridge," and “spirituality of 
Elizabeth Barrett," and this must have been "the word 
dn^ped in one of his books" of which Mrs. Browning 
afterwards* said to him that she "picked it up and wore 
for a crown.” * In 1852 Mr. and Mrs. Browning spent some 
months in London; and Buslun went to call upon them, 

’ See a letter Erom Patmore to WilUam AUingham in' the Mmoirs 
wU Patnm, voL ii. p. 179. 

* JsUm ef XU sabt A BamU Browning, vol. it. p. 191. 
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OHAP. aiid the vkitwaa presently returned. We went to Denmark 
Hill yesterday,” wrote Mrs. Browning (September 1852), ** to 
have luncheon with the Buskins, and see the Turners, wl&db^ 
by the way, are divine. I like Mr. Ruskin much, and so does 
Robert. Very gentle, yet earnest,— refined and truthfiiL 
We count him among the valuable acquaintances m^e this 
year in England.” ^ His reference, in the second volume of 
SUmes of Venice (1853), to the “noble poem,” Casa Ouidi 
Wivdowst must have given Mrs. Browning much pleasure, 
for contemporary criticism was less favourable to the piee^ 
than it deserved. In private letters Ruskin mingled compli-' 
ments with criticism 

(7b Mrs. Browning.) “Denmark HmL, 4, 1865. . • . 

I have been lately reading your poems with an admiratioir which 
I fear you might bo offended with me if I were to escpress to the* 
full (f am not sure, by-the-bye, if I could) to yourself, but at least 
you will permit me to thank you for the hallowing and purifying 
influence of their every line--a baptim of most tender thoui^ts, 
which to mo— whom many untoward circumstances of life have 
had too much power to harden and darken into deadness and bitter- 
ness — is of unspeakable preciousness. ... I am going to bind your 
poems in a golden binding, and give them to my class of working 
men— as the purest and most exalting poetry in our language. 

*'Only, pray, in the next edition, alter that first verse di the 
Drama of Erife— Qehenna and when a and I must try to coax < 
you to send some of the long compounded Greek words— which 
I, for one, can't understand so much as a syllable of— about flieir 
Greek business.” 

“ The soul of a cynic,” wrote Mrs. Browning in thb course 
of Tier reply, “ at its third stage of purification, might feel 
the value of gold laid on the binding of a book by the hand 
of John Ruskin.” “When has a letter given mi so much 

' LeUm ofSIismMk BamU BrowfiMg, voL il p. 87. 

' “Bejoioe in the clefts of Gehenna, ^ 

My exiled, my host I 
Barth has exiles as hopeUM as when a 
Heaven’riSifapre was lost.” 



ADMIRATION AND CRITICISM 

• • 

pleasure?’* said fiobert Browning cm reading Buflkin OHAP« 

But Riiskm pressed his criticisms XXm 

{To itas. Bbownino.) 6, 1855. . . . Assuredly you 

ou^t to coasider with yourselfi not mordy how the poetry may 
be Iliads absolutely as good as posdble, but how also it may be 
put into a form which shall do as much good as possible; and 
if an expression, though really a good one, be such as to startle 
away a large number of careless readers, who otherwise might 
^i:»niadually have become careful ones, I think, unless there be very 
strong justification for it, you would agree with me in thinking 
it right to cancel that expression. For instance, the ‘nympho- 
leptic’ in *The Lost Bower.* I don’t, myself, know what it means, 
and I hanien’t had time to look in the dictionary for it ; and what 
is still ^orse, I don’t ex^iect to find it when I do look. . . . 

* “Among various trorks I have in hand at present, one is the 
endeavour to revive the art of Illamination. And the day^)efore 
yesterday, I made my best workman, who has recovered thoroughly 
the art of laying on the gold, copy out the beginning of the Catarina 
to Camoens, whAh, on the whole, is my favourite, and which 1 mean 
to tnake one of the most glorious littie burning books that ever had 
leaf turned by white finger.” 

Mrs. Browning defended her ** nympholeptit* ” and the rest, 

, and urged more generally that “the mass of readers never 
receive a poet (you, who are a poet yourself, must surely 
^observe that) without intermediation; the few understand, 
appreoukte, and distribute to the multitude below/' Buskin, 

. in the course of his reply, retorted thus 

{To Mbs. Bbowkihq.) . . . When you have suc- 

ceeded iif aU your designs upon the English language, I might 
perfaqis most graphically describe it as 

Tesseho, pentic, hectic, heptio,' 

* Phoenico-dmmonic, and dyspeptic, 

Hipped-k, Pipped-ic, East-wind-nipped-io, 

Stiffened like styptic, doubled in dij^ych, 
Possi-kepbaly-cherBecliptio. 

"That lut liMi tiy-the-lTa^ ii really a triompli of ezpnsiion — 


1 Angliee— all at aiua sad sersM. [J. fi.] 
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OHAP. at least it vill be, when it is * distributed to the unltitadai’ 
Apropos of that same distributioB, it is all very well in theory, 
but if yon over-bake your verses in the poetic fire, who is to chop 

them up ? We will have it out, when we meet.” ^ 

• 

A little later in the year Mr. and Mrs. Browning were in 
England, and personal acquaintance with Ruskin was resumed. 

“ We spent an evening with Ruskin,’’ wrote Mrs. Browning, 

“ who was gracious and generous, and strengthened all my 
good impressions. Robert took our young friend Leighton ^ 
see him afterwards and was as kindly received.” ‘ Browning s, 
intercourse with Ruskin at this period may not have been 
without effect on the studies in poetry, which were to occupy 
some space in the third and fourth volumes oi^Modern 
Pamtem, In the latter volume Ruskin refers to the* poet’s 
*' unerring” insight into the mind of the Middle Ages, and • 
notices his “ seemingly careless and too rugged lines.” He 
seems to have read Browning with some difficulty at first,' 
and this was a sore point with the poet’s wife. He' tried 
again, and wrote appreciatively. So they took courage to 
send him Men and Women — ” not,” wrote Mrs. Brownii^, 
“that you may say ‘pleasant things’ of them, or think 
yourself bound to say anything indeed, but that you may 
accept them as a sign of the esteem and admiration of both 
of us. I consider them on the whole an advance upoiv^his 
former poems, and am ready to die at the stake for my faith 
in those last.” Ruskin read the new poems, and sent a ' 
letter of appreciation which greatly pleased the poet — ^“a 
dear, too dear, and good letter,” he called it to Rossetti.’’ 
But Ruskin had confessed his occasional bewilderment, 
and Browning in the course of his reply defended his 
“ obscurity ” : — 

r 

**Pajub, Dec, lOth^ ’55. . . « For the deepnems you think you 
diaoern,— may they be more than mere blacknesses ( For the hopei 
*you entertain of what may come of subseqaent readings^ — all sue* 
cess to them ! For your bewilderment more especially noted-^how 

^ JMtsn qf EHsmbeO^ Barrett to vairiom CorreqMmdenttf edited 
toL ii. p. 810. ^ T. J. Wise, 1885, vnd. i. p« SL 

' LeUen from Boi^ Beaming 
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sluJl I help ihatt We don’t read poetry the aame way, by the OHAP« 
aaiQp law ; it is too clear. I cannot begin writing poetry till my 
imaginary reader has conceded licences to me which you demur 
at altogethea 1 know that 1 don’t make out my conception by my 
languagsi all poetry being a putting the infinite within the finite. 

Tou would have me paint it all plain out, which can’t be ; but by 
various artifices I try to make shift with touches and bits of outlines 
which mcceed if they bear the conception from me to you. You 
■ ought, I think, to keep pace with the thought tripping from ledge 
to ledge of my ^glaciers,’ as you call them; not stand poking your 
alpenstock into the holes, and demonstrating that no foot could have 
stood there ; — ^suppose it sprang over there? . . 

In tl^e following year Mrs. Browning published Aurora 
Leigh, and Buskin yrrote enthusiastically about tho poem ; — 

(To Robert Brownibo.) ** Denmark Hill, 27ih Ifilbfi.— 1 

think Aurora I^eigh the greatest in the English language, unsur- 
passed by anything but Shakespeare — not surpassed by Shakespeare’s 
sonnets^ and therefore the greatest poem in the language. I write 
this, you see, very deliberately, straight, or nearly so, which is not 
common with me, for 1 am taking pains that you may not think 
(nor anybody else) that 1 am writing in a state of excitement; 
though there is enough in the poem to put one into such a state. 

I hive not written immediately either, partly because I did not 
know if you were at Florence yet, partly because I wished to read 
the poem quite through. I like it off, familiar parts and unfamiliar, 
passionate and satirical, evil telling and good telling, philosophical 
and dramatic — all. It has one or two sharp blemishes, I think, in 
words, here and there, chiefly Greek. I think the * Hat aside ’ a 
great discord in the opening— it tells on me like a crack in the 
midst of the sweetest* fresco colour. Phalanstery 1 can’t find in 
Johnson’s dictionary, and don’t know what it means. Dynastick 
hurts me a stick— one or two passages in the art discussion I 
haven’t made out yet. For the rest, 1 am entirely subdued and 
raised— to be Mrs. Browning’s very humble votary and servant. . • 

(To Robert Browwino.) 2Sth Deo. 1856.— Drab Brown- 

mo, — Oat goes the Mr. — ^for I love you, and you know how much I 
hommr yoa besidiSB, so I needn’t be respectful I do hope, however, 
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OHAP. you have got my letter about Awrora^l aent one^ ever so long igo, 
declaring my entire faith in it as the greatest poem in the EngBah 
language. It has tamed my head altogether and I can’t talk of 
anything else. Last week 1 chanced to be sitting at dinner next to 
Lord Byron’s granddaughter/ and quite forgetting who ska was, I 
must needs come out with this energetic confession of faith in Aurora 
Leigh the moment it was named — to my great discomfiture the 
moment after, when 1 recollected whom I was talking to. But it’s 
no use saying how magnificent it is, for you know, and the world 
acceptant to the best of its ability. I have not seen, nor heard, a, 
single bad word or sneer about it, and all the best people shout, with 
me, rapturously. . . 

41 

Among the best people who shouted rapturously was, as 
we shall hear in the next chapter, ]^ossetti. Many of 
Rusk;,n’8 letters of this period are addressed to Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning — “ for I never think of you two separately,” he 
said— and they were in the habit of writing joint letters to 
him. One of his letters was gloomy; perhaps he was sad 
in order that he might be comforted; in which case Mrs. 
Browning’s reply (Jan. 1, 1859) gave him, in affectionate 
terms, what he needed. She tells him among other things 
that his sadness is only “the languor after victory”; and 
she speaks with delight of all he is "permitted to do for 
England in matters of art.” Ruskin replied as follows 

(To Mr. ml Mrs. Browning.) Itth Jan. 1859. ... I am 
much helped by all you say iu your letters— bemg apt, in spite of 
all my certainty of being right in the main, to be seized with great 
fits of vexation ; — ^for the truth is that my own proper business is not 
that of writing; I am never happy as I write; never wanf to utter 
for*my own delight, as you singers do (wi^ all your pretences to 
benevolence and all that, you know you like singing just as wdl as 
the nightingales). But I’m truly benevolent, miaerably ’benevolent. 
For my own pleasure I should be collecting stones and mosses, 
drying and ticketing them — reading scientific books — walking all 
day long in the summer— going to plays, and what not, in winter— * 

' LadyAnneMilbanke(manied, * Ldim of ElMdk BamU 
1869^ to Mr.WilfridSoawen Blunt). Browning^ voL B. p. SSHc 
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never writmg nor eaying a word«-^(deing tranquilly or intensely in OBAP. 
piotgures, in mnsio, in pleasant faces, in kind friends. But now*- 
about me there is this terrific absurdity and wrong going on. People 
kill my Turner with abuse of him— 'make rifie targets of my Psul 
Veronese^v-make themselves, and me, unendurably wretched by all 
sorts of ridiculous doings— won't let me be quiet. I live the life of 
an old lady in a houseful of vdcked children— can do nothing but cry 
out — they won’t leave me to my knitting needles a moment. And 
•Vkthis working in a way contrary to one’s whole nature tells upon one 
athast— people never were meant to do it. They were meant to be 
able to give quiet pieces of advice to each other and show, without 
any advice, how things should be done properly (such as they had 
gift and 4|cing for). • But people were never meant to be always 
howling and bawling the right road to a generation of drunken 
cabmen, their heads up through the trap-door of the hansom, faces 
all over mud— no right road to be got gone u{)on after all — nothing 
but a drunken effort at turning, ending in ditch. 1 hope to get just 
one more howl executed, from which I hope great effects— upon the 
Moon — and thenf see if I don't take to Kennel and Straw, comfortably. 

There was another thing in your letters comforting to me — your 
delightful want of patriotism — ^loving Italy so much ; for I sometimes 
think I am going quite wrong when I don't feel happy in coming 
home. I have a right to love Italy more now, since it has made Mrs, 
Browfung so much stronger. Poor Italy, there won't be much of 
^her left to love, I'm afraid, soon. . . .” 

The year 1869 saw the Franco-Bardmhin war for the libera- 
tion of Italy. Mrs. Browning’s letters to Ruskin show her 
passionate enthusiasm for the Italian cause and her indig- 
nation w}th the anti-French sentiment in England. Here 
she and Ruskin were heartily in sympathy ; and " we thank 
you and love you/’ she wrote, " dear, dear Mr. Ruskin, more 
than ever jfor your good word about our Italy.” Later in 
the year he took up his parable in the public press, and 
letters sent to the newspapers on the Italian Question, about 
which he wrote to Mrs. Browning, must, with some qualifi- 
Wiens, have pleased her greatly. He was not indeed so 
optimistic about modem Italy as she, nor yet at all times 
so anti- Austrian ; but this correspondence is of interest as 
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OHAP. giving to him also some link in that "golden ring” vhioh 
the English poetess made, as the Italian poet said, betvseen 
Italy and England. In July came the Peace of Yillafranoa — 
a bitter disappointment, put what gloss upon it^she might ; 
Buskin speaks of it, in letters of the time, as hfj; death* 
warrant. The year 1860, which opened with the oesrion 
of Savoy and Nice to the Emperor Napoleon, witnessed 
presently Garibaldi’s liberation of Southern Italy. On 
October 27 Lord John Bussell sent his famous despatch to„. 
the British Minister to the Court of Sardinia justifying the 
King for furnishing the assistance of his arms to the Boman 
and Neapolitan States. The despatch was printed in the 
Times of November 5, and on reading it Buskin at once 
wrote to Mrs. Browning; — 

"Nov. 5. ... I should hardly have had 'spirit to write to yon 
even aow, but that there is in to-day’s paper at last something like 
a Voice from England. Late — how late! Yet, thank heaves, at 
last a voice, and I suppose she bos been in an occult and cowardly 
way, yet still, positively, helping for some time back. I never 
thought to have to thank Lord John for anything; here, however, 
is — whether his own or not — the first piece of steady utterance we^ve 
hud. Now, if Italy can only be true to herself; but alas, for her 
inveterate Idleness. AYhat do you think she can do, in way of 
foodfnl, soulful worki However, with what oscillation or iiilnre 
may be appointed for her, she will— as all nations wUl — now go 
forward, I believe, not Hadesrway, as Carlyle says.” 

More correspondence followed. Mrs. Browning t(dd him 
how greatly she enjoyed his letters, and in the last of 
them he says. "I’m gomg to write often now." That 
. was on May 13, 1861. On June 29 she passed away. 
Rbr death was a great loss to Buskin. "And there’s 
Mrs. Browning gone, too,” he wrote to Mrs. Burne-Jones 
(July 20), '“who was a friend, and such a ond; but one 
* must not think about oneself in talking of her, it is all 
the Earth’s loss.” Jt was some time before he could brii^ 
himself to write a letter of condolence : — 

{To Bobibt BaowNifo.) “LnoaaHK, Nov. 17, 1861.— 1 do not 
know what otheia of your friends may have ventured to write or 
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to 8fej to yoa. I could say nothing— con say nothing— but that * 
I Im you, and there are few people whom I do— nnd that when 
you care to see me, or hear from me, I shall thankfully come if I 
can, or writ^if 1 camiot. I think also 1 may Tenture to say this : 
that homver enthusiastic the love, or devoted the respect, borne 
by all, whose respect or love was in any wise worthy of her, to 
Urs. Brownings there was not one among them who more Entirely 
and reverently shared in aim and hope with her than 1: nor one 
, who regards her loss with a more gmve, enduring bitterness and 
odmpleteness of regret — not the acute, consolablo suffering of a 
little time, but the established sense of unredeemable, unparalleled 
loss, which will not pass away. 

“I have been ilV>not a little, neither; and am so still, more 
mentally than otherwise, however— and am little fit to face sad 
thoughts — not that k have many others to face. But I cannot 
write to you— indeed, of what should I write to youl-Uevory 
way my superior in powers of thought, and of suffering/’ 

o 

• III 

Of Tennyson's poetry Ruskm was a great admirer, 
thoi^h he preferred the earlier to the later work. The 
references to Tennyson in Buskin’s books are numerous, 
and so also were they in his letters and conversation. 
“Perhaps one of the most wonderful pieces of aic/ht in all 
, poetry,” he wrote to a friend (Dec. 3, 1859), “ is — ^nay, that’s 
just it ; I was going to say a bit of Tennyson — the piece 
of Alp in the Princess, but Tennyson’s all alike, one thing 
as perfect as another. What an epithet of elephants’ 
trunks — ‘ their serpent handa’ ” That is in “ Vivien ” ; the 
Aljane Myl, “Come down, 0 maid, from yonder mountain 
hdght,” was countei^ by the poet himself, too, as amongst 
his “most successful work.”' In The Two Paths Ruskun 
wrote: “ No description that I have ever given of anything 
is worth four lines of Tennyson.” Patmore questioned this 
estimate, and Buskin replied ; — 

* “I assnn you it is true. Hy ffifi is wholly rationalistic and 
dedhutite— my desoiptiona are geniune in emotion, bat whdfy 

* Memoir ly hie Son, voL i. p. 8S2. 
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CHAP« wanting in highest quality : and 1 am in all matten of thia one 
mind, that four lines of Best is worth cmy quantify of Seconds. 
I’ve written a good deal about waterfalls — ^pneumatically enon^^ 
But the single line, ^ 

' That, like a broken purpose, waste in air/ ^ 

is worth all put together. . . . You'll see I donH depreciate myself 
in all ways.” 

To like effect, Mr. Wcdderbum remembers Ruskin saying,*^ 
at a breakfast-party to his diggers at Oxford, that ''he. 
would sacrifice nearly all bis books to have written one 
of Tennyson's lines— the last line of Will : * The city sparkles 
like a grain of salt."' In 1855 Rui&in first iwrote to 
Tennyson ' 

“ Denmark Hill, March 21. — Dear Mr. Tennyson, — I venture 
to write to you, because as 1 was talking about you with Mr. Woolner 
yesterday, ho gave me more [tleasure than I can express by 'telling 
me that you wished to see my Turners. By several vntoward chances 
I have been too long hindered from telling you face to face how much 
I owe you. So you see at last I seize the wheel of fortune by its 
nearest spoke, begging you, with the heartiest entreaty I can, to 
tell me when you are likely to be in London, and to fix a day if 
possible that 1 may keep it wholly for you, and prepare my Tqpers i 
to look their rosiest and best. Capricious they are as enchanted 
opals, but they must surely shine for you. Any day will do for 
me if you give me notice two or three days before; but please 
come soon, for 1 have much to say to you, and am eager to say 
it, above all to tell you how for a thousand things 1 am gratefully 
and respectfully yours, J. RtrsKiN." 

fdo not know whether Tennyson accepted the invitation, bat 
it was either then or not very long afterwards, at Patmore’s 
table, that they made personal acqaaintanoe. Ruskin wrote 
again when Mavd was being much (witioised, to 
a compliment to 'myself not to you, that I think with 
you in all things about the war.” In the same letter he' 
pleaded— successfully—for the re-insertion of "S(mie me 
had blundered” in'''2%e Light Brigade. In 1858 Bnikin 
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and Tennyson met sometimes at Little Holland House. 

have just seen Ruskin,*' the poet wrote in his diary 
(Noy. 1858) ; “ he says that the signor's (G. F. Watts) portrait 
of me is the grandest thing he has seen in that line ; but 
so he wd of Woolner*8 bust.*' In 1859 *' Enid/’ “ Vivien/* 
** Elaine/’ and Guinevere ” were published, and Ruskin sent 
his opinion of the new volume 

“Stbabbdeo, Sept, 1869.— Dear Mr. Tennyson,— I have had 
the Idylls in my travelling desk ever since I could get them aorois 
the water, and have only not written about them because 1 could 
not quite make up my mind about that increased quietness of style. 
I thought you would like a little to know what I felt about it, 
but did Rot quite kflow myself what 1 did feel. . . . 

**Tho four songs seem to me the jewels of the crown, and bits 
come every here and there— the fright of the maid, for instance, and 
the * In the darkness o’er her fallen head ’ — which seem to me finer 
than almost all you have done yet. 

** As a description of various nobleness and tenderness the book 
is without price; but 1 shall always wish it had been nobleness 
independent of a romantic condition of externals in general. . . . 
Treasures of wisdom there are in it, and word-painting such os 
never was yet for concentration ; nevertheless i^> seems to me that 
BO great power ought not to be spent on visions of things past, 
button the living present. For one hearer capable of feeling the 
depth of this poem 1 believe ten would feel a depth quite as great 
if the stream flowed through things nearelP the hearer. And merely 
in the facts of modem life— not drawing-room, formal life, but the 
far-away and quite unknown growth of souls in and through any 
form of o^ry or servitude — there is an infinity of what men should 
be told, and what none but a poet can tell. I cannot but think that 
the intense, masterful, And unerring tanscript of an actuality, and 
the lelatio^ of a story of any real human life as a poet would watch 
and analyze it, would make all men feel more or less what poetry 
WES, as they felt what Life and Fate were in their instant workings. 

‘‘This seems to me the true task of the modem poet. And I think 
1 have seen faces, and heard voices, by road and street side, which 
daimed or conferred as much as ever the loveliest or saddest of 
Camdot As I %atch them, the feeling conlinnally weighs upon 
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CHAP, me, dey by day, more and more, that not the grief of the irorld 
but the loM of it u the wondw of it. I aee creatorea ao fuU^of 
all power and beauty, with none to understand or teach or save 
them. The making in them of miracles, and all ca^t ftvny, for 
ever lost as far as we can trace. And no 'in memoriam^ . . 

In later years the two men occasionally met, and Tennyson 
followed Ruskin's excursions into literary criticism. The 
poet’s son records a luncheon and gives some of the conversa- 
tion. As Ruskin was taking his leave, Tennyson asked, “ Ite 
you know that most romantic of lyrics?” quoting the “It 
was a’ for our rightfu’ King ” of Burns. “ Do I not ? ” said 
Ruskin; “ I am so glad you like it, Tennyson ; I place it among 
the best things ever done by any one.” Tbnnyson was asked 
what he thought of Ruskin’s appreciation of Byron in Fietion, 
Fair artd Foul? Ho agreed with it in ranking Byron’s poetry 
very ^igh, but he did not find much in the particular poem 
— TIte Island — from which Ruskin had quoted admiringly. 
On the other hand, he thought very good Ruskin’s reanarks 
on Shakespearo, in the same essay. He fead Buskin’s 
HHementa of Prosody also, and agreed with the criticism of 
a particular passage in Coleridge. Tennyson’s estimate of 
Ruskin’s own writing has already been cited (p. 353). 


IV 
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Another poet whose work Ruskin admired, ^nd whose 
friendly acquaintance he valued, was James Russell Lowell. 
Professor Norton had sent him Lowell’s poems. “I have 
written your initials and mine,” Ruskin wrote (Oct. 24, 1868), 
“in the two volumes of Lowell (bow delightful the new 
prefaces to the FaUe !), He does me more good in my doll 
fits than anybody, and mehes me ho^ful again. What a 
beautiful face he has!” Lowell at this time was editor of 
the AUantio Momthly, and asked Ruskin to write eomethii^ 
for it ; — 


(To J. B. Lowsll.) **Dee. 5, 1859. — It was infeed a In^py 
morning for me this, bringing me your letter— besidea a deil4^tfal 

* ff'tZfMm a JMery, 1807, ppi. 300, SSe. 
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one from Norton. For many causes lately I have been needing some OHA|P« 
help, and this from you is the greatest I could have, and best, though 
there are few days pass without my getting some help from you and 
finding soaethiug strange and beautiful, bearing on the questions 
which teasing ns here in the old world ; with none of the rest 
of age, only its querulousness and sleeplessness. 1 am myself in 
a querulous and restless state enough, — what head I have nearly 
turned, or turned at least in the sense in which the cook predicates 
it of our cream when she can't get any butter. I can got no butter 
at present (couldn't even get any bread at two guineas a page), being 
on the whole vacantly puzzled and paralyzed, able only to write a 
little now and then of old thoughts, to finish Motlern Painten^ which 
nmt be finished. Whenever I can write at all this winter I must 
take up that, for it is tormenting me, always about my neck. If no 
accident hinders it ^ill be done this spring, and then I will see if 
there is anything I can say clearly enough to be useful in iny^resont 
state of mystification. I told Norton in my last letter a few of 
the tilings I am trying to find out, and I've found out none yet* 

I like other people's writings so much better than my own — 
Tennyson's, Carlyle's, yours, Helps's, and one or two others'es — 
that I feel much driven to silence and quiet, trying to paint rather 
than write more. In the meantime Modem Pidnters is giving me 
more trouble than 1 can well stand, and 1 cant do anything else 
tilHt is out of the way. . . 

" My dear friend and teacher/' Ruskin called Lowell in the 
last volume of Modem Painters; and Lowell, on his side, in 
a published address on the choice of books, hoped " to see 
the works of Ruskin within the reach of every artisan among 
ua adding in another lecture that Ruskin held " a divining 
rod of exquisite sensitiveness for the rarer and more recondite 
sources of purifying enjoyment as well as for those more 
obvious ^d nearer to the surfaoe.^ 

Ruskm had first seen Charles Eliot Norton in November 
1855 wl»n he had come with a letter of introduction to 
Denmark Hill, as many American visitors came, to see the 
famous coUeotion of Turner drawings. In the following 
summer they met by chance, as Ruddn has described, on 
the lake of Geneva, and walked together, a day or two later, 
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'^up the winding path among the mountain meadows of 
Sallanches/’ Thus I became possessed/’ says Ruskin, \of 
my second friend, after Dr. John Brown, and of my first real 
tutor.” ** The friendship had begun/’ says Norton, which 
was to last till the end of life.” Correspondence witl;||jliirorton 
becomes frequent from this point onwards : — 

(To C. E. Noeton.) **Dec, 28, 1866. ... I hope the enjoy- 
ment of that damp and discordant city and that desolate and 
diseaseful Oampagna, of which your letter assures me, may bo 
received as a proof of your own improved health, and brightness 
of heart and imagination. I think, perhaps, I abuse Borne more 
because it is as sour grapes to me. When I was there I was a 
sickly and very ignorant youth; and I shoulcf be very glad, now, 
if 1 could revisit what 1 passed in weariness or contempt; ftnd I 
do envy you (sitting as 1 am just now in the Great Western hotel 
at Paddington, looking out upon a large number of panes of grey 
glass, some iron spikes, and a brick wall) that walk in sight of 
Sabine hills. Still, reasoning with myself in the severest way, 
and chocking whatever malice against the things t have injured, 
or envy of you, there may be in the feelings with which I now think 
of Rome, these appear to me incontrovertible and accurate con- 
clusions, — ^that the streets are damp and mouldy whore they are 
not burning; that the modem architecture is fit only to put on a 
Twelfth cake in sugar (e.g., the churches at the Quattro Fontaie) ; 
that the old architecture consists chiefly of heaps of tufa and bricks ; 
that the Tiber is muddy; that the Fountains are . fantastic ; that 
the Castle of St. Angelo is too round ; that the Capitol is too square ; 
that St Peter's is too big ; that all the other churches are too little ; 
that the Jews' quarter is uncomfortable ; that the Englisl|> quarter 
is unpicturesquo ; that Michafil Angelo’s Moses is a monster ; that 
his Last Judgment is a miMl^lthat Raphael’s Transfiguration is 
a failure; that Apollo BelvU^ is a public nuisance^ that the 
bills are high; the malaria strong; the dissipation ahameful; the 
bad company numerous; the Sirocco depressing; the Tramontana 
chilling; the Levante *parddng ; the Ponente pelting; the ground 
unsafe; the politics perilous, and the religion pemicioua . . 

{To the sanie.) 29, 1858. ... I’m better now, a Htde, 

but doubtful and puzsied about many things. Lowdl does me mme 
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good than anybody, what between encoura^ng me and making me 
lan^h. Mr. Knott makes me laugh more than anything I know in 
the world — ^the punning is so rapid and rich, there’s nothing near 
it but Hood,^and Hood is so awful under his fun that one never can 
]au{^. Jl^eki paven — what are we to do with them? You don’t 
mean to uk me that seriously 7 Make pots of them, to be sure— 
they were sent to be our dolls, like the little girls* wax ones— only 
we can’t pet them until we get good floggings for some people, 
as well.” 

' {To the same,) ” Dec, 28, 1868. ... 1 rather want good wishes 
just now, for 1 am tormented by what 1 cannot get said, nor done. 
I want to get all the Titians, Tintorets, Paul Veroneses, Turners, 
and Sir Joshuas in tl^ world into one great fireproof Gothic gallery 
of maiibiG serpentine. I want to got them all perfectly engraved. 

, I want to go and draw all the subjects of Turner’s 19,000 sketches 
in Switserland and Italy, elaborated by myself. I want ^ get 
everybody a dinner who hasn’t got one. I want to macadamize 
some *kiew roads to Heaven with broken fools’-heads. 1 want to 
hang up some knaves out of the way, not that I’ve any dislike to 
them, but I think it would be wholesome for them, and for other 
people, and that they would make good crow’s meat. I want to 
play all day long and arrange my cabinet of minerals with new 
white wool. I want somebody to amuse me v hen I’m tired. I 
wank Turner’s pictures not to fade. I want to be able to draw 
clouds, and to understand how they go, and I can’t make them 
stand still, nor understand them — ^they all go sideways, wkdyiai^ 
(what a fellow that Aristophanes was! and yet to bo always in 
the wrong in the main, except in his love for iGschylus and the 
country. Did ever a worthy man do so much mischief on the face 
of the E&rth?) Farther, I want to make the Italians industrious, 
the Americans quiet, the Swiss the Boman Catholics 

latioiml, and the English Farliamepii; honest — and I can’t do any- 
tUng and Hon’t understand what I was bom for. I get melancholy 
—overeat myself, oversleep myself— get pains in the back — don’t 
know what to do in any wise. What with that infernal invention 
of stasm, and gunpowder, I think the fools may be a puff or barrel 

^ OZotsfi, 325. See the Preface where Ruskin quotes and comments 
to ed. 2 of Modem Paintm, vol i., upon the passage. 
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— I want also to give lectures in all the manufacturing 
towns, and to write an essay on poetry, and to teach ^me masters 
of schools to draw ; and I want to be perfectly quiet and un^turbed 
and not to think, and to draw, myself, all day long, till Fean draw 
better ; and t want to make a dear High Church friend of mine sit 
under Mr. Spurgeon.” 

(7b the same.) “Thun, Aug. 15, 1859. . , . Itb very odd I 
don’t keep writing to you continually, for you are almost the oi£y 
friend I have left 1 mean the only friend who understands or feels 
with me. I’ve a good many radical half friends, but I’m not a 
radical and they quarrel with me — by the way^so do you^a little— 
about my governing schemes. Then all my Toiy friends think me 
worse than Robespierre. Rossetti and the P.RiB. are all gone crazy 
about ^whe Morte d’Arthur. I don’t believe in Evangelicalism — and 
my Evangelical (once) friends now look upon me with as much 
horror as on one of the possessed Oennesaret pigs. Nor* do I 
believe in the Pope — and some Roman Catholic friends, ^ who had 
great hopes of me, think I ought to be burned. Domestically, I am 
supposed worse than Blue Beard ; artistically, I am considered a 
mere (mcket of squibs and crackers. I rather count upon Lowell 
as a friend, though I’ve never seen him. He and the Brownings 
and you. Four — well — it’s a good deal to have — of such, and I 
won’t grumble — but then you’re in America, and no good to me — 
except that Pm in a perfect state of gnawing remorse about not 
writing to you ; and the Brownings are in Italy, and I’m as alcme as 
a stone on a high glacier, dropped the wrong way, instead of among 
the moraine. Some day, when I’ve quite made up my mind what 
to fight for, or whom to fight, I shall do well enough, I live, 
btt I haven’t made up my mind what to ^ht for— whether, for 
instance, people ought to live in Swiss cottages and rit on three- 
legged and one-legged stools; whether people ought io^dreit wdl 
or ill; whether ladies ought to tie their hair in beautiful knots; 
whether Commerce or-Business of any kind be an invention of the 
DevO or not; whether Art k a Crime or only an Afasnidity; 
whether Clergymen ought to be multiplied, or exterminated by 
arsenic, like rats ; whethm* in general we are getting on, and if so 
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where we are gdbg to; whether it is worth while to aaoertain any 
of Iheee things; whether one's tongue was ever made to talk with 
or only to taste with. (Send to Mr. Knott's house ^ and get me 
some raps i^you can.) 

Me%|time} I'm copying Titian as well as 1 can, that being the 
only work 1 see my way to at all clearly, and if I can ever succeed 
in painting a bit of flesh, or a coil of hair. I'll begin thinking 'what 
next.' . . .” 

V 

Among the friends who disliked Kuskin's incursions into 
politics was Acland, and to him the following apology was 

addressed : — 

• • 

April 27, 1856. ... I enjoyed the quiet time you were kind 
• enough to spare to lUe at Henley as much as you did — perhaps 
more — as I was under no panic about your politics. And flf you 
consider the following facU I don't think you will see ground to 
fear mine. 

“First^ I have a clear mathematical head. This is just as 
certain as that I have a head at all, which I suppose is objectively 
certain. I know it is a mathematical head, because at my little go 
I offered to do any problem in Euclid’s three first books without a 
diagram, writing it out by reference to an imajpn^ry diagram in my 
headi I can do that to this day, to almost any extent ; that is to 
, say, reason out any geometrical question without pen or paper, and 
dictate its statement blindfold.^ 

"Secondly. I have reasoned out a good many principles of 
general philosophy and political economy by myself, and I have 
almys found myself in concurrence with Bacon and Adam Smith 
as soon as I had settled said principles to my own satisfaction ; and 
as I believe those two people to have been no fools, I see no reason 
for conduding that I am one myself. 

" Tyrdiy. I am forced by precisely the same instinct to the 
CG^ideration of political questions that urges me to examine the laws 

of architectural or mountain forms. I cannot help doing so ; the 

• ' ■■ - . — ■ ■ _ . 

^ la LoweH’s rollicking poem, Mr. Knott’s house was haunted by 
^rsps that unwrapped myateries." 

^ See above, p. 62. 
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CHAP, questions suggest tbemselyes to mo, and I am ecmpAled to work 
them out. I cannot rest till I have got them clear. 

Fourthly. I am perfectly honest in all my purposes. It is 
precisely and accurately against my own dearest intere8|s that I am 
acting in praising Turner. No landed proprietor ever coYqjied land 
more earnestly than 1 covet possession of Turners. Tet r am every 
day putting my whole strength into the declaration of their merit to 
others, raising their price to myself. I have proved a right to say, 
therefore, that I am upright in my other purposes. 

Fifthly. 1 am good-natured, and desirous of making people 
about me happy, if 1 can. There are many people who are proudly 
honest, yet hard-hearted ; I am in$tineiively honest, yet kind-hearted. 

I do not mean that 1 am affectionate — that i.S(4o say, dependent for 
my pleasure on the society of others, — ^far from it ; but 1 am kind, in 
a general way, to all human creatures. • , 

** Sixthly. 1 am wholly unambitious. I don^t mean 1 am not 
vain — ^that is, fond of praise; I am intensely fond of it, and very 
much pained by blame. But I don’t care for Powkb, unless if be to 
be useful with ; the mere feeling of power and responsibility is a bore 
to me, and I would give any amount of authority for a few hours 
of Peace. 

** Seventhly. 1 have perfect leisure for inquiry into whatever I 
want to know. I am untroubled by any sort of care or anxiety, 
unconnected with any particular interest or group of persons^ un- 
affected by feelings of Party, of llace, of social partialities, or of 
early prejudice, having been bred a Tory — and gradually developed 
myself into an Indescribable thing—- certainly not a Tory. 

** Eighthly. I am by nature and instinct Conservative, loving 
old things because they are old, and hating new ones merely because 
they are now. If, therefore, I bring forward any doctrine^ of Inno- 
^ation,i assuredly it must bo agunst the gr|un of me ; and this in 
political matters is of infinite importance. 

Lastly, 1 have respect for religion, and accept tHs practical 
precepts of the Bible to their full extent 

** Consider now -all those qualifications one by one. Consider 
how seldom it is that they all are likely to meet in one peraon, and * 
whether there be, on the whole, chance of greater good or evil accruiiig 
to people in general Mia the political speculations of such a person. 
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><I ought to haTo addod one more qualificatiou to the list. 1 
knoi| the Laws of Work^ and this is a great advantage over IdU 
Speculations. 

Against |ill these qualifications you will perhaps all^ ODe-*-<at 
first ugly-lqoking— disqualification. *Tou live out of the world, and 
cannot know anyiking about it.’ 

1 believe that is almost the mly thing you can say, but it 
does sound ugly at first, and sweeping. I answer, that just because 
I live out of it, I know more about it Who do you suppose know 
mo^t about the lake of Geneva — I, or the Fish in it 1 It is quite true 
the Fish know a thing or two that 1 don’t^ — certain matters about 
feeding places, deep boles, and various other characters of Ilottom. 
Nevertheley os to theegeneral Nature of the lake of Geneva, future 
prospects of it, and probabilities of all said fish ever being entirely 
broiled by a volcanic explosion, or petrified in their beloved bottom 
by advance of delta, I know more than they. • 

I do not suppose you will answer — as other people might — that 
I am tci) conceited to know anything about it. There are two kinds 
of self-estimatioD^a fool’s, and that which every man who knows his 
business has of himself. They look like each other in expression, but 
they are not the same. . . 


VI 

• A firiend who entirely approved of Buskin's political out- 
look was Carlyle; and he was not quite a friend— a mentor, 
rather. “What can you say of Carlyle," said Buskin to 
Froude, “ but that he was bom in the clouds and struck by 
the lightping struck by the lightning/ " adds Froude, 
“not meant for happiness, but for other ends; a stem fate 
which nevertheless in the modem world, as in the ancient, 
is the portion dealt out to some individuals on whom the 
heavens have been pleased to set their mark."^ Carlyle 
was the revered Master; Buskin the beloved disciple. A 
visitor to Chelsea describes Carlyle as reclining on a sofa, 
*while Buskin knelt on the ^oor, leaning over Carlyle as they 

* Thmum Oaflyle: a HuUny of the Fird Forty Yean of hU Life, 1882, 
Vtd.ij.pu 475. 
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MRS. CARLYLE 


CHAP, talked, and kissing his hand pn taking leare.^ The descrip- 
tion is typical of their relations. I do not know when, or 
how, they first met— it was certainly before 1851, as is 
proved by Carlyle's letter of March 9 in that year, about The 
Stones of Venice^ The arts were not miich in Cable's way, 
but he found Buskin’s talk an exception ; — 

“Buskin was here the other night,” he wrote to his brother 
(November 27, 1855); — ^“a bottle of beautiful 8oda-watei \ — some- 
thing like Bait of old times, only with an intellect of tenfold viva^ty. 
He is very pleasant company now and then. A singular element, 
very curious to look upon, — ^in the present puddle of the intellectual 
artistic so-called * world * in these parts at this date.”^ 

At this time Buskin was not an infrequent visitor to Carlyle 
and his wife. “ It was a relief'' wrote^ Mrs. Carlyle in 
journal (May 15, 1856), “ when Buskin called for us, to go to 
a great soiree at Bath House. There I found my tongue, 
and used it ' not wisely but too well’ ” ^ Buskin did not 
love that tongue, and was heard in after years to speak of 
her as “ the shrew.” ^ But he admired her cleverness, and to 
her some of his best letters were addressed. First, however, 

I must give one to Carlyle 

“ Denmark Hill, Jan. 23, 1855.— Dear Mr. Carlyle,— I had 
some thoughts of making a true foray upon you this evening — having * 
been rendered desperate by Woolner’s telling me that it was (hree^ 
years since I had seen you — but this morning it looks so much as 
if, could 1 once get to Chelsea, you might have some difficulty in 
getting quit of me again till a thaw came, that I will not venture. 
Only I warn you that I really most come and see you one of these 
da;^« — ^if you won’t come and see its. * 

“ People are continually accusing me pf borrowing other men’s 
thoughts, and not confessing the obligation. 1 don’t think there is 
anything of which I am more utterly incapable than of dds meanness j 

^ William AUingham: aDwry^ Jans WsUk CarlyU, 1903, voL ii. 
1907, p. 276. ’ p. 97. 

* Chapter xv., above, p. 290. * “Raskin and Girlhood: Some* 

> New Ldtm of Ooflyle^ 1904, Happy Beminiacenceo,’’ by L. Allen 

vol. ii. p. 177. Harker, in Seribner^tMaytwimtVaf, 

* New Letien and Mmorials of 1900. 
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bat it is very difficult always to know how much one is indebted to OHAP. 
other people, and it is always moit difficult to explain to others the 
degree in which a stronger mind may guide you, without your having 
at least inteijjdonally bmowed this or the other definite thought. 

The fact i8|. it is veiy possible for two people to hit isonietirm on the 
same thou^n, and I have over and over again been somewhat vexed 
as well as surprised at finding that what I really had^ and knew I 
had, worked out for myself, corresponded very closely to things that 
you had said much better. I entreat you not to think when (if you 
have ever patience to do so) you glance at anything I write— and 
when you come, as you must sometimes, on bits that look like bits of 
yourself spoiled — to think that I have been mean enough to borrow 
from you knowingly,^ and without acknowledgment. How much 
your gepeind influence has told upon me, I know not, but I always 
ponfess it, or rather boast of it, in conversation about you, and you 
will see what— considering the way malicious people catch ab such 
confessions — ^is certainly a very frank one, at the close of the lecture 
of whi6h I send you a Builder containing a report. I have marked 
the passage, p. 699.^ 

** With sincere regards to Mrs. Carlyle, believe me, my dear Sir, 
most faithfully yours, J. Kuskin.*' 

{To Mr. and Mbs. Carlyle.) March 1859. — When may I 
come and see you? Friday — Saturday — Monduv— or Tuesday — 

^ evening? IVe been in Yorkshire. In, also, lauds of figurative 
^rock and moor — hard work — and peat-bog puzzle. No end visible. 

Not getting on with German. Frederick yet unread. Nothing 
done. All sorts of things gone worse undone — Stitches run down. 

Entirely dim notions of what ought to be done. Except — that I 
ought to come and tell you all about it.'* 

He had sent as a gift to Cbejno Row a print of Dorer’s 
MdencoUa: — * 

(To Mas. CiBLTLB.) “ Dee. 1859.— I am to veiy glad yon liked 
dw and especially the flowers — ^for indeed the Melancholy is 
not exactly likeable. What it means— no one knows. ‘CaTemona 
• wwnitig ’ ja jlut the word for it. In the joain, it evidently means 

* A leetura at the Architeo* OoIooe " : Library Edition, roL xii. 
taial Mnaenm on “Decorative p.007. 
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tlie full sense of the terror, mystery, tormr^, respondbility at the 
world, ending in great awe and sadness^nd perpetnal kbeiir— 
(as opposed to French Ugireti) lij^tly crowned with budding bay 
— ^winged, os in true angelic service. (The Wolf hognd of fiercer 
sorrow laid asleep at her feet) Strong bodied. Having .the Keys 
of all knowledge. Compare Tennyson’s: — 

‘Seemed to touch it into leaf, 

The Words were hard to understand.’ 

— Ever affectionately yours, .1. Bubkim., 

“Poor little Nero! But he will love you just as much, even 
when he is blind — and move his little paws just as prettily.” 

On the tour of 1856, which gave Riiskin the friendship 
of Norton, he and his parents met also Dr. and Mis. Simon. 
The acquaintance ripened between them all into a Teiy' 
warcft friendship — celebrated by Ruskin, as usual, with 
familiar names. John Simon became, from the identity of 
Christian name, his "dear brother John," and Mrs. ^irnon 
his “door P. R. S.” (Pre-Raphaelite Sister land Sibyl), or 
more shortly “ S.” “ She, with her husband,” says Ruskin 
in PrasterUa, “ lovo Savoy even more than I ” ; and “ She, 
in my mother’s old ago, was her most deeply trusted friend.” 
John Simon, M.D., President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and F.R.S. (created K.C.B. in 1887), of Anglo- ' 
French descent, was, as is well known, one of the chief, 
masters of sanitary science in this country, and in the year 
before the Buskins met him had been appointed to the 
newly created post of Medical Officer to the Privy Council. 
It is to his reports made in this capacity that Ruskin more 
than once refers in his booka He had in 1848' married 
Miss Jane O’Meara. ” Her warm Irish^nature was concealed 
from strangers,” says Lady Burne-Jones, who with her hus- 
band owed friendship with Sir John and Ladyi'Simon to 
Buskin’s introduction, “by a singularly impassive manner; 
but, that once penetrated, her fine qutdities revealed them- 
selves: amongst them were oonstanoy in friendship and a* 
rare courage and magnanimity in times of triaL” ^ There 

* MmnoriaU of Kdwant voL i. p. SS7. 
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are other friends who may more oonreniently be introduoed 
at » later stage in our story; here a few letters may be 
added as specimens of Buskin's large and Tarious oorre» 
spondence ft this time:— • 

{To Uls. Hooh BiiAOKBOsir.) “March 17 (are. 1855-S6).— I 
sent you a horrible scrawl of a letter the other day ; and put off 
the answer to your interesting questions about people and places, 
not because I wanted time to think over them, but because I wanted 
to<^lain why I must answer at random— or nearly so. . . . 

*‘In the Bible, then, my favourite, on the whole, is Job — 
Daniel is a little too high above me — and John too fond of saying 
the same tUng over a%d over again. I should have liked excessively 
to have known Habakkuk, but, not having known him, cannot quite 
oSay whether I should •have liked him or not. My chief antipathy, 
putting monsters — Judas and Nabal and such like— out of theiques- 
tion, is Jacob. 

** Ih History, I am absolutely at a dead stand between Cromwell 
and St. Louis j Ifut I suppose if I had known them both I should 
have drau/n a little more to St. Louis. I have never examined 
the histories of rascals [enough to make a choice. The first who 
comes into my head is King John. 

**In Romance. I am again divided between Tir Charles Grandi- 
son and Don Quixote. If Don Q. had not been mad, I should have 
^ liked hm best— on the whole I believe I do. Of ladies— Imogen. 
1 had liked to have insulted the blessed creature and you, by saying 
where she was. For romantic antipathies there are, of course, too 
many well-got-up monsters to render the choice either easy or 
interesting. I think Olossin in Ouy Mannering as disagreeable a 
fellow as ^06 often comes across. 

Lastly for places.,. . . My greatest horror in Europe is the 
mam street in Garlsruhe. If, for an affection, you want a narrower 
answer tbafi Chamouni, I am a little puzzled between the top of 
the Montanvert and a small rock on the flank of the Breven. I 
have been happiest on the Montanvert, but oftenest at this rock, 
* where 1 generally pass my evenings when at Chamouni. Next to 
the valley of Chamouni, and even running it rather hard, 1 love 
the UtUe Scaliger churchyard at Yerona. I think 1 have been 
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more intensely happy for a UttlB in the ehnrohyai^, but not^ 
so enduringly. Now, please, tell me youn.’' ^ ^ 

(To Mbs. Johk SmoBr) 28, 1857.— pbab S.,— I 

just write a line to reUeve your mind, and say t tl|lider8tanid all 
that about the inspiration, and think it helpful and nke; and I 
think you are quite right in tjbie main about Turner. TOt the odd 
thing is that there should have been plenty men of irregular or 
even wicked lives who could yet draw a pretty face sometimes, or 
a handsome one; and besides, they show degradation in all they 
do of animals or living creatures, as much at least as in tLdir 
human figures. But Turner discerns the most exquisite subtleties 
of beauty in a fawn — the utmost majesty in an eagle — the utmost 
naivety and innocence in a donkey — and ^yet never ^draws one 
beautiful or even pretty human face or form. I am so much the 
more struck with this at present that 1 see his hard iri€$ to do it 
sometimes— to paint the landing of Prince Regents— the opening 
of the Walhalla— or the parting of Romeo and Juliet — and it 
seems so amazing to me that he should be able to ()aint a fawn 
rightly, but not an Italian girl — and a pig, but not* a Prince Regent 
— and a donkey, but not a German philosopher* I don't know 
when I have been so entirely puzzled about anything — I've got 
the toothache with thinking over it.” 

(To Dr. Chambers.) 3, 1859. . . . Of course the first 

thing one has to urge on a young Prmce is in this as in all<other « 
matters, that he should think for himself. Not, that is, take up an 
opinion carelessly, and maintain it positively, because it is his, but 
that he should himself do the hard and painful work of making the 
thought really his own, and for himself testbg its truth. A King is, 
of course, exposed to all kinds of efforts to deceive him ; the interest 
in obtaining his approval is so great that all mean persons are for 
ever striving to blind him to the merits of others and leoommend 
their own— impartial teaching is a thing almost impossible in his 
ease. I am myself rough and bold enough in general in^what I say, 
but 1 never would say so hard a thing of a living artist in the 
Prince’s hearing as I Vould say in the hearing of a person of raudl 
power ; so that the honestest men are influenced and warped by his ’ 
rank, and the dishonest pot to their skilfullest pindies. Above 
all| therefore^ let him lie taojl^t to ask of himself sternly, ^Is tiiis so 
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indeed t Do I personally and for myself judge that it is so ?’ You 
struggle^ therefore^ to get^his mind to act as freely as possible, 
never, so far as you have power,' to let him admire a picture because 
it has farn^; if possible, let him judge of it before knowing its 
master, ^ever tell him whom a |»icture is by, till he has guessed ; 
this I mJhi in the ordinary course of guidebook study. The study 
of art may be made far more amusing as well as more useful by such 
methods* . 

** Secondly, a King is peculiarly exposed to delight in and en- 
courage art as a means of Luxury or pride — ^to like it for its stato 
and glitter. Therefore one of the chief results of your travels in 
Italy ought to be to convince the Prince of Wales that the ruin 
of that country, an(^ nearly of all other countries which have over 
been notably ruined, has been in great part brought about by their 
lufinements of art applied in luxurious and proud ofiico; — ^that 
Emperors, Kings, Doges, and republics have risen and reigned by 
simplicity of life ; fallen and perished by luxury of life. Be assured 
that &11 the arts, followed in wantonness, and for show and state, 
lead straight to^destruction. . . 

And so forth, and so forth, with a " thirdly ** and a 
lastly,*' at great length. Ruskin was always on the look 
out for opportunities of teaching; and took equal pains 
with a schoolmistress submitting a drawing-copy and with a 
brift for a companion of the Heir-Apparent. Dr. Chambers 
had been selected as physician to accompany the Prince of 
Wales on a visit to Italy, where he was to pursue his studies 
for five months. He went to Rome, but owing to the out- 
break of war in Italy was immediately recalled. His late 
Majesty was thus spared this addition to those improving 
designs* of the Prince Consort, to which, as we now know, 
the young Prince offered a policy of passive resistance.^ 

VIII 

In addition to a voluminous correspondence, Ruskin 
during these years received many visitors and friends at 

* 8ee the article on The CharacternOf King Edward VIL” in the 
Qwaierly Bemnft July 1910. 
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RUSKIN AND HIS PARENm 

CHAP* his home on Denmark HilL Tet it was not his home> 
either. He was a man of forty in 1859, and was at ^e 
height of his literary reputation. But he was still a child 
in the house of his parents. A sense of recftraint was 
growing upon him, and presently became almost in- 
supportable; but though Ruskin confessed this & letters 
to intimate friends, he never suffered the least trace of 
irritation to appear in his open relations with his parents. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, with whom, as a fellow-teacher at 
the Working Men’s College, Ruskin had become acquainted* 
was often at Denmark Hill in these years, and has thus 
described the father and the son: — 

“John James Ruskin, the father, certainly teemed to ne a man 
of rare force of character; shrewd, practical, generous, with pure 
ideals both in art and in life. With unbounded trust in the genius 
of his^son, he felt deeply how much the son had yet to learn. I 
heard the father ask an Oxford tutor if he could not 'put John in the 
way of some scientific study of Political Economy.’ * John I John ! ’ I 
have heard him cry out, *what nonsense you’re talking!’ when John 
was off on one of his magnificent paradoxes, unintelligible as Pindar 
to the sober Scotch merchant. . . . There were moments when the 
father seemed the stronger in sense, breadth, and bold on realities. 
And when John was turned of forty, the father still seemed some- 
thing of his tutor, his guide, his support. The relations beHtreen 
John Buskin and his parents were among the most beautiful things 
that dwell in my memory. . . . This man, weU past middle life, in 
all the renown of his principal works, who, for a score of years, had 
been one of the chief forces in the literature of our century, continued 
to show an almost child-like docility towards his father and his 
ng>ther, respecting their complaints and remonstrances, and gracefully 
submitting to be corrected by their w(wldly wisdom and larger experi- 
ence. The consciousness of his own public mission and the boundless 
love and duty that he owed to his parents could not be expressed in 
a way more beautiful. One could almost imagine it was in the spirit 
of the youthful Christ when he said to his mother, ‘Wist ye not that 
I must be about my Father’s businesst * ” ^ 

* 

* "MnnoriM ot John Boildn," in LUtn^urt, Fob. 3t 1900. 
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, A VISIT TO DENMARK HILL 

Of the mother, and of Ruskin’e oharm, there is a vivid OHAP. 
deepription in the letters of James Smetham. This earnest 
artist, much befriended by Ruskin, was a pupil at the 
Working Ifen’s College; his first visit to Denmark Hill 
(Feb. 18fi5) was an event in his life: — 

**I wailced there through the wintry weather and got in about 
dusk One or two gossiping details will interest you before I give 
you what I oare for ; and so I will tell you that he has a large house 
with a lodge, and a valet and a footman and coachman, and grand 
rooms glittering with pictures, chiefly Tumor’s, and that his father 
and mother live with him, or he with them. . . . 

**Hi8 mother is a ruddy, dignified, richly-dressed old gentle- 
woman of aseventy-fivi; who knows Chamouni better than Camber- 
well : evidently a (food old lady, with the Christian Treamty tossing 
almut on the table. *Sho puts *John* down and holds her own 
opinions, and flatly contradicts him ; and he receives all her opfnions 
with a soft reverence and gentleness that is pleasant to witness. . . . 

old lady was quaintly kind. 'Has John showed this?’ 

' Has he showed }ou the other?’ and to all her sudden iqjunctions 
he replied by wfitihg on mo in a way to make one ashamed. ... I 
wish I could reproduce a good impression of John for you, to give 
you the notion of his ' perfect gentleness and lowlihood.’ 

"He certainly bursts out with a remark, and in a contradictious 
way, tmt only because he believes it, with no air of dogmatism or 
■conceit. He is different at home from that which he is in a lecture 
before a mixed audience, and there is a Spiritual sweetness in the 
half-timid expression of his eyes, and in bowing to you, as in taking 
wine, with (if 1 heard aright) 'I drink to thee,’ 'he had a look that 
has followed me, a look bordering on tearful. 

" He spent some time in this way. Unhanging a Turner from 
the wall of a distant room, he brought it to the table and put it into 
my hands ; then we talked ; then he went up into his study to fetch 
down some dlustrative print or drawing; in one case, a literal view 
which he had travelled fifty miles to make, in order to compare with 
the picture. And so he kept on gliding all over the house, hanging 
and unhanging, and stopping a few minutes to talk. There would 
luive been, if I had not seen from the first moment that he hnmo 
me well, something embarrassing in the chivalrous, hovering way he 
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CHAP, had ; as it was, I felt much otherwise, quite as free and open as you 
in jour little study. ... I was in a sort of soft dream all the jray 
home ; nor has the fragrance, which, like the June sunset, 

* Dwells in heaven half the night,’ r 
loft my spirit yet.” ^ ^ 

To none of his friends or visitors did Buskin give any in- 
dication of the sense of the infinite waste of time/’ noted 
in Pmterita, “in saying the same things over and over 
to the people who came to see our Turners.” ' ^ 

Such, then, as have been described in this chapter, 
and in the five preceding it, were Buskin’s occupations — 
writing, lecturing, drawing, teaching— during thrf years of 
the later volumes of Modem Painters* His multifarious 
activities and the medley of his interests — ^reflected in the 
very title of the third volume, “Of Many Things” — ^are 
hit oft in a letter of apology to Mrs. Carlyle : — 

“Not that 1 have not been busy — and very b?!sy, too. I have 
written, since May, good 600 pages, had them rewritten, cut up, 
correcteil, and got fairly ready for press— and am going to press with 
the first of them on Gunpowder Plot Day; with a great hope of 
disturbing the Public Peace in various directions. Also, I have 
prepared about thirty drawings for engravers this year, retQ(>)ched 
the engravings (generally the worst part of the business), and etched 
some on steel myself. In the course of the 600 pages 1 have had to 
make various remarks on German Metaphysics, on Poetry, Political 
Economy, Cookery, Music, Geology, Dress, Agriculture, Horticulture, 
and Navigation, all which subjects I have had to 'read up’ accord- 
ingly, and this takes time. Moreover, 1 have had my claai of work- 
*iuen out sketching every week in the fields, during the summer ; and 
have been studying Spanish proverbs with my father’s partner, who 
came over from Simin to see the great Exhibition. I have also de- 
signed and drawn a window for the Museum at Oxford; and have 
every now and then had to look over a parcel of five or six new 
designs for fronts and backs to the said Museum. During my above* 

mentionM studies of Horticulture I became dissatisfied with the 

■■ . 1 ^:... — . - 

1 Lellm o/ Jama SmMhamf pp. 52-65, 
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\ A. MEDLEY OP OtXJUPATIONS 

Linnnan, Jnssieiiaii, and Evorybody-elBiaD arrangetunnt of planiSt CHAP* 
an<l haTO accordingly arranged a system of my own ; and unbound 
my botanical book, and rebound it in brighter green, with all the 
pages throu^ other, and backside foremost — so as to cut off the old 
paging numerals; and am now printing my new arrangement in a 
legible maSher, on interleaved foolscap. I consider this arrangement 
one of my great achievements of the year. My studies of political 
economy have induced me to think also that nobody knows anything 
about that, and I am at present engaged in an investigation, on 
^independent principles, of the Natures of Money, Rent, and Taxes, in 
an abstract form, which sometimes keeps me awake all night. My 
studies of German metaphysics have also induced me to think that 
the Germans don’t knbw anything about them ; and to engage in a 
serious inquiry into the meaning of Bunsen’s great sentence in the 
beginning of the seco’hd volume of Hip|)olytus, about the Finite 
raalization of the Infinity ; which has given me some trouble? The 
course of my studies of navigation necessitated me going to Deal to 
look at the Deal boats ; and those of Geology to rearrange all my 
minerals (and w&sh* a good many, which, 1 am sorry to say, 1 found 
wanted it). 1 have also several pupils, far and near, in the art of 
illumination, an American young lady to direct in the study of land- 
scape painting, and a Yorkshire young lady to direct in the purchase 
of Turners — and various little bye things besides. 

, * But 1 am coming to sec you.” 



CHAPTER XXIV 


RUSKIN AND ROSSETTI 

** Ab BhipB, becalmed at eve, that lay 
With canvas drooping, side by side, 

Two towers of sail at dawn of day 
Are scarce long leagues apart descried ; 

When fell the night, upsprung the breeze, 

And all the darkling hours they plied, 

Nor dreamt but each the self-same seas 
By each was cleaving, side by side.’’ 

Clough (^'Qua Cursum Ventus”). 

< 

Tue friendship between Ruskin and Rossetti is a curiously 
interesting episodo in tho personal history of English art 
and literature during tho nineteenth century.» It throws so 
much light on Ruskin’s character as to claim a separate 
chapter in his biography ; it makes some contribution also 
to the eternally vexed question, whether likeness or unliko- 
ness be the best ground of friendship. There was enough of 
tho “ idem vdle et idem nolle " between Ruskin and Roi^tti 
to make a friendship possible; enough, too, of difference 
to add piquancy to it; but not enough readiness to give” 
and take on equal terms to lend it permanence. Ruskin 
hoped to be obeyed ; Rossetti was accustomed to dominate. 
To either of the two, a man with the genius for friendship 
might apply the words of Dr. Johnson in the famfius con- 
vervition: “Sir, I am not saying that you could live in a 
firiendship with a man from whom you differ; I am only 
saying that 7 oould." 


1 

Raskin's first aoquaintanoe with Rossetti was a result* 
of the ohompionshiR of the Pre-Raphaelites, recounted in 
an earlier chapter (XIV*). Ddmeatic causes had l»oken the 
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fri^ddiip with Millius, and the rapture seems to haTO made 
Ri|gkm the more anxious to cultivate Rossetti, whom 
regarded as the intellootual leader of the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement Ruskin had already done the punter a useful 
service by commending his work to M'Cracken, who there- 
upon bought the water-colour (now at Oxford) of “ Dante 
drawing an angel in memory of Beatrice.” This led to 
Ruskin’s personal acquaintance with Rossetti, as appears 
from a letter of the latter to Madox Brown, dated April 
1|, 1854:— 

“ McCracken of course sent my drawing to Ruskin, who the other 
day wrote me an incredible letter about it, remaining mine respect- 
fully (! i),gan(l wanting to call. 1 of course stroked him down in my 
answer, and yesterday he called. His manner was more agreeable 
• tftan I had always et^ected. ... He seems in a mood to make my 
fortune.** ^ • 

And,^ again, a month later, to the same correspondent : 

Millais has mitten to me that Gambart wants me to paint 
something, so I imagine Ruskin is bogirming to bear fruit.” 
The date of the following letter from Ruskin is that at 
which wife had left him ; Rossetti's father had recently 
died:— 

Denmark Hill, May 2.— You must have been surprised and 
£urt at my not having written to you before— but you may perhaps 
already have heard, or at all events will soon hear, that 1 have had 
much 'iion my mind during the last week, and have been unable to 
attend to my daily duties— of which one of the most urgent would at 
antthf" time have been that of expressing to you my sympathy on 
the jfiiion of you.** late loss. I should be sincerely obliged to you 
if you would somi cs^ write to me (as I shall not, I fear, be able to 
see you before 1 leave town), telling me how you are, and what you 
are doing and thinking of. I am truly anxious that no sorrow— still 
less undue distrust of yourself*— may interfere with the exercise of 
your very noble powers, and I should deem it a great privilege if you 
> would sometimes allow me to have fellowship in your thoughts and 

* D. G. RomtU: hu FamG^ LtiUten^ wUk a Memoir, by W. M Rossettb 
vol. L p. 180. 
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EXCHANGE OF GIFTS 


CHAP. purposes. I have ordered my bookseller to send 

XXIV. you copies of all that I have written {though I know not of what nee 
it can possibly be to yon) ; and if you will insist in having so great 
an advantage over me as to give me a little drawing in exchange— -as 
Qlaucus gave his golden arms for Diomed’s brazen ones— 1 shall hold 
it one of my most precious possessions ; but hemdei this, |dease do a 
drawing for me as for Mr. Boyce, for fifteen guineas. Thus I shall 
have two drawings instead of one. And do them at your pleasure — 
of whatever subjects you like. I send the piece of opal of which I 
spoke, by imrcels-dolivcry company, this afternoon. It is not a fi.ie 
piece, but I think you will have pleasure in sometimes letting your 
eye rest ui)on it. I know no colours possessing its peculiar char- 
acter, and a magnifying glass used to its purple extremity will 
show wonderful things in it. . . .” 

Ruskin then wont abroad, and wrote as follows to Rossetti ; — 

*‘Gkneva, June 4.— DearMsi. RossErn,— I have just scratched 
out the Mr. in the above address and hope you will leave it out in your 
answer to ino this time. We will not go on Mr.-ing ^ach other. . . . 
I know that, so far from being envious of them, you are thoroughly 
happy in their success ; but yet you feel that there is as much in you 
as in them, and you have a kind of gnawing pain at not standing 
side by side with them. You feel as if it were not worth while now 
to bring out your modern subjects, as Hunt has done his first.^ Now, 
as to the original suggestion of the power which there is in moderk 
life if honestly treated, I firmly believe that, to whomsoever it in 
reality may belong \n priority of tim^ it belongs to all three of you 
equally in nyU of pommon, I think that you, Hunt, and Millais, 
would, every one of you, have made the discovery, without assistance 
or suggestion from the other. One might make it quicker or slower 

* Rossetti's subject of modem of somejiliat similar bearings.** 
life was *'the picture called Holman Hunt, however, strongly 
* Found,* which work,** says Mr. combated the suggestipn that his 
.W. M. Rossetti, **he was now in- picture of ^*The Awakened Oon- 
olined to lay aside on the ground science '* was antimpated in idea 
that Hunt, in his pictoiw *Tbe by the design of ‘'Found*': see 
Awakened Ooiisoience ’ (begun and his Pr^-Baphaditum and Uu Pre- 
finished at a date later than JtaphaeliU Brotherhood, 1905i voL 
the beginning of ‘FoundJ^b had ii. pp. 488 oeq, 
been treating a modem subject 
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tlian aftother, and I suppose that, actually, you were the first who CHAP* 
di^ it. But it would have been impossible for men oi such eyes and 
hearts as Millais and Hunt to walk the streets of London, or watch 
the things ^at pass each day, and not to discover also what there 
was in them to be shown and painted. 

“Now*for your subjects. I like the two first — the ‘Found,' 
and the ‘Mary Magdalene at the door of Simon's House '-^ex- 
ceedingly ; tlie latter, however, much the best, |)artly because I have 
naturally a great dread of subjects altogether painful, and I can be 
hoppy in thinking of Mary Magdalene, but am merely in pain while 
I think of the other subject. The first also is a dreadfully difficult 
one, and I can imagine you half killing yourself in trying to get at 
what you^want, in vq^n. , . , 

“I sincerely trust that your best anticipations with respect to 
your pupil may be fulfilled." 

The “ pupil was Miss Siddal, afterwards Rossetti's wife, and 
on I^is return Ruskin set about, if not making Rossetti's 
fortune, at ^ny rate relieving him and her from finan- 
cial anxiety. This matter is referred to in the following 
letter ; — 

(Undated^ 1654-55.) “Dkab Rossktti, — I daresay you do not 
quite like to answer my somewhat blunt question iu my last letter; 

I ufas somewhat too brief in putting it; I was unwell, and could 
not write at length. My motive in asking you was simply that 1 
did not know bow best to act for you, and, what to proj) 08 c about 
sending Miss S[iddal] to Wales or Jersey, or anywhere else that 
mi|i^t not in some way be disagreeable to you ; and also because 
I thought that the whole thing might perhaps be much better 
managefl in another way, and your own powers of art more healthily 
developed, and your own life made happier. 

“ I daresay our letters may now cross ; but it does not matter, 
for, whatSver may be the contents of youn, 1 am sure there will 
be one feeling apparent in it, and that will be a dislike of putting 
yourself under obligation to any one in carrying out any main 
purpose of your Gfe. I think it well, therefore, to tell you some- 
thing about myself, and what you reaUy ou£^t to feel about me in 
this matter. 
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XXIV. 


m RUSEIN ON HIMSELF , 

* 

« Ton constantly hear a great many people saying I aln vmy 
bad, and perhaps you have been yourself disposed lately to thipk 
me very good. 1 am neither the one nor the other. I am very 
self-indulgent, very proud, very obstinate, and very r^ntfnl; on 
the other side, I am very upright — ^nearly as just as I suppose it 
is possible for man to be in this world — exceedingly fond making 
people happy, and devotedly reverent to all true mental or moral 
power. 1 never betrayed a trust— never wilfully did an unkind 
things— and never, in little or large matters, depreciated another that 
1 might raise myself. 1 believe I once had affections as warm as 
most people j but partly from evil chance, and partly from foolish 
misplacing of them, they have got tumbled down and broken to 
pieces. It is a very great, in the lon^-nin th^ greatest, misfortune 
of my life that, on the whole, my relations, cousins and so, forth, 
are persons with whom I can have no sympathy, and that circuir^ 
stancoa have always somehow or another kept me out of the way of 
the people of whom I could have made friends. So that I have no 
friendships, and no loves. « 

Now you know the best and worst of mo ; and you may rely 
upon it it is the truth. If you hear people say I am utterly hard 
and cold, depend u|K)n it it is untrue. Though I have no friend- 
ships and no loves, I cannot read the epitaph of the Spartans at 
Thermopylm with a steady voice to the end; and there is an old 
glove in one of my drawers that has lain there these eighteen years, 
which is worth something to me yet. If, on the other hand, you 
ever feel disposed to think me particularly good, you will be just as 
wrong as most people are on the other side. My pleasures are in 
semng, thinking, reading, and making people happy (if I can, con- 
sistently with my own comfort). And I take these pleasures. And 
I suppose, if my pleasures were in smoking, betting, dioing, and 
giting pain, I should take them pleasures. It seems to me that one 
man is made one way, and one another — ^the measure of effort and 
sdf-deuial can never be known, except by each conscience to itself. 
Mine is small enough. 

** But, besides taking pleasure thus where I happen to find it, I 
have a theory of life which it seems to me impossible as a rational 
being to be altogether without— namely, that , we are ail sent into 
the world to be of such wse to each other as we can, and also that 
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mf paftLC^ use is likely to be in the things that I know some- cnStAP^ 
thing about-^that is to say, in matters connected wiUi paintings XXIV. 

'^Thus then it stands. It seems to me that, amongst all the 
painteni I |piow, you on the ^hole have the greatest genius, and 
you appear to me also to be— as far as I can make out— a very 
good sort^of person. I see that you are unhappy, and that you 
can’t bring out your genius as you should. It seems to me then 
the proper and nemmry thing, if I can, to make you more happy, 
and that 1 thould be more really useful in enabling you to paint 
pSoperly and keep your room in order than in any other way. If 
it were necessary for me to deny myself, or to make any mighty 
exertion to do this, of course it might to you be a subject of grati- 
tude, or I question sf you s&ould accept it or not. Hut, as I don’t 
happen to have any other objects in life, and as I have a comfortable 
fbom and all I want hi it (and more), it seems to me just as natural 
I should tiy to be of use to you as that I should offer you as cup of 
tea if I saw you were thirsty, and there was plenty in the teapot, 
and I had got all I wanted. 

‘^I am notf going to make you any offer till you tell me, if you 
are willing to do so, what your wishes and circumstanoes really are. 

What I meant was to ask if an agreement to paint for me regularly, 
up to a certain value, would put you more at your ease ; but I will 
not enter into more particulars at present, for 1 hardly know, till 
J[ have settled some business with my father, what my circumstances 
really are. . . . Meantime 1 hope this letter will put you more at 
your ease, and that you will believe me always affectionately yours. 

s 

“ One thing, by-the-bye, I hope you will not permit even for a 
moment to slide into your head. That anything I am doing for 
wmrkmdb, or for anybody, is in any wise an endeavour to regain 
position in public opipion. I am what I always was; I am doing 
what I always proposed to do, and what I have been hindered by 
untoward* circumstances from doing hitherto; and the only tempta- 
tioii which is brought upon me by calumny is, not to fawn for public 
favour, but to give up trying to do the puUic any good, and enjoy 
myself misanthropically. I forgot to say also that I really do cotwf 
your diawings as mueh as 1 eovet Turner’s ; only it is useless seU- 
tndulgenee to buy Turner's, and usefnl aelf-indulgeoce to boy youra. 
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OHAP. 

XXIV. 


Only I won’t have them after they have been more than nintf times 
mbbed entirely oat, remember that.” , 

Tho arrangement ultimately made for Rossetti’s benefit was 
that Buskin “ undertook to buy, if he happened to like it, 
whatever Rossetti produced, at a range of prices, such as 
the latter would have asked from any other purchaser, and 
up to a certiun maximum of expenditure on his own port. 
If ho did not relish a work, Rossetti could offer it to any 
one else.” “I cannot imagine,” says Mr. W. M. Rossetti, 
“any arrangement more convenient to my brother, wUb 
thus secured a safe market for his performances, and 
could even roly upon not being teazed to do on the nail, 
work for which ho received payment in whole or in part,” 
Towards Miss Siddal, called Lizzie or, more familiarly, 
“Guggum ” hy Rossetti and his circle, and “ Ida” by Ruskiii 
(who took tho name no doubt from Tennyson’s Princess), 
he showed the same considerate generosity. She had 
boon down to spend a day with Ruskin and his parents at 
Denmark Hill. “ All the Buskins,” wrote RosSetti to Madox 
Brown (April 13, 1 855), “ were most delighted with Guggum. 
John Ruskin said she was a noble, glorious creature, and 
his father said, by her look and manner, she might have 
been a Countess.” Miss Siddal also was a designer, and 
Ruskin was greatly struck with her talent. He arrangoA to 
settle on her an annual sum of £150, “ taking in exchange 
her various works up to that value and retaining them, or 
(if preferred) selling some of them, and handing over to her 
any extra proceeds.” * 


The acquaintance between Ruskin and Rossetti soon 
passed into a firiendship — of ^cere affection, it wotdd serai, 
on both sides. Ruskin was ten years Rossetti’s senior; the 
one was thirty-five, Ahe other twenty-five, when they met. 
But though Ruskin was the patron and the elder of the two, 
they associated for several years on the terms of easy equidity 

> W. H. BoasattiSi 2>aa(< Oatrkl BemtH, rol i. p. 184. 
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essenCial to real friendship. Letters both to Rossetti and to 
1(48 Siddal (then in very delicate health) show bow careful 
Buskin had been to xni^e light of the financial assistanca 
He gave, jjie said, only to please himself; Rossetti need feel 
no more sense of obligation than in accepting " a cup of tea/’ 
and Mis»Siddal was to ** be so good as to consider horself as 
a beautiful tree or a bit of a Gothic cathedral/' which he was 
trying to preserve for merely selfish reasons : — 

(To D. Q. Rossetti.) ^^Frulay. . . . Now about yourself and 
, ifty drawings. 1 am not more sure of anything in this world (and 
1 am very positive about a great many things) than that the 
utmont a man can do is that which he can do without effort. All 
beautiful work — singing, i)ainting, dancing, spoaking—ia the tmy 
resulff of long and painful practice. Imnusdiate effort always loads 
to shrieking, blotching, posturing, mouthing. If you send me a 
picture in which you try to do your best, you may dei)end*upon it 
it will bo beneath your pro|)er mark of power, and will disappoint 
me. If you make a careless couple of sketches, with bright and 
full colour in^hetn, you are suro to do what will ploaso me. If 
you try to do more, you may dc|)6nd u])on it I shall say * Thank 
you for nothing,* very gruffly and sulkily. I don’t say this in 
the slightest degree out of delicacy, to keep you from giving me 
too much time. If I really liked the laboured sketch better, 1 
twdhld take it at once. 1 tell you the plain truth — and I always 
said the same to Turner— ‘If you will do me a drawing in three 
days, I shall be obliged to you; but if you take three months to 
it, you may put it behind the fire when It is done.’ And I should 
k^ve said precisely the same thing to Tintoret, or any other very 
great man. . . 

(To* Miss Sipdal.) . . . “The world is an odd world. People 
think nothing of taking my tUm from me every day of my life 
(which is to me life, money, power, all in all). They take that, 
without thanks, for no need, for the most trivial purposes, and 
would have me lose a whole day to leave a card with their foot- 
men ; and you, for life’s sake, will not take that for which I have 
no use— you are too proud. You would not be too proud to let 
a nurse or friend give up some of her time, if you needed it, to 
watch by you and take care of you. What is the difference 
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CHAP, between their giving time and watchfnlnem and nqr pvia|( anoh 
XXIV, heipael can? 

** Perhaps I have said too much of my wish to do this for 
Bossetti’s sake. But, if you do not choose to be he^oed for Us 
sake, consider also that the plain hard foci is that I think you 
have genius ; that I don't think there is much genius in €he world ; 
and I want to keep what there is, in it, heaven having, I suppose, 
enough for all its purposes. Utterly irrespective of Rossetti's feel- 
ings or my own, 1 should simply do what I do, if I could, as I 
should try to save a beautiful tree from being cut down, or a bCt 
of a Gothic cathedral whose strength was failing. If you would 
be so good as to consider yourself as a piece of wood or Gothic 
for a few months, I should be grateful to you. . « . ^ 

"If you would send me a little signed promise — 'I will be 
good '--by Rossetti, I should be grateful ; you can't possibly obligt 
me in any other way at present; you would only vex me if you 
sent mo the best drawing that over was seen." 

(7(0 Henkt Acl\np, M.D.) — "I am going to burden you(^ still 
with some other cares on the subject of Pro-Raphaelkism, of which 
you have already had painful thoughts enough. 

" I have not asked Rossetti for permission to tell you (but I 
am sure I only do both him and you justice in assuming such 
permission) that one of the chief hindrances to his progress in 
art has been his sorrow at the state of health of the young grl, 
some of whose work I showed you. 1 fear this sorrow wiU soon 
be sealed — and with what effect upon him, I cannot tell; I see 
that his attachment to her is very deep, but how far he is pre- 
pared for the loss I know not. . . . 

"She cannot go about to see things much, but I should he 
vary glad if you would get her a lodging at Oxford for a little 
while and examine ber--and direct her how^ to manage herself — 
then sending her to the place you think fittest. She will be able, 
1 have no doubt, to pay the two pounds a week. I answer^in hasten 
doubting not that when I have shown your letter to Rossetti he 
will be aUe to persuade, her to give up the Jersey pIan-*-bat she 
cannot move for some days yet I will let you know when to 
get the rooms for hw. She is the daughter of a watdmiaker. 
Rossetti first got her to sit to him for his highm* female fsoes. 
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nd thfta fonnd out hor talent for drawing, tangUt Iwr, and got OHAF. 
att^ehed to hor, and now she is dying unless the not and duugo 
of scene can aare her. She is fivenuid-twenty.’' 

Aelaad’s psescription was a winter abroad, and Ruskin gave 
her the means of going. 

On R(%8etti the obligations conferred by Ruskin did not 
weigh heavily. *' I had no idea," ho onoe wrote to Madox 
Brown, “that you were so monumental a character as to 
have a banker — a dangerous discovery!"^ The Ruskin 
^bdkik was also used, and sooner or Inter — generally later — 

Rossetti gave good value in drawings for consideration re- 
ceived. Ruskin did not hold Rossetti too closely to the 
bargain, (hough hft did indeed object on one occasion when 
he had offered funds for a sketching-tour in Wales and 
< Itossetti assumed that the offer would equally hold for a trip 
to Paris. The arrangement with Ruskin relieved Rossetti 
of pecuniary anxieties, but did not enslave his art. He 
accejAed the terms the more gladly, because gratitude was 
accompanied both by respect for Ruskm’s genius and by 
a real liking for the man. “ He is the best friend I ever 
had,” he wrote in one of his Family Letten^ (1856); and 
similarly to William Allingham in the same year : “ I have 
no more valued friend than he, and shall have much to say 
of lym." * For Ruskin as a man and as a man of letters 
llossetti had,” says Mr. Hall Caine, " a profound admiration. 

* He thought the prose of much of Modem PaiiUera among 
the finest in the language, and he uscd.to say that Ruskin's 
best talking in private life was often as vivid and im- 
passioned.” * For one thing, Ruskin talked Rossetti into 
their favious oo-operation at tho Working Men's College. 
"Ruskin," wrote Rossetti to Allingham (November 1854), 

“has most liberally hndertaken a drawing-class, which he 
attends eyery lliursday evening, and he and I hod a long 
ooD&b about plans for teaching. He is most enthusiasUo 

* BMm, SmeUi, and Pr«- * “Some Pwwmal Hcmoriei,*’ 

• Rafheditiim, p. lOS. in the Da/Of Nem, F«h. 3, 190a 

* VoL iL p. 137. Sea also Ifr, Hall Caine’i My Story, 

* Ldtm cf D. 0. Boeutli to W. p. 120. 

ABMpkwisp. 130. 
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CHAP, about it, and has so infected me that I think of off^ing an 
eyening weekly for the same purpose." ‘ At the CoU^, 
then, as often at Dounark Hill or in Bnssetti’s studio, he 
and Buskin met — ^painting together, taking counsel on art 
and poetry, discussing books and men and po&oies. The 
letters of each of the men draw an equally pleasapt picture 
of their friendship. Buskin assumed the position of critic 
and mentor — suggesting subjects, pointing out defects, 
deploring the painter’s incessant retouchings. Bossetti, 
on his side, accepted all this for a while in good pt^t, 
especially as he took his own way, nevertheless; and* 
Buskin, here as always in private intercourse, was as ready 
to learn as to teach. Ho begs Bossotti’s assistance in selec- 
tion of colours; he asks to be allowed' to come and see 
him paint. Mr. A. P. Eluislie, who was a student at the 
Working Men’s College in 1856, has given an anecdote* 
which illustrates the friendly relations of the two art- 
teachers there. Bossetti walked round Buskin's classrroom 
one evening, when the latter was absent. “ How’s this ? ’’ 
ho said ; “ nothmg but blue studies — can’t any of you see 
any colour but blue ? ’’ “ It was by Mr. Buskin’s directions,’’ 
one of the students answered. "Well, whore do you get 
all this Prussian blue from?” asked Bossetti; and then, 
opening a cupboard, “ Well, I declare, here’s a packet with 
several dozen cakes of this fearful colour. Oh, 1 can’t dUow 
it ; Mr. Buskin will spoil everybody's eye for colour — I shall 
confiscate the whole lot ; I must do it, in the interests of 
his and my pupils. You must tell him that I’ve taken 
them all away.” When a few evenings later Buskin was 
told what had happened, he “burst into one of those 
boisterous laughs in which he indulged whenever Anything 
v^ry much amused him.” ’ Buskin’s criticisms of Bossetti’a 
methods were conveyed in much the same vein of mock- 
heroics. His letters of reproof and remonstrance^are enter- 
taining, and should be read with an understanding of the 

> Letter! t» W. AlUn^am, p. 83. Wt/rUng Afm’i (kUege, 1864-1904, . 

■ Memriale of BAward Bwme- edited by the Rev. J. Uemlyn 
Jam, voL i. p. 192. See also Mr. Daviet. 

Kim^’s paper, p. U,** in The 
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matoai banter in vliioh the friends were indo^^,' and of OBAF. 
th^ playful afifeetion with which Ruskolilptaoned his familiar 
td^. Ruskin said that he must dadj^ to take drawings 
"after they have been more than nine times entirdy 
rubbed out." "Ton are a conceited monkey," he wrote, 

" thinkings your pictures right when I tell you positively 
they are wrong. What do ymv know about the matter, 

I should like to know ? " lluskin appears not to have pre- 
served Rossetti’s letters to himself, but letters to other 
corespondents suggest the kind of way in which Rossetti 
‘paid Ruskin back. Ruskin was for diligence and concentra- 
tion ; and to that end proposed to throw Rossetti into prison : 

“we will have the cell made nice, airy, cheery, and tidy, 
and youll get on with your work gloriously.” 'Ihat was all 
vpry well, but Ruskjn himself had allowed ten years to intor- 
pose between successive volumes of Modem Paintera, ^‘vho, 

I tell him,” wToto Rossetti, “ will bo old masters before the 
work, is ended." * Their views on many subjects differed, 
and Rossetti, ^we may be sure, never feigned acquiescence. 
Sometimes ho was frankly bored ; as with the first chapter 
of Unto thin I/txt, when it appeared in the CumhiU : " who 
could read it,” ho wrote to Allingham, " or anything about 
such bosh ? ” “ Ruskin I saw the other day.” ho says again, 

“and pitched into, ho talked such awful rul'iish ; but be is 
a diar old chap, too, and os soon as ho was gone I wrote my 
sorrows to him.” ’ 

To Rossetti the poet os to Rossetti the painter, the friend- 
ship was stimulating and helpful. Rossetti had shown Ruskin 
hia translations from the Italian. Ruskin greatly admired 
them and gave the money-guarantee which seems to have 
been required to secure their publication.* In 185G Rossetti 
had published in the Oxford and Carrdjrid/je Magazine 
his “Burden of Nmeveh.” Ruskin bod no inkling of the 
aathoi8hi|>, and wrote to Rossetti “ wild to know the author ” 

> Hr.A.O.BMUon,rahitoiono- * Ldlen to W. pp. 

, graph on SomOi, p. 32, Mems to 228, 269. 
mo lomewhat to miss this point * See Maisn. Smith, Eldar 

*0.0, SomtH; Family LoUen, and Co.’a latter in ItomtUi Papen, 
wiA a iitmok, voL fi. p. 139. p. 437. 
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of so glorious’’ a poexo. The sequel is told in a letter to 
Allingham. **By-th6*bye, it was Ruskin made me al(er 
that line in Tlie Blmed Bamozd, I had never meant to 
show him any of my versifyings, but he wrote to me one 
day asking if I know the author of Nineveh and could 
introduce him—- being really ignorant, as I foundo-so after 
that the flesh was weak Indeed, I do not know that it 
will not end in a volume of mine, one of these days.” ^ It 
appears that Rossetti showed Ruskin all his poems, then 
written, and asked him to submit one or other of them to 
Thackeray for the Cf/mhiU : — 

** DsikR Rossetti, — I have read Jenny^ and nearly all the other 
poexxui, with great care and with great adinkation. In . many of 
the highest qualities they are entirely great. But I should be 
sorry if you laid them before the public entirely in their present 
state. ' I do not think Jenny would be understood but by few, 
and oven of those few the majority would be offended by the 
mode of treatment. The character of the speaker himself is too 
doubtful. Ho seems, even to me, anomalous. He reasons and 
feels entirely like a wise and just man — yet is occasionally drunk 
and brutal; no affection for the girl shows itself — his throwing 
the money into her hair is disorderly— he is altogether a die* 
orderly person. Tlie right feeling is unnatural in him, and does 
not therefore truly touch us. 1 don't mean that an entirely right- 
minded person never keeps a mistress: but, if bo does, he either 
loves her — or, not loving her, would blame himself, and be horror- 
struck for himself no less than for her, in such a moralising fit. 
My chief reason for not sending it to Thackeray is this discord- 
ance and too great boldness for common readers. But also in 
many of its versos it is unmelodious and incomplete. * l^ail * does 
not rhyme to ‘Belle,’ nor ‘Jenny’ to ‘guinea.’ You can write 
perfect verses if you choose, and should never write imperfect 
ones. None of these objections apply to the Ndeturtu If y6u will 
allow mo to copy and send that instead of the Jenniff I will do it 
instantly. Many pieces in it are magnificent, — and there is bardlj 
one harsh line. ... 


Pafen, p. IH 
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“Or I will teke n$ Portrait if jnw lik* it bettar. Onljr 70 a OHAJ^ 
mpst Tetonch the two first stansM. The ‘there is not any difihr* 
enee’ won’t do." 

With regttrd to these critioisius, Mr. W. M. Rossetti remarks 
that Ruskin “had misapprehended the relation which the 
poem intends to represent.” His objection to rhyming 
"Jenny” to “guinea" was (properly, as many may think) 
rejected; that to “fail” and “Belle" was accepted; so 
were Ruskin’s criticisms of The Ptirtrait; the words to 
Which he objected did not appear in the poem, as published, 
and the whole of it was rovisod. It was Rossetti who 
brought Ruskin to a proper appreciation of Browning. 

"On reading Melt and Women, and with it some of the 
other works which he didn’t know before, Ruskin declared 
them rebelliously,” wrote Rossetti, “ to be a mass of conun* 
drums, and compelled me to sit down before him dhd lay 
siege for one whole night; the result of which was that 
he rant me next morning a bulky letter to be forwarded to 
B., in which 1 trust he told him he was the greatest man 
sbee Shakespeare!”^ He did not quite do that, but ho 
told Browning, as wo have heard, that Mrs. Browning hod 
written "the greatest poem in the English language." 
Rossetti w'os hardly less rapturous than his friend over 
^Huvra Lei{jh. “An astounding work,” ho wrote of.it; 

" 1 know that St. Francis and Poverty do not wed in these 
days in St. James' Church, with rows of portrait figures 
on either side, and the corners neatl)^ finished with angels. 

1 know that if a blind man wore to enter the room this 
evenbg and talk to me for some hours, I should, with the 
bMt mtentions, be in danger of twigging his blbdness before 
the right moment came . . . ; yet with all this knowledge 
I have felt something like a bug ever smee reading Aivrom 
Ltdgh. Oh, the wonder of it ! " * Of the poems of Rossetti’s 
rister, Christma, Ruskm was severely critical, when they 
were first submitted to him m manuscript : — 

(ToD. 0. Bobsbtti.) “Jan. 24, 1801. — I sate up till late last 
nadiog poems. They an foil of beauty and power. But 00 

* BtmUi t» W, AUmjikam, p. 103. JUd., p. 189L 
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BOSSETn IN CHEYNE WALK 


CHAP, pnbliabet^ I un deeply griered to know this— would take'them, 
go full are they of quointoegges and offencei. Itregular meaewe 
(introduced to my great regret, in ita chief wilfulnegg^ by Coleridge) 
ig the calamity of modem poetry. The Iltad, the Divina, Comnudia^ 
the ^neid, the whole of Sponger, Milton, Keatg, are written without 
taking a gingle licenae or violating the common ear for metre; your 
gigter ghould excrciae herself in the severeat commonplace of metre 
until she can write os the public like. Then if ahe puta in her 
observation and passion all will become precious. But she must 
have tho Form first. All love to you and reverent love to Ida.*' : 

Rossotti sent on this letter to hLs brother “ with very groat 
regret — most senseless, I think. I have told him something 
of the sort in my answer.” * When tho poems were piiblished, 
however— whether with or without revision, I cannot tell — 
Ruskin pronounced them “ very, very beautiful.” * 

III 

Thus, then, we may picture tho two friends together — 
Homotiincs Agreeing, sometimes agreeing to differ. Ruskin, 
who, though not prim, was not Bohemian, found a good deal 
to put up with, and chide, in the irresponsible ways of 
Rossetti and his fiancee. He loved them as they were, ^ut 
wished they could be better, and do as he bade them. " If 
you would do what I mint,” ho wrote, “it would be much 
easier " ; they were “ absurd creatures,” both of them ; and as 
for Rossetti's rooms, the "litter” of them was disreputable. 
Yet, curiously enough, after the death of Rossetti’s wife, when 
he set up house in Cheyno Walk in a partnership which 
already was to include Swinburne and George Meredith, 
Ruskin proposed himself as another tenfbt. Perhaps he did 
not mean the offer very seriously ; at any rate nothmg came 
of the proposal — ^which was fortunate, we may be sure, for aU 
parties. Meredith has given a characteristic picture of the 
domestic interior. 'He drove over to Chelsea to inspet^ the 
apartments, which he had irresponsibly agreed to occupy. 

^ D. Q. BouMi: B» FumUg * From a letter of 186S to Mrs, 
AeUirt, wMalf4mMr,vol.u.p. 165. JohnSiiKni. 
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“It Was past nooo. Rossetti had not yet risen, though it CSUJP. 
'tif* an exquisite day. On the breakfast table on a huge 
dish rested five thick slabs of bacon, upon which five rigid 
eggs had slowly bled to death. Presently Rossetti appeal 
in his dressing-gown with slippers down at heel, and devoured 
the repast like an ogre.” This decided Mr. Meredith. He 
sent in a quarter's rent in advance, and remained in his own 
lodj^gs. Buskin, who was a delicate liver, would have 
done the same, except that he might have tried to reform 
the Bohemian master of the house. Rossetti, moreover, had 
’ a catholic taste in live stock. Now, Rtiskin was also fond of 
animals ; of cats, one may suppose, because they are domestic, 
of dogs because they aro obedient, of shoop because they 
are ^edtle. There is a quaint entry in one of his later 
^ianes noting his pleasure in giving orders that a shoop was 
to be allowed a free run over the firantwood grounds. But a 
pet sheep is one thing. Rossetti's animal friends at Chelsea 
inelpdod owls, rabbits, dormice, hedgehogs, a woodchuck, a 
marmot, a kt^garoo, wallabies, a deer, armadillos, a raccoon, a 
raven, a parrot, chameleons, lizards, salamanders, a laughing 
jackass, a zebu, a succession of wombats, and at one time, 

I believe, a bull. Kuskin, who was on occasional visitor, 
must have been devoutly thankful that ho had not exchanged 
the peaceful amenities of Denmark Hill for the menage and 
•mdnagerie of his friend. 

Rossetti had married Miss Siddal in May 1860 , and 
Raskin presently sent his congratulations : — 

“Dxnmabk Hill, Sejit. 4.— This is the first letter 1 have written 
since my return. I specially wished to congratulate you and Ida 
by word of mouth rather than by letter ; but I could not get your 
address at Cbatham Place }’estorday. Please let me come and see 
you as soon as yon can, and believe in my sincere affection and most 
earnest good wishes for you both. — Ever affectionately yours, 

“ J, RusKiir. 

"I am trying to get into a methodical way of writing letters; but 
sAen I had written this, it looked so very methodical that I must 
put on a disorderly postscript. I looked over all the book of sketches 
at Chatham Place yesterday. I think Ida should be very happy to 
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A RIFT WITHIN THE LUTE 


OHAF. lee how much more beautifully, perfectiy, aod tenderly yotfdnw 
when you are drawing her than when yon draw anybody dse* 8|e 
cures you of all your worst faults when you only look at her.^ 

A little rift within the lute appears in a letter*' which is 
undated but appears to belong to I860:— ^ 

“Deae Bossetti,— Thank you for your kind letter. I quite 
understand your ways and way of talking. . . . 

** But what I do feel generally about you is that without intending 
it you are in little things habitually selfish— thinking only of what 
you like to do, or don't like : not of what would be kind. Where 
your affections are strongly touched I suppose this would not be so 
—but it is not pombh you should care much fir me, seeiqg me so 
seldom. I wish Lizzie and you liked me enough to— say — ^jiut on a 
dressing-gown and run in for a minute rather than not see mo ; of 
paint 01 . a picture in an unsightly state, rather than not amuse me 
when I was ill. But you can*t make yourselves like me, and you 
would only like me less if you tried. As long as I live in the way 
I do here, you can’t of course know mo rightly. 

am relieved this morning from the main trouble I was in 
yesterday ; and am very affectionately yours, i J. Buskin. 

** Lovo to Lizzio. 

am afraid this note reads sulky — it is not that: I um« 
generally de^iressed. Perhaps you both like me better than I suppose 
you do. 1 mean only, I did not misinterpret or take ill anything 
yeeterday; but I have no power in general of believing much in 
people's caring for me. Tve a little more faith in Lizzie tiian in 
you — ^because, though she don’t see me, her bride’s kiss was so full 
and queenly-kind : but 1 fancy I gall you by my want of 8]bnpathy 
in many things, and so lose hold of you.” « 

In 1862 came Mrs. Rossetti's tragic death, a&d Ruskin 
trusted ’'that henceforward I may be more with you, as I 
am able now better to feel your great powers of mind, and 
am myself more in need of the kindness with which they are 
joined." But it was not to be so. For one thing, RosMtU, 
in the period of his Hie which followed the death of his wife. 
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<{uarT«ll6d with most of his old friends. Bendes, Roskm OEI^« 
w)8 didaotio and Rossetti impatient. Rossetti's pexsonalUy 
frsoinated most men who came under his spell; he was 
accustomed to speak, and to have his words accepted, 
without question. It was from Ruskin alone among his 
friends that he heard unfavourable criticism. Moreover, 
Rossetti, whose suspiciousness of his friends was soon 
to become a form of mania, was aggrieved by reports 
which reached him, and which he did not stop to verify, 
tl^at drawings by himself and his wife were being sold 
* by Ruskin. On his side, Ruskin was out of sympathy with 
the new, and more voluptuous, development of Rossetti’s 
art, and loudly intolerant of his technical faults. Rossetti 
renewodT his comptuints about Ruskin’s disposal of his draw- 
fpgs; Ruskin retorted with pungent remarks on Rossetti’s 
associates. Rossetti, it is clear, while maintaining his own 
opinions, still wrote kindly, and even affectionatel/. But 
the Jx>nd of sympathy was broken : — 

(To D. Q. Rosbxtti.) — “ I am very grateful to you for this letter, 
and for the feelings it expresses towards me. I was not angry, and 
there was nothing in your note that needed your asking my pardon. 

You meant them — the first and second — just os rightly as this pretty 
third, and yet they conchuively showed me thr^t we could not at 
present, nor for some time yet, be companions any more, though 
true friends, I hope, as ever. 

“ I am grateful for your love — ^but yet 1 do not wont love. 1 
have had boundless love from many peopfe during my life. And in 
mors than one case that love has been my greatest calamity — I have 
boundleariy mffered from it. But the thing, in any helpful degree, 

I have 'never been able to get, except from two women of whom I 
never see the only oncal care for, and from Edward Jones, is ‘ under- 
standing. ' I am nearly sick of being loved — as of being hated — for 
my loverj understand me as little as my haters. I had rather, in 
fact, he disiliked by a man who somewhat understood me than much 
loved by a man who understood nothing of me. 

"Now I am at present out of health and irritable, and entirely 
resdved to make myself as ccnnfortable as I can, and therefore to 
aasoeiate only with people who t» some dsyree think of me as I think 
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CHAP, of nyadf. I may be wrong in saving I am this at (hat^mt at 

vvTV ^ w 

* present I can only live or speak irith people who agree with me that 
I am this or that. And there are some things which I know I know 
or can do, just as well as a man knows he can ride pr swimi or 
knows the facts of such and such a science. Now there are many 
things in which I always have acknowledged, and shall acknowledge, 
your superiority to me. 1 know it, as well as I know that St. 
FauVs is higher than I am. There are other things in which 1 just . 
as simply know that / am superior to you. I don’t mean in writing. 
You write, as you paint, better tlian I. I could never have written ^ 
a stanza like you. Now in old times 1 did not care two straws 
whether you knew or acknowledged in what I was superior to you, 
or not. But now (being, as I say, irritable and ill) I do, care, and 
I will associate with no man who does not more or loss accept my 
own estimate of myself. For instance, Brett told me, a year ago, 
that a statement of mine res|)ecting a scientific matter (which I knew 
hfowi before ho was born) was ’bosh.’ 1 told him in return he was 
a fool ; he left the house, and I will not see him again * untU he is 
wiser.' Now you in the same manner tell me * the faults in your 
drawings are not greater than those I put up with in what is about 
me,’ and that one of my assistants is a 'mistakenly transplanted 
cari)enter.' And I answer — ^not that you are a fool, because no man 
is that who can design as you can — ^but simply that you know 
nothing of me, nor of my knowledge, nor of my thoughts, noa of 
the sort of grasp of things I have in directions in which you are 
utterly powerless ; and that I do not choose any more to talk to you 
until you can recognize my superiorities as / can yours. 

"And this recognition, observe, is not a matter of will or 
courte^. You simply do not see certain characters in me, and 
cannot see them: still less could you (or should I ask you to) 
pretend to see them. A day may come when you will be able. 
Then, without apology, without restraint — ^merely as being different 
from what you are now — come back to me, and we will be as we 
used to bei It is not this affair of the drawings — ^not this sentenee 
— ^but the ways and thoughts I have seen in you ever since I knew 
yoUj coupled with this change of health in myself, whidii render 
this necessary — complicated also by a change in your own methods 
of work with which {‘"have no sympathy, and which renders it 
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impoadUe for im to give you tlw kind of pnuie which would |^vo OBAJP 
yop {deupre. Thsre are some things in which I know yonr preeent 
work to be wrong ; others in which I strongly fed it so. I cannot 
conquer th^feeling, though I do not allege that as a proof of Uie 
wrongnees. The points of knowledge I could not establish to yon, 
any more Whan I could teach you mineralogy or botany, without 
some hard work on your part, in direcUons in which it is little likely 
you will ever give it. It is of course useless for me, under such 
eircnmstancos, to talk to you. . . .” 

* A. letter written explicitly in irritation ; yet even so, only to 
be understood as the final awakening to a gradual estrange* 
ment of soul from soul. Others than Raskin found Rossetti 
impossilUe as a friend ; but others than Rossetti might well 
^ave found Ruskiq’s terms exacting. *' He has never rubbed 
his mind against others,” said Jowett of him, in later years. 

This letter to Rossetti reveals a temper of aloofness and of 
pridg which was to grow in Ruskin. For a while the friend* 
ship betweei^ the two men was kept in being. “ Ruskin 
called on Gabriel on Wednesday,” says Mr. W. M. Rossetti in 
his diary for December 7, 1866, “and all went off most cor- 
dially, Ruskin expressing great admiration of the ' Beatrice 
in a Death-trance.' ” * 'This was the " Beata Beatrix ” bought, 
perhaps at Ruskin’s suggestion, by his friebd Mrs. Cowpor* 
^efhple, and now in the National Gallery by her bequest. 

In 1868 Ruskin sought, wo are told, to enlist Rossetti's co- 
operation "in efforts for social amelio/ation on a systematic 
scale”;* the actual suggestion was probably that Rossetti 
should join the Committee on the Unemployed, in which 
Raskin was at that time deeply interested. This, however, 
was not at all in Rossetti's line, and the two friends did not, 
it is believed, meeb ^ain. They continued, however, occa- 
sionally to correspond. Ruskin showed “ kind and unassum- 
ing gmehisity ” to on Italian friend of Rossetti,* and “ there 
is a letter from Ruskin to Rossetti, as late as August 1870, 
perfectly amicable, and includmg a reference to the Poems 

' Rouetli Paper*, p. lOd. 

* Mmeir of D. G, ItmMi, vol. i. p. 262. 

* BoetOLi Papm, p. 361. 
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CHAP, then published/’^ The break in their personal intercourse 
3LXI V. jjj affected Ruskin's appreciation of his friend's geniys. 
In Tlie Three Colours of Pre-Baphaditwm, written in 1878, 
ho mentioned many of Rossetti's pictures as ^‘‘of quite 
imperishable power and value, as also many of the poems to 
which he gave up part of his painter's strength." Ruskin's 
references to his much loved friend," Gabriel Rossetti, in 
The Art of ETtglaml (1883) show how warmly he cherished 
the memory of his friend; and Mr. Hall Caine, who saw 
much of Rossetti in his later years, tells me that he nevqr 
spoke of Ruskin but with gratitude and loyalty. In Pree- 
terita, Ruskin had intended to speak of Rossetti more fully, 
but a short characterisation alone was written. ''He was 
really," says Ruskin, not an Englishman, but a great Italian 
tormented in the Inferno of England ; .doing the best he 
could; but the 'could' shortened by the strength of his 
animaf passions, without any trained control, or guiding 
faith." What he thus spoke of the dead, he had said, in 
effect to his friend. " I don't say you do wrongs because you 
don't scorn to know what is wrong, but just to do whatever 
you like as far as possible— -as puppies and tomtits do." 

^ Mmoirf vol. i. p. 263. 
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JTHE END OF MODERN PAINTERS 
(1850>1860) 

^'And now, in writing bonoath the cloudloss ponce of the 
snows of Ohamonni, what must be the really final words of 
the book which their beauty inspired and their strongth 
guided, 1 am able, with yet happier and calmer heart than 
ever heretofore, to enforce its simplest assurance of Faith, 
that the knowledge of what is beautiful loads on, and is the 
first step, to the knowledge of the things which are lovoly 
and of good report ; and that the laws, the lifo, and the ^oy 
of beauty in the material world of God, arc as eternal and 
sacred parts of His creation as, in the world of spirits, 
virtue; and in the world of angels, praiae/^^Eptloffue to 
Modem Paimters^ 1888. 

The manifold activities which have been dscribed in pre- 
ceding chapters were pursued in the busy world of men. 
The completion of Modern Painters required a different 
kind of experience — 

^ The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

* 

It wfus in the Fairies’ Hollow at Chamouni or among the 
shade of the Unterwalden pine; in the solitude of the 
Scottish moors; in tho sacred places of Swiss history; or 
from hu libraty windows, open to the stars and clouds, 
that Buskin carried on tho studies of natural beauty, and 
eonceived the imaginative fancies and piercing thoughts, 
which heVas afterwards to clothe with literary art. Foreign 
travel, too, always stimulated his powers. “It is good for 
me," he wrote to his father from Turin (July 19, 1858), “to 
be on the Continent, as I get a sensation evezy now and 
then-— and knowledge always: in England I can enjoy 
myself in a quiet way as I can in the garden at home, but 

fi07 
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CHAP. I get no atrong feeling of any kind.” This ohapter.^tkere- 
fore, will be mainly eoncemed with his summer tours, in 
1856, 1857, 1858, and 1859. It is oharaoteristio ofRuskin’s 
strenuous life that the crowning volume of hu principal 
work should be the fruit of holiday tasks and holiday 
thoughts. 


I 

( 1866 ) 

We left Buskin in an earlier chapter (XIX., p. 373)* 
as ho was about to start in May 1856 for a tour with his 
parents in Switzerland. He had been thorough a hard spell 
of winter's work in finishing the third and fourth 'volumes 
of Modem Painters ; he must have needed the holiday, and ^ 
he was in the mood to enjoy it. The diary shows him in 
full activity and enthusiasm. At Calais— now how much 
changed from then I — he finds "fur once nothing changed 
anywhere : the young leaves lovely, and the pld spire seen 
through them.” At Sonlis, the view from the cathedral was 
"quite magnificent, and the clear, crystalline French sun- 
light like Paradise.” The travellers went by their old road 
to Bille, and spent seven or eight weeks in the towns or 
on the lakes of Northern Switzerland, in the Bernese Ober- 
land, and at Fribourg. One of the mmn objects which 
Buskin proposed to himself on this tour was a continuation ' 
of the intended series of illustrations of Swiss towns (p. 332). 
The illustrations were to accompany a book on Swiss history, 
and the diary contams various memoranda of dates and 
events ; to which, in after years. Buskin added the comment, 
^Things begun, unfinished: No. 1 — Swiss Battles.” The 
list was destined to become a long o&e; he was for ever 
planning more schemes than even his prodigious industry 
and unaffirighted plui^s into new subjects could complete. 

“ My father,” he writes of this tour, " begins to tire of the 
proposed work oh Swiss towns, and to inquire whether 
the rest of Modem Painters will ever be done.” Perhaps 
he had tired of tl^ historical project a little himself; at 
any rate, the snows of Chamouni began to call, and in 



STUDIES AT CHAMOUNI SOB 

the middle of July the party moved to Vevay, Geneva, OHAP. 
St^ Martin, and Ghamouni. Arrived amot^ the aigoHleB, 

Raskin was soon deep in his geological studies: "at work 
with pickt^xe and spade before breakfast,” we read more 
than once in the diary, " for an hour and a half.” He pud 
another %mg visit to Ghamouni in 1858, and was there 
again for a few days in 1859 ; but this, in 1856, was the 
longest of the visits which immediately preceded the fifth 
volume of Modem Painters. He visited all his favourite 
haunts — the Fairies’ Hollow at Ch&telord, the Breven, and 
"the rest ; he was very busy with his sketch-book, and noted, 
os well os drew, the movements of the clouds among tho 
mountains. On this occasion he mot an old friend. "At 
Chamouhi,” wrote ^ir Henry Layard,^ “ I fell in with Ruskin, 
apd enjoyed a wal^ with him on the glaciers ; he is always 
‘ eloquent and agreeable.” 

It was on this occasion also, as already related, that ituskin 
madq the friendship of Gharlcs Eliot Norton. "I have 
not a memory of these days,” said Norton in later years, 

“in which 1 recall him except as one of tho pleasantest, 
gentlest, kindest, and most interesting of men.” * “ He seemed 
to me," odds Norton, “cheerful rather than happy. The 
deepest currents of his life ran out of sight” There was, for 
one thing, no longer that complete inward unity which is 
hedbssary to happiness; Ruskin was beginning to outgrow 
the rimple and assured religious faith of his childhood and 
early manhood. Then, again, more and more, as the years 
went by, he was to be oppressed by the contrast between 
the beauty of the world of nature and the hardness of tho 
human lot, the blindness, the indifierence, or the folly of 
mankiiui towards the things, which pertain to their peace. 

The responsibilities* of human life, the shortness of the 
allotted span, as measured by the infinity of things to be 
learnt anR to be done, weighed heavily upon a man whose 
curiosity was as unbounded as bis versatility. There is 
a Sunday meditation in his diary of this period (Geneva, 
September 7, 1856) which reveok some of the inner currents 

* AviMogrttfhy, vol. u. p. 209. 

* Norton, voi L p. 5. 
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(HUNTING HIS DAYS 


CHAP, of Buskin’s life. He makes a numerical "calculation of 
the number of days which under perfect term of hunjan 
life 1 might have to live.” He works the sum out to 
11,795, and for some years onward the days in his diary 
are noted by the diminishing numbers.^ Iliroughout this 
tour of 1856 he was constantly at work, not only drawing, 
observing, geologising, but also, in accordance with his in- 
variable custom, reading; and by reading Buskin meant 
reading, marking, learning. The diary of this summer shows 
him busy, among many things, with notes on the morality 
of Redgauntld, and with an analysis and collation of all' 
the texts in the Bible relating to Conduct and Faith. In 
the evenings he read aloud to his mother, selecting on this 
occasion several of Georgo Sand's stories; on thes^ also ho 
made critical notes. 

I 

II 

( 1857 ) 

Buskin and his parents returned by Paris, where he again 
spent several days in studying the pictures at the Louvre. 
He was home early m October, and plunged at once into some 
of that various work which is described in earlier chapters. 
Turner’s pictures had to be described, and the drawings 
arranged. His classes at the Working Men’s Collide 
simultaneously claimed his attention; and, as an offshoot 
from this work, he wrote during the winter of 1856-57 
The Elements of Drawing. At the beginning of the new 
year he was further engaged in lecturing. The spring 
and summer of 1857 brought firesh tasks. There were his 
4.cademy Notes to be written; and in July the Manchester 
lectures on The Political Economy of Avt were delivered. 

After a visit to Sir Walter and Lady Trevelyan at 
Wallington, he was taken off by his parents to the High- 
lands for a holiday (July to October). Of this tour no 
diary has been found. The short sketch which Buskin 

> With some iatemiptions from Radcin; he wu seventy in 1888, 
ill-heelth, the "peifeet^Serm of whioh ms in feet the end of his 
humsn life ” ms sUotted to working yesis. 
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.TOUR IN SCOTLAND: 1867 

• 

gives of it in his eutobiograph; suggests that he was not 
top well pleased at bemg diverted from his favourite haunts 
among Uie Alps. But the journey left vivid impresuons 
upon his mind, and was fruitful, both in minute studies of 
nature and in general observations. The opening pages of 
Iht Two Paths are eloquent with Ruskin’s impressions of a 
country "stem and wild,” which is devoid of any "valu* 
able monuments of art,” while yet it is the nurse of noble 
heroism, and is able to "hallow the passions and confirm 
the principles " of its children “ by direct association with the 
• cWm, or power, of nature.” Buskin worked hard during 
the autumn at drawing. A single drawing at Blair Athol 
took him, he says, " a week at six hours a day.” 

He flurried l&ck from Scotland on receiving official 
intimation that the Trustees of the National Gallery had 
' decided to entrust the arrangement of the Turner drawings 
to him. This, as wo have seen, was his main work *during 
the pnsuin;.; months, and it was very heavy. But ho also 
revised for publication the lectures on The Political Economy 
of Art, and wrote the Addenda to them. Work for Modem 
Painters, though it was put on one side, did not pass from 
his mind, and during this autumn of 1857 he made many 
studies of "Cloud Beauty.” He once said ihat ho “bottled 
skies” as carefully as his father bottled sheiries; here, from 
diiir diary, are some samples:— 

^‘November 1. 11,442.— A vermilion morning at last, all 
waves of soft scarlet, sharp at edge, and graduated to purple and 
grey scud moving slowly beneath it from the south-west, heaps of 
grey cumuli — between the scud and cirrus — at horison [sketch]. It 
issued ih an ezqnisite day — a little more cold and turn to east in 
windj but clear and ^ft All purple and blue in distance, and 
mis^ sunshine near on the trees, and green fields. Very green they 
ai»— the fields, that is; and the trees hardly yet touched on the 
Norwood western hillside with autumn colour. Note the exquisite 
eftet of the golden leaves scattered on the blue sky, and the horse- 
chestnut, thin and small, dark against them in stars [sketch].” 

** November $. 11,440.— Dawn purple, fiushed, delicate. Bank 
of grey dond, heavy at six [sketch]. Then the lighted purple dond 
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■hoving through it, open sky of dull yellow above — all gxf, and 
darker scud going across it obliquely, from the south-westF-moving 
fast, yet never stirring from its place, at last melting away. It 
expands into a sky of brassy flaked light on grey— passM away into 
grey morning.” 

It was on collections of memoranda such as these, made 
both in pen and pencil during a long scries of years, that 
the chapters on the Clouds in the fifth volume were based. 
Buskin's study windows commanded a wide expanse of 
open country; and in the large garden behind his houSe 
at Denmark Hill he had materials ready to hand for his 
studies in trees and leaves and flowers. The autumn flowers 
ho did not love as he did tho autumfi skies. "Garden 
spoiled," ho notes in his diary, “ by vile chrysanthemums.” 
The poetry of these "autumn fairies," which Maeterlinck 
has expressed so prettily, seldom appealed to Buskin. He 
loved best tho most natural flowers, and "the pensiveness 
which falls upon us as tho leaves drift by in their fading,” 
filled him often with sadness. In later yauts he disliked 
tho season of autumn, and always longed for the return of 
spring. Mrs. Severn would sometimes call his attention to 
the beauty of the autumn woods, but he had made up his 
mind against them ; though, to please her, he would admire 
them "just this time.” u , 


III 

(1858) 

Buskin’s work at the National GaUeiy, which moreover 
^as not allowed to interrupt his teaching at the T^orhing 
Men’s College, did not exhaust his energies during the 
winter of 1857-58. In Jwuary, February, and April he 
gave lectures, and in May there were agun Aoadeiwy lfote$ 
to be written. By the time that these were off his hands, 
and that he had flnished the arrangement of the Turner 
drawings, he was thoroughly tired out, and he set forth in 
May<for e lot^ holi^ey in Switxerland and Italy. On this 
occasbn hb parents did not accompany him, and the daily 
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letter to ids &thor gives us full partioulMs of his movements CffitlP. 
ai^l impressions. “1 moan,” he said to his father (CaUds, 

May 13. 1858), “to write my diary os much os I can by 
letter; it will amuse mamma and you, and be just os useful 
to me fut if in a book.” The tour lasted four months ; and 
become Oi long journey in more than one sense. He was 
to be led into trains of thought and study which oarried 
him far. He went leisurely through Fronoe, and thenoe by 
B&le to Rheinfeldcn, where ho stayed a week. One of the 
^eots of his tour was to identify the scene of some of 
'Inimer’s sketches in the National Gallery: — 

“ Rheikpkwgn, May 20. — If you want to see where I am, jnst 
call at tl^ National fiallory as soon as you go back to town, and ask 
Womam to let you look at the frames Nos. 86, 87, 88, 89, 90 ; they 
V afe all very like, ezcdpt only that the town, which Mr. Tamer has 
mode about the size of Strosburg, consists of one street and a few 
lanes, and what he had drawn as mountains are only the wooded Jura, 
but pretty in shape. . . . But the most beautiful thing of all is the 
old moat round the whole town, now filled with the sweetest possible 
gardens, chiefly in flower with white narcissus and deep red tulips,— 
not striped, but one mass of red, bloomed with blue like a plum, and 
others purple; the grey walls above covered with ivy, and with all 
their towers yet unfallen : you will see them in Tuiuer’s sketches.” 

The old moat is the subject of the drawing which was 
' engraved for Plato 84 in Modem Paintera and entitled 
“Peace.” Another of bis drawings ef Rheinfeldcn is en- 
graved at the same place (Plato 83), being one of those 
whioh he made “to show the exact modiiicationB made 
by Turner as he composed his subjects.” 

From Rheinfelden Ruskin went by Stein (looking across 
the Rhine to the oli^town of Sakingen) and Laudenbourg to 
Bru^. Thence he went to see and sketch the Castle of 
Hapsburg. The next halting-place was Bremgarton, where 
Madame de Genlis had in 1793 taken refuge with her pupil, 
Mademoiselle d’Orleans, and where ho was interest^ in 
finding some memorials of her. Next he wen to Zug, a 
town still little known to the tourist — the Swiss Nuremlwig, 
some call it— combining the interest of many old buildings 
TOL. I. 2 K 
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THE LAKE OF ZUG 


CHAP, with a sylvan lake and pastoral scenery. The art«of the 
Swiss did not impress Buskin, but the quiet landscape 
lapped him round in contented peace: — 

Sunday [May 30]. — I was thinking, as I walked , here yester- 
day among the villages, why it was that I am so especially fond of 
Switzerland, as distinguished from other countries; and I find the 
reason to be that I am so peculiarly sociable (provided only that 
people don’t talk to me). In all other countries the masses of the 
people are collected in cities, and one passes through large extents 
of land without seeing more than a few cottages of egricultncal 
labourers; but in Switzerland the mass of the people is dispersed 
through the whole country : their power and life are mainly there ; 
and one passes, not through field after field of ir».ere]y cultivated land, 
but through estate after estate of various families, each having its 
family mansion, its garden, meadow and corn land, and the cheerful - 1 
ness aod bustle of all kinds of business, together with the various 
character of old and young, of master and servant, of labour and, in 
a certain simple way, luxury. There is also a kind of society in the 
mere redundance of animal life which is very pleasing to me. In 
going over the Northumberland moors near Lady Trevelyan’s, if you 
stop and listen, you will hear nothing but the wind whistling— a 
rattling brook perhaps among some stones, now and then the cry 
of a curlew, now and then the bleat of a lamb ; all plaintive and 
melancholy. Yesterday, as I told you, the evening was quite vdndn 
loss, and when I stopped and listened there were all the foUowing 
sounds going on at once 

“1. Grasshoppers. Very merry indeed. 

^*2. Grilles (a brown insect, half grasshopper, half fiy; more 
shrill and clear in voice than the grasshopper— like a quantity of 
little Jews’ harps among the grass). Very merry also. 

“ 3. Birds in general, twittering softly, hxij^ in great numbers. 

•*4, Bees. Veiy loud everywhere. 

Bunlets of water in the grass and from wooden pipes^ 
peculiarly Swiss sound, quite different from the noise of stony 
streams. 

‘*6, Doves. 

7. Cuckoos. , 

** 8. Church bells. 
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”9k Feaaant cnckia(g his whip, 8<Hne way off in a byO'ioad 0B5 P« 
(olgectionaUe, oxoept that it seemed to pleace him). 

“10. Ditto singiDg 'Bans des Taches’ (objectionable also, but 
romantic). 

“Now that’s companionable and pleasant” 

These thoughts afterwards coloured a well-known passage in 
one of his books 

“So long as men Ibo by broad, the far away valleys must laugh 
as they are covered with the gold of Qod, and the shouts of His 
‘ happy multitude ring round the winepress and the well. ... No 
scene is continually and untiringly loved, but one rich by joyful 
hunuui labour; smMth in field; fair in garden; full in orchard; 
trim, swSet, and frequent in homestead ; ringing with voices of vivid 
q^tence. No air |s sweet that is silent; it is only sweet when 
full of low currents of under sound — triplets of birds, and murmur 
and chirp of insects, and deep-toned words of men, and wayword 
trebles of childhood. As the art of life is learned, it will be found 
at last that lovely things are also necessary; — the wild fiower 
by the wayside, as well as the tended corn; and the wild birds 
and creatures of the forest, as well as the tended cattle; because 
man doth not live by bread only, but also by the desert manna; 
by every wondrous word and unknowable work of Qod.” * 

• •With this impression of pastoral peace, recollections of 
human endurance and valour mingled in Ruskin’s mind and 
letters, as afterwards in the pages of his fifth volume; for 
from Zug he drove to one of tho saered spots of Swiss his- 
tory — ^the field of Morgarten ; and then on to Brunnen, in the 
heart of the Tell country, where also there was the interest 
of ide&tifying Turner’s views. From Brunnen he moved 
on to Fluelen, whogo he met his painter-friend, Inohbold.* 

His days on the Bay of Uri were to be fruitful by-ond-by. 

Among the most beautiful passages in the fifth volume is 
that which describes the lake and woods of the Vierwald- 
st&tter-see ; and in after years he took pleasure in tho thought 
that, whatever else may have been faulty in his work, he 
had at least done full justice to the Unterwalden Pine. 

' * UntoOtuLaitfiSS. * See above, p. 401. 
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From Fluelen he drove over the St. Qothard to Beilin^ 
zona. He vras already familiar vrith the town, as the leGt^re 
on “Iron” in The Two Paths shows. On this occasion he 
had intended to moke but a short halt there, but was so 
charmed with the place— in those days before the railway— 
that he stayed a month : — 

‘*Belltnzona [June 14]. ... I have never yet seen else- 
where quite such a place as this. What the climate is you may 
guess by the white mulberries being now ripe; they are stripping 
the trees, and the ground is white with fallen fruit, luscious Sa a 
honey. Tmagino this climate in the midst of gneiss rocks — exactly 
like those of the Carry at Killiecrankie, only vaster — and towering 
back into ridge beyond ridge of mountain, teiface, and ciest; you 
can hardly conceive how wonderful it is to stand beside the tof^nts, 
sweeping in bright waves over these rocks, wit& all the look of the * 
loveliest' Highland stream, but above— ^instead of mountain ash and 
low heath — ^groves and overhanging shades of sweet chestnut and 
roofs of continuous vine, the rock ferns shooting out among the vine 
tendrils. I have often seen Italian scenery of this kind in limestone, 
but never yet in gneiss, flecked with quartz like that of the Matter- 
horn, and glittering with broad plates of black mica ; painted oratories 
at every turn, and little chapels ; the brooks coming down through 
the very vineyards over stony beds crossed by foot-bridges ; the great 
fortresses showing their towers continually through the gaps in *the" 
loaves above; and the people — ^not pale and diseased as in Yal 
d'Aosta, nor ugly as in Switzerland, but nearly all beautiful and 
full of quick sight and power, faces burning with intelligence and 
strength of sensation — ^useless, on account of idleness, but bright to 
look ui)on. And with all this, in an hour and a half, if I like, I can 
be in the climate of Cumberland, without the damp of it, for the 
hills rise steep on both sides of the valley* to the snow-line — ^no 
glaciers, nor perpetual snow, but, for a month yet, snow in all the 
hollows ; and, to make things complete in a not unimportent point, 
superb trout — ^none of your white lake-^bred things, but stream tnmt 
—pink like roses, and fresh like cream,” 

These were weeks otquiet thinkiug and of sketebiog. Thus 
he writes itom Bel^zona (June 17) : I am much strongfer 
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tbAD Vilen I leR httme, and shall probably soon bog^ CBMf 
wilting a little M, P. in the mornings, but I want to get 
a couple of months of nearly perfect rest before putting 
any push pf shoulder to it.” 

Fr 9 m Bellinzona (after a day or two’s excursion to 
Locamo)«ltusldn drove to the head of the lake, and took 
the steamer for Bavcno and the Isola Bella. Writing 
thence to his father (July 8), Buskin mentions a political 
observation which made a great impression on him, for he 
used it more than once as an illustration in his economic 
’writings:’ — 

“No pity nor respect can be felt for those people, who have sunk 
and rem|in sunk, merely by idleness and wantonness in the midst 
of all blessings and advantages ; who cannot so much as bank out— 

• dl in — a mountain Stream, because, as one of their priests told me 
the other day, every man always acts for himself: they will never 
act together and do anything at common expense for the common 
good*; but every man tries to embank his own land and throw the 
stream upon Ks neighbours; and so the stream roasters them all 
and sweeps its way down all the valley in victory. This 1 hoard 
from the curate of a mountain chapel at Bellinzona, when I went 
every evening to draw his garden.” 

From Baveuo Buskin climbed the Moiiterono, and con- 
*dehmed it as the stupidest “of all stupid mountains— gross 

* all the way, no rocks, no interest, and the dullest view of 
the Alps I ever yet saw in my life ’’’(July BJ). At Arena 
he stopped a night and mode some notes on Turnerian 
Typography there, and thence ho went by roil to Turin. 

There he stayed five or six weeks, enjoying tho town life 
after hu seclusion in the mountains : — 

“ Tuanr, July 15.— It is just two months since I arrived late at 
Bar-le-Div from Paris, and was shown up the rough wooden stairs 
to the roofdier room of a French country inn. With the exception 
of a nn(de evening at the Trois Bois at Basle, my life since has 
, been entirdy rural, not to aay savage — it having been my chance 
or need to lodge in an unbroken succession of mther primitive or 


’ See tfnie <h*> ikut, } 72 ik, and Library Edition, voL xviL p. 551. 
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decidedly bad inns. I am very sorry to say tbat after tius nis&a- 
tbn I find much contentment in a large room looking into yoyr 
&Tourite square, a note or two of band, a Parisian dinner, and half 
a pint of Moet’s champagne with Monte Viso ice in it.” ^ 

The diary (still in the form of letters) shows him as 
keenly observant as ever, noting, for instance, the^contrasts 
between French and Italian dress, and studying “ the Paul 
Veronese types" in the streets:— 

“ I have made up my mind,” he writes (August 19), “ that it is 
quite impossible for anybody to be a figure painter in the North, , 
except in the stiff Holbein way. The myriads of beautiful things 
one sees in this climate — ^where heads are always bare, and generally 
necks and arms; where people live in the opetf air, and i» walking 
along a street, one walks throtigh household after household, Watch- 
ing all their little domestic ways of going on — are more to a rct^ 
painter than all the Acadamy teaching he could get in a lifetime." 

The comfort and gaiety of Turin — still, it will be re- 
membered, the capital of the Sardinian Kingdom — ^made 
Ruskin in the mood to enjoy the pictures by Paolo Veronese 
which are among the principal treasures of the Gallery in 
that city. To the studies then commenced he always 
attached a turning-point in his mental development, so 
far as the criticism of art was concerned. He had started 
on the path of his critical pilgrimage spellbound by {he* 
"physical art-power of Rubens." Then, under strong re- 
action, he fell into the arms of the Primitives, and Angelico 
was the god of his artistic idolatry. He was fully conscious 
of the power and charm of the Venetians, but he regarded 
their art as "partly luxurious and sensual," and their 
teligion as iniuncere. His study of Veronese at Tu^, and 
afterwards of Titian in the German Gall^es, drew lum away 
once more from the Purist to the Naturalist ideal, and Titian 
and Veronese became to him standards of “ worldly viable 
truth,” no less thfui of perfection in art— the earlier school, 
"worshippers not of a worldly and visible Truth, but 
a viuonary one doing less perfect work.” Ruskin was to 
undergo one otheE..tcan8irion and no more— discovering at 
Asrisi in 1874 "the fallacy that Religious artists wwe 
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weakd^ tHan Irreligious/' The story of these *'osQilla- CHAP, 
tions of temper and progressions of discovery" is fully 
told by Buskin himsdf in Fors Olavigera} It is with 
the last linage but one that we arc now concerned — the 
stage yrhioh Ruskin had reached when ho sat down to 
write th» concluding chapters of Modem Painters^ with 
^'the enchanted voice of Venice" sounding in his ears. 

The new problems which began to compel his attention 
as he worked and wondered before Veronese's pictures at 
'[(urin are stated very clearly in a note, which I found 
‘ among his papers, on an ** Annunciation " by Orazio Lomi 
(Gentileschi) : — 

Bendes being ^cll studied in arrangement, the features of both 
figurA are finely drawn in the Roman style — the * high' or Raphaol- 
esquo manner — and" very exquisitely finished; and yet they are 
essentially ignoble; while, without the least effort, merely itreating 
their figures as pieces of decoration, Titian and Veronese are always 
noble; and the curious point is that both of time are sensual 
painters, woiking apparently with no high motive, and Titian per- 
petually with definitely sensual aim, and yet invariably noble ; while 
this Qentileschi is perfectly modest and pious, and yet base. And 
Michael Angelo goes even greater lengths, or to lower depths, than 
Titian ; and the lower he stoops, the more his inalienable noblencsn 
*shdw8 itself. Certainly it seems intended that strong and frank 
animality, rejecting all tendency to asceticism, monachism, pietism, 
and so on, should be connected with the BtiK)ngcst intellects. Dante, 
indeed, is severe, at least, of all nameable great men; he is the 
severest I know. But Homer, Shakespeare, Tintoret, Veronese, 

Titian, Michael Angelo, Sir Joshua, Rubens, Velasquez, Correggio, 

Turner* are all of them boldly Animal Francia and Angelico, and 
all the purists, however beautiful, are poor weak creatures in com- 
parison. I don't understand it; one would have thought purity 
gave strength, but it doesn't. A good, stout, self-commanding, 
magnificent Animality is the make for poets and artists, it seems 
to me. • . • Has God made faces beautiful and limbs strong, and 
created these strange, fiery, fantastic energies, and created the 


I Letter 70 (March 1877). 
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CHAP, splendour of substance and the love of it ; created gdd» and f>earl8> 

VVTT ‘‘ 

and crystal^ and the sun that makes them gorgeous; and filled hnniw 
fancy with all splendid thoughts; and given to the human touch 
its power of placing and brightening and perfecting, only that all 
these things may lead His creatures away from Him ? Andris this 
mighty Paul Veronese, in whose soul there is a strengtf^as of the 
snowy mountains, and within whose brain all the pomp and majesty 
of humanity floats in a marshalled glory, capacious and serene like 
clouds at sunset — this man whose finger is as fire, and whose eye 
is like the morning — ^is he a servant of the devil ; and is the poor 
little wretch in a tidy black tie, to whom I have been listening this 
Sunday morning expounding Nothing with a twang — is he a servant 
of God 1 It is a great mystery. 1 begin to susj^ct we are all wrong 
together — ^Faul Veronese in letting his power waste into wantonness, 
and the religious people in mistaking their weakness and dulnes: 
for seriousness and piety. It is all very well for people to fast, who 
can’t eat ; and to preach, who cannot talk nor sing ; and to walk 
barefoot, who cannot rido, and then think* themselves good. Let 
them learn to master the world before they abuse it.” 

Tho impressions received from the pictures of Paolo Veronese 
at Turin were founded on intense observation. Of *'The 
Queen of Sheba” he made the most elaborate studies ; — 

** Turin, Ju/y 23. ... I am very comfortable here, and I may 
as well work through the drawing now it is gone so far. It is just 
about the size of the rocks of Blair Athol, and worked in the same 
way, and wiQ contain about the same quantity of work — ^a little leas, 
perhaps, as one necessarily uses rather a bolder touch in drawing 
from Veronese ; but that took me a week at six hours a day, and this 
will take me a fortnight at two or three. It is only the negro girl 
i^th her two birds, one of gold and one of enamel, with ruby eyea, 
for a present to Solomon, and a bit of the white and gold train of her 
mistress behind her; but it begins to look very well I am never 
tired of laughing at the Queen of Sheba’s dog ; he seems to snari 
harder and stand stiffisr on his little legs every day.” 

^ Turin, Auff, 25.— The light and shade drawing of the head 
in a certain sense of the word, ‘done— i.c., I don’t want to do any 
more to it ; but to finish it as I could finish, would take about three 
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montha. I quite ondetetand hov Loonerdo is said to have taken CHAP, 
tm yean to a ainj^ kead. Veroneae, I have no doubt, did it perfect ’ 
in about two houn; but Veronese is Veroneae, and I am not” 

Ruskin's minute pationoo, as ho worked day after day upon 
the T^ronose, greatly iuipressod the casual vimtors, one of 
whom hA described him at work : — 

“A great contrast to the Italians at Turin was Mr. Ruskin, 
whom we saw constantly. He was sitting all day upon a scaffold in 
the gallery, copying bits of the great picture by Paul Veroneae. . . . 

I 6ne day in the gallery I asked him to give me some advice. He 
said, ‘ Watch m&’ He then looked at the flounce in tho dress of a 
maid of honour of the Queen of Sheba for five minutes, and then ho 
punted %ne thread: he looked for another five minutes, and then he 
painSed another thread. At the rate at which he was working he 
might hope to paint the whole dress in ten years : but it was a lesson 
as to examining what one drew well before drawing it.” ^ 

On* such close examination were Ruskin’s conclusions 
founded. • 

The revelation of Paolo Veronese had a religious os well 
as an artistic significance ; tho two things being indeed, in 
Ruskin’s mind, essentially connectod. The process of “ un- 
conversion,” as he calls it— the abandonuiont of his old 
^ ev,{tngelical faith — was accomplished when ho returned from 
a service in the Waldension chapel to the “ Queen of Sheba ” 
in the Gallery. In the chapel “a litQe squeaking idiot was 
preaching to an audience of seventeen old women and three 
louts that they were the only children of God in Turin ; and 
that aU the people in Turin outside the chapel, and all tho 
peoplek in the world out of sight of Monte Yiso, would be 
danced.” Ruskin walked back into the condemned city, 
and up into the galleiy where Veronese’s picture glowed in 
full afternoon light. “ The windows being open, there came 
in with the warm air, floating swells and falls of military 
murio, firom the courtyard before the palace, which seemed 
to me more devotional, in their perfect art, tune, and disci- 
pline, than anything I remembered of evangelical hymns. 


* Augustui Hare, The &ory of my Life, vol. ii p. 107. 
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• 

And as the perfect colour and sound gradually assertednheir 
power on me, they seemed finally to fasten me in the o]^ 
article of Jewish faith, that things done delightfully and 
rightly were always done by the help and in the^ Spirit of 
God.'' A rational and moral being does not change his 
creed on the instant because he has heard a foolish sermon 
in a suburban chapel and seen a beautiful picture on a bright 
afternoon. That hour’s meditation in the gallery of Turin 
‘‘only concluded,” said Ruskin, “the courses of thought 
which had been leading me to such end through man^ 
years.” The pages of this biography have shown how his 
religious belief had been fastened from childhood upon the 
strictest Protestantism. When he was a ];>oy, he had been 
trained by his parents to notice some vital distinctioif when- 
ever he passed from a Protestant to a Catholic canton. Oq 
the present journey he had passed from pastoral cantons in 
Catholic Switzerland to the Protestant valleys of the Vaudois. 
Ho had made a little tour among them from his headquoijbers 
at Turin, and the reflection which ho brought biy^k with him 
was that “good and true pieces of God's work” had been 
done by stout and stem Roman Catholics among the Swiss 
mountains no less than by the Vaudois peasants. He was 
thus reaching what he elsewhere calls the true “ religion of 
humanity ’’—the religion whose rule of conduct is “that 
human work must be done honourably and thoroughly, ' 
because we are now Men;— whether we ever expect to ^ 
angels, or ever were slugs, being practically no matter”; 
and “ that in resolving to do our work well is the only sound 
foundation of any religion whatsoever.” ^ This is the prin- 
ciple which in the fifth volume of Modem Painters colours 
many of Ruskin's chapters. * 

Some other thoughts that came to Ruskin in the Gallery 
at Turin, or on the Capuchin Hill and the Superga, are 
recorded in the lecture which he gave at Cambridge* shortly 
after his return to England. The first note of the passage 
in the lecture to which I refer occurs in a letter to his 
father:— 

^ July !^7.— I went^^ttils afternoon over the villa which perhaps 
^ Fen Clavigera, Letter 76, 
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you nofty remember eommande a noble view of the eity, jost above the OSCAP* 
b^dge over the Po; it is called Vigna della Begina, and is stated by 
Murray * to have been built by Cardinal Maurice, when he had ceased 
to be a caj^nid for the purpose of marrybg his niece.* This same 
cardini^, while yet in the Church, commissioned Albani to paint him 
the four pictures of the seasons which are still in the galleiy, order- 
ing the painter to give him in them una copma qmniita di anxoretti^ 
and certainly Albani has supplied Cupids in the cluster. But the 
palace in its abandoned state on the hill is like a lesson of the 
]^ing away of all things founded on the pursuit of mere pleasure.’* 

In the lecture he describes the panorama of Alps and plain, ^ 
and then the deserted garden of the Cardinal ; — 

. • 

“^So stands this palace of pleasure ; desolate as it dcserves-'doso- 
late in smooth corridpr and glittering cliambe]>— desolate in pleached 
walk and planted bower — desolate in that worst and bitterest aban- 
donment which leaves no light of memory. • . , 

V And day by day as I walked there, the same sentence seemed 
whispered by 4|very shaking leaf, and every dying echo, of garden and 
chamber. * Thus end all the arts of life, only in death ; and thus 
issue all the gifts of man, only in his dishonour, when they are 
pursued or xjossessed in the service of pleasure only.' This then is 
the great enigma of Art History, — you must not follow Art without 
pl^ure, nor must you follow it for the sake of pleasure. And the 
solution of that enigma is simply this fact ; that wherever Art has 
been followed only for the sake of luxury or delight, it has con- 
tributed, and largely contributed, to brihg about the destruction 
of the nation practising it : but wherever Art has been used oIm to 
teach any truth, or supposed truth— religious, moral, or natural — 
there it has elevated the nation practising it, and itself with the 
nation.” 

e 

At Turin, as always, he observed the passing cfiects of 
oloud ahd storm ; as also during excursions to the Superga, 
to St. Michele (the romantic building which crowns the 
Monte Pirchiriano above the town of S. Ambrogio), and to 
Biroli; and the observations made at the foot of the Alps, 

’ I am fortunate in possessing of part of the panorama there 
a water-oobur sketch by Raskin described. 
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CHAP, or among the valleys, of the Cenis yielded many of the doud* 
XXV, given in the fifth volume of Modem Pavtderfi. 

Buskin’s attendants on this tour, like George on a former 
one, entered into their master’s tastes. “1 had a very 
delightful evening yesterday,” he irrites to his father 
(August 14). “ I drove to Rivoli (the battle of Riueli place), 
which is an old Italian town on the first gneiss rook that 
rises out of the plain, at the foot of the Alps. It looks up 
the valley of the Cenis westwards, but projects so far into 
the plain that it commands the whole range of the Alps on 
both sides as completely as the Superga does. . . . Ck>uttet 
and Crawley hod been disputing which was the finest view, 
this or the Superga, Couttet holding for this. On my giving 
the verdict in his favour, ho was very triumphant (and came 
to me for judgment), and crowed over Crajirley considerably.; 
but 1 only heard of it Crawley’s final and unanswerable state* 
ment, ‘Chack porsonn conny song goo.’” It was Crawley 
who, in reporting his master’s ill-health to Bume-Jopes,^ 
stud, "how much he wished he could see him ‘ take pleasure 
in a Halp again.’ ” 

Buskin’s work at Turin was at last concluded, and he 
went north to Susa, walking thence over the Cenis in order 
to geologise. From St. Jean de Maurionne he took the 
railway to Aix, finding it, strange to say, “very enjoyable, 
though dusty; where the scenery is so huge, the railroM 
merely makes a splendid moving panorama of it, not a 
whizzing dream.” * After a few days at Annecy, Buskin 
drove to Bonneville, and so to St. Gervais, where he met Mr. 
and Mrs. Simon. Here Buskin was once more " among his 
own mountcuna” “I am very glad to find,” he writes from 
hfixmy (September 3), "that my feelmg for my dear old 
Genevoise country is not dulled; I never thought it more 
beautiful.” He went over to Chamouni to see the Couttets, 
. and then returned by Geneva to Paris (where he ww the 
Brownings), and so home. He had much work before him — 

* llmmaiU of Edmrd Burnt- oompara StaveiuoB's i4ca tor (ha 

Jonu, voL U. p. 8& charm of landscape aa seen from 

* Letter to his fathac from the railway trmn (see his “Ordered 
Anneqri September S. One may South” in VirgMbui Butritpid). 
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mudv food, too, for thought reoeived during his trsvels to OBAIV 
digested. The quiet counti^ lanes which Aon surrounded 
his home were grateful to him. Such hours are noted in 
the diary 

“^nday, October 18M. — ^Tbe loveliest two days, Saturday and 
yesterday,^ ever saw at this season. On Saturday, sitting for an 
hour in the lane under Knight’s Hill, the ground covered vrith 
gossamer, oil the fields ri|ip1itig with a stream of sunshine liko a 
lake, yet no perceptible wind.” 


IV 

(1850) 

“The winter i7as spent mainly,” says Buskin of 1858- 
1859, “in trying to get at the mind of Titian; not«a light 
winter’s task,” ^ But ho had much else on hand — a paper 
for {ho Social Science Congress, the address at Cambridge, a 
second Ictte/to Acland on the Oxford Museum. There were 
friends across the sea who rejoiced in his activity and grow* 
ing influence. "Go on again,” wrote Robert Browning, 
"like the noble and dear man you are to us all, and especi* 
ally to us two out of them all. Whenever T chance on an 
k extract, a report, it lights up the dull newspaper stuff wrapt 
Hound it, and makes me glad at heart and clearer in head.” * 
Then came the lectures at Manchester and Bradford, os 
already related (p. 439). His father revetted all this diaper* 
sion of energy, and the delay which it caused to the com- 
pletion of Modem Painters. But for a little tour which ho 
worked in with the lectures in the North Buskm was able 
to make a good {lea: ho was continuing his studies in 
Tumerian Topography:— 

• 

“Bolton Bridge {February 25, 1859). — ^This isjust a splendid 
place, and never was there so true a drawing as car Bolton. The 
hills are just about five times as high as they really are, but they are 

' Preface to Modem Paintert, * Letters of Elizabeth Barrett 
volaV. 1897; vol. il pp. 300, 302, 
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enlargements of Facts, and more facts than the reality and tim treea 
and shingle bank are all there.” 

" Bolton Bbidok, Twtday (March 1). — I am very sorry to 
stay away from home so long, bat it is necessary for me to see 
these Yorkshire subjects, which I look upon as on the whole the 
chief tutors of Turner's mind, before finishing my fifth volume, 
nis exaggerations are not entirely excusable, and it is very inter- 
esting to determine exactly where, and when, he first went wrong. 
He is to landacaiw precisely the kind of romance writer that Scott 
was to history, at once truer and falser than anybody else.” 

On returning homo from this Yorkshire tour, Ruskin 
prepared for publication under the title The Two Paths the 
lectures he had recently given, and next w^rote his Academy 
Notes. Then ho was ready for another Continental tour. It 
was to bo the last on which his parents accompanied him, 
and before they reached their favourite haunts in Savoy and 
Switzerland they broke new ground. Buskin had been asked 
somewhat pointedly by the National Gallery Site Commis- 
sion in 1857 whether he hod “recently been at Dresden” or 
was “ acquainted with the Munich Gallery.” He had never 
been to either place. This omission ho felt bound to repair. 
Moreover he was now particularly anxious, in connexion 
with his studies of Titian, to see the works of that master in 
the Gennan galleries. They went accordingly by Brussels < 
to Cologne, Dttsseldorf, Berlin, Dresden, and Munich, and 
Buskin’s diary is mainly occupied with notes on the pictures 
at these places. At Dresden, he was especially delighted 
with the Family Group by Paolo Veronese, which is de- 
scribed in the fifth volume. A careful copy of a portion 
qf the picture, which he made at this time, is preser'^ed at 
Brentwood. e 

Of the Munich Gallery, also, Buskin made notes, accom- 
panied, as usual, by many pen-and-ink sketches ; Ifo made, 
too, a careful water-colour copy of the little girl in one of 
Vandyck's portrut-pieces. With the Berlin Gailery — alike 
in its arrangement and its contents— he was much delighted. 
Among its greatest treasures he reckoned Holbdn’s poibrait 
of George Gyzen; he described in his paper on 
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Joshua and Holbein/' ^ A general impression of the Gallery, CHAP, 
wth an account of this German tour generally, is given in 
letters to artist-friends : — 

{To C^KSON Stanfibld.) ** Dresden, 2Zrd June [1859]. — 

Time goes fast when it is travel spent, and I am ashamed to think 
how long*>it is since we loft home, and I have not told jou-^s 
you Biud you would like mo to do— what adventures we have met 
with in the . disturbed state of the Continent. In the first place, 
we met with a very excited old gentleman in Brunswick, who 
|old us the French were in Milan, and looked at us fiercely as if 
he thought it was our fault. We told him it wasn’t, and that 
we wanted the sexton to let us into the Cathedral, upon which 
the old^ gentleman Awent to get him for us; and in the second 
placa^ we saw fifteen thousand fighting men in helmets of this 
Shape [sketch] (thcT ornament at the top being in ap^mrance a 
hall candlestick and its function a ventilator) march pa^ Prince 
Frederick William at Berlin. We were smothered in dust, and 
ver/ late in getting breakfast, but the fifteen thousand candlestick 
men did us lio other harm. In the third place, we heard the 
Austrian National Hymn played three times over to some people 
in a tea-garden in Hanover, but no popular movement followed. 

And in the last place, five, boys in paper caps made a very disagree- 
able noise for three-quarters of an hour in a ba k lane under my 
, wsgidow at Berlin, one evening, which I have reason to think was 
intended for an imitation of Prussian military music playing national 
airs. I have no remembrance at present of any other inconvenience 
resulting from the disturbed state of the Continent. I was think- 
ing of you yesterday as we were watching a ferry-boat cross the 
Elbe with a cart and horse in it, just one of the pretty little flat 
Uts wRh a strong figure group which you like. . . 

*'Thun, Aug, 22.^. . . Of the frescoes at Munich, Kaulbach’s 
are the most ludicrous, Cornelius’s the most atrocious. Hess’s 
the leMP excusable — ^for he might have been a painter but for his 
vuiity, while Kaulbach and Cornelius never could have painted 
under any circumstances. But enough of them.” 

(To Gkorob Richmond.) ** Munich, IJitli July [1859]. . . . 

Never in my 1 fe have I yet been thrown into such a state of 

^ ComhUl Magudne, ICaroh 1860 ; reprinted in On the Old Eoad. 
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CHAP, hopeless and depressing disgust as by this journey in Qefmany. 
The intense egotism and ignorance of the modern German pain1;pr 
(in his work) is unspeakable in its offensiveness. The etemid 
vanity and vulgarity mistaking itself for Piety and poetry— the 
intense dcadneas to all real beauty, puffed up into loi^hsome 
caricatures of what they fancy to be German character— ^e absorp- 
tion of all love of God or man into their one itch of applause 
and Fine doing, leave me infinitely more sorrowful than ,tbe worst 
work of the French or Italians. In Franco one gets some really 
vigorous Slaughter-house work — ^some sense of a low sort of beauty 
— some Natural concupiscence at least, if nothing else natural, * 
But the German is too vain to enjoy anything. I doubt not their 
painters are all excellent men. Virtuous — Domet'tic— amiable — kind 
— Cream of everything — Fancy cream of everything mashed up 
in a bowl— with an entire top of Rotten eggs®— and you have tho , 
moral Overman art with its top of vanity. . . 

Raskin’s visit to Nuromberg daring this tour made a strong 
impression on him ; it is reflected both in tbo text and in 
the illustrations of the fifth volume. From Nuromberg 
ho went to Munich, and thence to Schaffhausen. Writing 
to Professor Norton from that place (July 31), ho refers to 
the conclusion of Modem Painters:-- 

** I am at work upon it, in a careless, listless way— but il^won't ^ 
1x3 the worse for the different tempers it will be written in. There 
will be little or no bombast in it, I hope, and some deeper truths 
than I knew— even a year ago.” 

I was up at three,” he says in the same letter, *Ho watbh 
the dawn on the spray of the Fall.” Next he spent a month 
in the Bemcso Oberland ; and then leaving his parents for 
a while at Genova, he went yet again to his beloved valley 
of GhamounL There, as usual, he worked bard' at the 
rocks; but his di^y shows that his thoughts were turned 
also to other subjects. There is the beginning, for instanoe, 
of an essay on Political Economy. His habitual study of 
the BiUe took the^fiorm of notes on St MattheVs Gospel, 
and an essay on Faith, His literary companion was Dante. 



• MODERN PAINTERS FINISHED 

iCfiter ten days in Fans, Buskin reaohed home early in 
October 1859. A little later he went on a visit to MisI Bell’s 
school at Winnington,* where he worked upon The EUmenie 
of Ptrspffstive, and then there was no further interruption 
tmtil JIfodsm PahUera was finished. The fifth, and final, 
volume was issued in June 18G0. The volume was written, 
in a sense, under pressure — the closest and most oompellmg 
that conld have been applied — the pressure of entreaty irom 
his father. Buskin described it in one of his Oxford lectures. 
JEIis father had seen him collecting materials for fifteen years 
and was weary of waiting for the conclusioa It wos by the 
first volume of Modem Painters that his son had leapt into 
fame ; it would J>e hy this great work, the father thought, 
that Ihme would be most securely established. He 
yearned to see, before he died, the end crown the work. 
Accordingly “when he came homo from the long journey 
of 1859 and found signs of infirmity increasing upon him, 
heisaid to me one day, 'John, if you don’t finish that book 
now I shall never see it.’ So I said I would do it for him 
forthwith, and did it^-as I could.” 


V 

* "As I could, not as I would”; perhaps Buskin, as he 
wrote, was thinking of this motto of the most minute and 
conscientious of flemish painters. The world of art and 
letters is under some debt to the father who thus constrained 
his son; for whether, if left to himself. Buskin would ever 
have finished his hook at all, may well he doubted. His 
induSity was prodigious, but it was equalled by his curiosity, 
and he lacked the habit of concentration. Moreover, his 
mind was at this time becoming increasingly absorbed in- 
quite dther questions than those which were immediately 
involved in the ooncludmg parts of Modem Painters. One 
sees what was to come in several passages in the fifth volume. 
Thus, in discussing the effect upon the human mind of 

t See ch. vi. in tlie next iroltune. 

*' Reading in " Modem PaintmJ* 
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OHAP. beauty in art, he refers to the unsettlement of his oonyi^ns, 
and to his doubts of “ the just limits of the hope in whudihe 
may permit himself to continue to labour in any course of 
Art.” And so, again, his discussions of punters and pictures 
were, he tells us, “ continually altered in shape, and, eren 
warped and broken, by digressions respecting social ipiestions, 
which had for me an interest tenfold greater than the wprk 
I had been forced into undertaking.” At the end of the 
volume we see the transition towards economic questions in 
progress. He is ostensibly still discussing the choice of 
subjects and ideas in pictures; but the inquiry leads him to 
consider “the right economy of labour.” In the summer 
which saw the publication of this fifth volume, the digresuons 
established themselves as Ruskin’s first preoccupation.. If 
it hod not been for his father’s pressure, ^skin might have 
been cayght in the maelstrom of economics before Modem, 
Paintera had been finished at all. The book may thus be 
said to be a monument of a double allegiance-*-of devotion 
to his master. Turner, and also of devotion to Iws father, of 
whose shrewdness, affection, and good sense the reader of the 
correspondence in this biography must already, I think, have 
received a strong impression. The force of the motive derived 
from the defence of Turner was by this time spent. Ruskin’s 
advocacy had won the case, but had won it too late, for 
Turner hod passed “ beyond these voices.” Nor was that all. 
It was a main object with Ruskin to teach that “ all great 
art depended on nobleness of Ufa” What he had gathered 
of Tamer's Ufe had not shaken his conviction ; but it had 
suggested the difficulty of proving it in a case where the 
gold was so much mixed with the clay. “ 1 knew hu life 
had been noble,” said Ruskin in after years, “ but not in ways 
that I could convince others of, and it seeSned to me that all 
my work had been in vain.” ^ And there were other diffi* 

‘ oulties which beset the completion of his tad:. He draetibed 
them in his Preface; and we must take note of them hwe, 
fcHT the disousnon serve to bring out smne charaeterisrios 

of the voluma 

First, then, Ruskin had to resume threads which had 
* See, again, Stadinga in “Ifotfern Pajnttn.*’ 
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beenTdiopped for some dme. It is not indeed to be supposed CIBAF< 
that the whole of this volume was composed during the 
winter of 1859-GO. Some portions were, written, in first 
draft, alfe the same time with the fourth volume. Other 
porU^ were written at Turin in 1858. “I get now," he 
wrote todiis father (July 27), " a good many spare half-hours 
foi; thinking over Mod^ Painters, and sometimes doing a 
little, aqd. hope soon to get into the run of it. It will be a 
finished, I hope glowintf volume, but perhaps a little less 
sparkling than younger ones.” But the whole material had 
to be sifted and rearranged ; this process was laborious, and 
may well have been disheartening. For the lunger he bad 
worked and studied, the more conscious ho became of the 
amount of work and study which remained to bo done. The 
wcheme of the treatise required him in this final volume to 
deal successively with Beauty of Water, Beauty of Vegetation, 
and Beauty of Sky. With Beauty of Mountains ho had 
dealt in the preceding volume, and the subject had occupied 
him for 338 pages. And these discussions wore only sub- 
divisions of Ideas of Beauty; the whole subject of Ideas 
of Relation remained to be treated also. Had the full scheme 
been carried out on the scale of the discussion of Mountain 
Beauty, there had been no counting of t^'C volumes which 
should have been writtea The first step was to throw some 
• 0 ^ the cargo overboard. " I cut away,” he wrote to Dr. John 
Brown, “ half of what 1 had written.” The proposed section 
on Sea Beauty was given up altogether, as Buskin explains 
in the Preface. Next, he found it impossible to deal as 
exhaustively as ho had desired with Beauty of Vegetation, 

He ^ad, indeed, for many years been a diligent botanist ; 
understanding by the term botany the study of the aspects 
of flowers. With their laws of growth he was not familiar ; 
this was a new subject of inquiry, and with Buskin to take 
up vnew subject meant to turn upside down anybody else’a 
treatment of it " Many of the results" of his inquiry into 
"the origin of wood” could “only be given," he says, “if 
ever, in a detached form.” Some of these results he gave 
in the year following the publication of tbe fifth volume 
in a lecture at the Royal Institution on “ Tree Twigs.” This 
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lecture, though ooutamiug some further illust^oQ8”o(n>* 
responded in method and in spirit with the chapters in 
the fifth volume. There was in it the same close study 
of natural aspects combined with poetical fancy, «and the 
same imaginative connexion of those aspects with ideas of 
morality and mythology. The poetry of the leaf-^pects, 
as Buskin draws it out in those chapters, might serve, as 
a commentary on Shelley’s lines 

“ No sister-flower would bo forgiven ^ 

If it disdained its brother.” 

Buskin, as Froudo well remarks, bad tho,gift of convert- 
ing the minutest observations of natural phenomena into a 
pocm.^ Very characteristic of Buskin is. the division ani^ 
subdivision of plants, with names for the categories which are 
themselVes felicities of poetical observation— the division 
into (A) Tented Plants, so called because they pass as (he 
tented Arab passes, leaving no memorial of themselves; 
and (B) Building Plants — builders because it is by the work of 
the leaves that the tree is built up ; and then the subdivision, 
as of (B) into (a) Shield builders, and (P) Sword builders ; 
according os the leaves resemble broad shields, or sharp 
swords. His method, at once discursive and comprehensive, 
was charaoteristically hit off by Carlyle, who had heard the 
lecture on " Tree Twigs ” : — 

“Friday last,” he wrote to his brother John (April 23, 1861), “I 
was persuaded — in fact hod unwarily compelled myself, as it were— 
to a lecture of Buskin’s at the Institution, Albemarle Street — lecture 
on Trej Leaves as physiological, pictorial, moral, symbolical (Ejects. 
A crammed house, but tolerable to me even in die galleiy. Xhe 
lecture was thought to ‘break down,* and indeed it quite did ‘os 
a leelun’ ; but only did from mbamu de* rieJuua—* tarrcaae. 
Buskin did blow asunder aa by gunpowder exploriona his Mf 
notioui^ which were manifdd, curious, genial; and, in bet, Ido luA 


' CariyMiLif* inLmdm, ISes^voLiL p. 245, where also the fidlowiiig 
letter is printed 



« CLOUD BEAUTY 


imdM to Ittve heaid in that phwe any naatoBt thing I Uk^ an ndl CRBU^ 
^«llia€haotioon6.’'' 

With the next subject of his inquiry-— ^ Of Cbud 
Beauty '’-•-Ruskin was entirely at home; but here, too, the 
more he knew the more he became conscious of the depth 
of the ufiknown. Looking back upon his work some years 
later he said that Modem, Paintern was ** a more sketch of 
intention, in analysis of the forms of cloud and wave^: 
there were not enough scientitic data, ho said, to render the 
analysis complete.^ The note of diffidence which makes 
itwlf heard in this volume was finely commented upon by 
one of its most sympathetic readers at the time : — 

‘*Silbh a sky ! I^uch films and threads of infinite tenuity ! Such 
^at roofs of cirri, lying high up in ptirspertive, beyond the reach of 
j^cience ! Ruskin’s * don't knou ' in the last volume about doods is 
very manly and noble after his spoutorism in the first vfilume of 
Mo^sm Pamten on the sanio subject. There ho spoke as if he had 
* entered into^the Springs of the Sea*; ^walked in search of the 
Depth* , ‘seen the treasurcB of the Snow, the treasures of the Hail/ 
and *by which way the light is parted,' and 'the way for the 
lightning of thunder,* and knew whether the *rain had a father, 
and who had begotten the drops of dew and had numbered the 
clouds of heaven.’ I love him more for the suodued, reverential, 
ronunciatory tone of his last writings, which come not from less 
knowledge but more wisdom.** ‘ 

Again, under the head ot clouds, Rui^kin did not get all done 
that he had intended. “ 1 may, perhaps, some day,’' he said, 

‘Another note on this lecture, would *not have gone at all, for 
thougll at second hand, is given he hates art in reality ; but R. 
in the Lstfsiv of Jam$ Kmetham sent him a ticket. Oilohnst and 
(p, S4) : went,** he*writes, several others we heard of thought 

Qilohrist’s on l^turday. Found the lecture a failure; but 0. 
him ^ Carlyle, would not add the weight of ins 

The Ay before he had gone with opbion to this, whatever ho might 
0. to beat Buskin lecture at the think ” Buskin himself speaks of 
Boyil Institution. (Carlyle kept the failure as gnawing" him. 
inquiring the time every ten > { 129. 

minutee, end at last said, *I think *Letteri ofJam$Smdhamf 1891, 
hS ought to give over now.*) p. 97. 

Bnridnis afavourite of his, or he 

2l2 
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"BysttaQAtise and pabliah my studies of clouds sepanlsfy” 
The studies were to be accompanied by numerous Klusthir 
tions, for which his sketch-bwks and diaries would have 
afforded abundant material. This plan was not capied out; 
though it would perhaps have been in some measure fulfilled, 
if bis health had allowed him to continue- the puUieation of 
Qdi Eimmint — a collection of passages dealing, with ^he 
clouds, of which only one part appeared (1885). ^In con- 
nexion with it Ruskin had been in correspondence Irith Sir 
Oliver Lodge, and he looked forward to revising his chapter^ 
in the light of his friend’s scientific knowledge. That wis * 
not to be ; and in the chapters as they stand, Buskin leaves 
open many questions which, had he been ^ble to complete 
his revision, ho might have treated differently. Just ^en 
his pen had to be laid aside, ho felt that he was beginning t* 
loam. “ This has been a very bright day to me,” he wrote" 
to Miss*Kate Greenaway on June 26, 1885. “I’vo found out 
why clouds float, for one thing!!! and think what aibig 
thing that is.” And again, on June 29 ; — t 

“Clouds are warmer and colder according to the general tempera- 
ture of the air, but always enable the sun to warm the air -within 
them in the fine weather, when they float high. I have yet to leant 
all about the wet weather on this new condition myself.” 

The Part in the fifth volume treating “ Of Cloud Beauty " 
introduces a new note in Buskin’s work, which was hence- 
forth often to recur. In connexion with his doud-studies, 
and also with the mythological interest which was strongly 
shown in many of Turner’s pictures. Buskin was led to the 
examination of Greek myths. Their physical and,^their 
mdhd significance alike attracted him; and the studies, 
commenced in the lost volume of Modern FomUra, were 
afterwards continued in Tha Queen of the Air, as well aA,in 
some minor essays. A glance at the titles wluoh he^ave to 
FU^ in the fifth Vi)lume of Modem Painters will show th^ 
fascination which the subject had for him— the. rain-douds 
became “The Graue,” the storm-douds “Medusa" or “Th||; 
Looks of l^pbon ’’ ; tbeftding splendour of Giorgione’s fresoel? 
“The Hesperid .%1A” There will be more to say on tMl 



•PRINCIPLES OF coMFoamoN m 

mljlbt when we oome to whet Rnakin oelled his 
Btxdc " ; but here we may note ftom hie dienes how oouAeot **’’'** 
daring these years of preparation for the present volume had 
been his,iBlassioal studies. The CJotufs of Aristophanes had 
loi^ been a favourite play. During the summer of 1S58 he 
read " three or four times over in two months ” the Plntv * — 
a spading which was suggestive in many ways. But moan- 
while i^gave him, ho says, "disgust with himself, for not 
knowing Greek enough to translate it." This is a piece of 
^If-depreciation which need not bo taken too literally ; for 
‘ bis diary shows that he studied the play deeply, anedyring 
its characters, discussing its purpose, and collecting from it 
passages illustrative of Greek life and thought. In the fifth 
volymo we may note the beginning of that minute study of 
erords which he •carried forward in Mumm Pulverw and 
‘\lsewhere. In plunging, perhaps with inadequate equipment, 
into the perilous soa of ctymdogical derivation, it may bo 
that fancy, or jmmi facie impressions, sometimes led him 
astray. Buf;, though ho troubled himself with little apjKi- 
ratue (kmime, he read his books over and over again, and 
noted carefully any allusion, suggestion, or usage which fitted 
in with bis own lino of thought. Of commentaries on the 
classics he made very little use, and (during the Continental 
journeys on which much of bis work was done) oven an 
f&equato supply of the harmless, necessary dictionaries was 
not always at hand ; his work was all done for himself. 

The next Part in the volume — that which deals with 
"Inventibn Formal,” or, in more common parlance, with 
Composition in art~though it contains some of the most 
acutg of Buskin’s analyses of Turner’s work, is hardly on 
the same scale of thoroughness as other parts of the work. 

Here, again, the adtbor seems to have been in some measure 
oppressed by his subject. He had sometimes been supposed 
to sl^l&t the quality of composition in pictures ; it was, ho 
says, on the contrary the quality which, above all others, 
gave him driight; but die more he studied it, the more 
difficult of exposition did it turn out to be. When he began 
the volume it is clear that he meant the section on Compou- 
tkm to be much fiiller than it ulrimatoly became. Thus in 
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CHAP, ooe of the chapters on Vegetation he introdnoes Ebttes ^oSS 
Tamer's “ Richmond/' as it were incidmtally, remarkui^ 
what he has "ohie&y to say of them belongs to oar sec* 
tion on Composition ” ; but saoh principal discosaop did 
get itself said. When he came to the place he findii that 
the subject is too large, and in part hardly spsce^ble of 
analysis except by the method of actual copyh^ ot |he 
works of great composers. But here, too, his habi| of ms- 
persing himself over various books must be remembered. 
He had already dealt with the subject of composition—^ 
very methodically and suggestively, if incompletely— The 
Elements of Dra/wing. The student of Ruskin should, there- 
fore, read together those pages and these on^the rame subject 
in Modem Painters. Among the inquiries which, unifer.the 
head of “ Invention Formal,” Ruskin had untended to takft 
up was that of “ the effects of colour-masses in juxtapo8i]<^' 
tion”;‘*but this subject aisai>he put aside: its treatment 
would have delayed the appearance, and increased the bulk,< 
of the volume. • 

The last Fart ot the volume deals with ‘'Invention 
Spiritual ” ; that is to say, with those “ Ideas of Relation ” 
which pictures may convey by their “choice of subject and 
the mode and order of its history.” The subject is endless; 
and Ruskin said, in after years, that though he had finished 
Modem Painters, it had no conclusion.^ It is clear th& 
here, also, he largely curtailed his. original scheme; but these 
final chapters contain, nevertheless, as they stand, much that 
is the most instructive in all his criticism, whether’of art or 
of life ; much also that is finest in expression. The chapters,* 
in which he traces the outlook of men in successive t^sjipon 
proUenn of death and destiny, are more than a history of 
“ ideas of relation ” in art — ^fiill of suggestiAn though titey mb 
from this point of view ; but they are a^, as a reviewer said 
at the time of their first appearance, “ a splendid rhapsody ixft 
human progress." * Wh%,t Ruskin said of the volume, m ^ 

1 See hie Btatement p the peper entitled *'The Black ArtB 9 *^Hbfal 7 
Edition, vol. ziv. p. , 

* See, again, 

* Viz., pt. iz. oh. iL to oh. ixl 

* **8hirley ** in Fratc^i December 18$0b 729. 
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letter* already quoted — that it would be “Rowing" if GBiA 
''perhaps a* litUe less sparkling”— is here pre*einin«titly 
true ; and the altered note marks the transition to his later 
sty}e— a jptyle which has been characterised by Professor 
Norton; the^ diction is "simpler, less elaborate, for the 
most paftp lept self-conscious”; the "purple patches” are 
le8%mqu|fit, but "its whole substance is crimsoned with 
the pasaH>nate feeling that courses through the eager and 
animated words.” * l^e sentences tend to become shorter; 
yie aliment is more concentrated; the points are closer 
* packed; and the images or allusions are brought from a 
wider range and charged more fully with meaning; the 
epithets are less* frequent, but each of them throbs with 
intenrity. The descriptions of Venice may be cited as in- 
stances of compression ; as this : “ Fearless, faithful, patient, 
Ifeponetrable, implacable, — every word a fate— sate her 
senate.” Or this, fetya n jeWro in a short sentence: 
‘4^!thereal strength of A^s, dreamlike, vanishing in high 
procession beyond the Torcellan shore; blue islands of 
Paduan hills, poised in the golden west.” And the reader 
will perhaps bear with me for quoting, here the final 
passage of the book — characteristic of some of the points 
just noticed with regard to its style, chamctcristic also of 
the passion of humanity which was now to enfold and 
supplement Ruskin’s study of art:— 

‘"Thy kingdom come,’ we are bid to ask then ! But how shall 
it come! With power and great glory, it ia also written ; and yet 
not with observation, it is also written. Strange kingdom I Yet its 
strang^eaa is renewed to us with every dawn. 

*' When the time comes for us to wake out of the world’s sleep, 
why ahonld it be otbirwiae than out of the dreams of d>e night t 
Knj^ pf birds, first, broken and low, as, not to dying eyes, bat 
eyw that wake to life, 'the easement slowly grows a glimmering 
sqaare"; and dien the gray, and then the rose of dawn; and last 
the light, whose gmng forth is to the ends of heaven. 

* InttodiictiaastotheAmerieaa''Btsntwood”editioasof Feld’Arm 
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638 "PEACE’’ 

‘‘This kingdom it is not in onr power to bring; but if is, to 
receive. . . . The simoom-dragon may still be served if we wiQ, in 
the fiery deserti or else Ood walking in the garden, at cool of day. 
Coolness now, not of Hesperus over Atlas, stooped enduier of ^il ; 
but of Heosphorus over Sion, the joy of the earth? ^he choke i^ no 
vague nor doubtful one. High on the desert mountJ^, IhJMldiicried, 
sits throned the tempter, with his old promise — the kin^oms of, this 
world, and the glory of them. He still calls you to youi( labour, as 
Christ to your rest ; — labour and sorrow, base desire, and cruel hope. 
Bo far as you desire to possess, rather than to give ; so faf^ds ym 
look for power to command, instead of to bless ; so far as your own 
prosperity seems to you to issue out of contest or rivalry, of any kind, 
with other men, or other nations ; so long as ^be hope before you 
is for supremacy instead of love ; and your desire is to be greatest, 
instead of least; — first, instead of last; — so fong you are serving- 
the Loid of all that is last^ and least; — the last enemy tlAt 
shall be destroyed — Death; and yo’A ^kuil uavo death's crown, /Uh 
the worm coiled in it ; and death’s wages, with the worm feeding on 
them ; kindred of the earth shall you yourself become ; saying to the 
grave, *Thou art my father’; and to the worm, ^Thou art my 
mother, and my sister.’ 

1 leave you to judge, and to choose, between this labour, and 
the bequeathed ;)eace; these wages, and the gift of the Morning 
Star ; this obedience, and the doing of the will which shall enable 
you to claim another kindred than of the earth, and to hear another 
voice than that of the grave, saying, ' My brother, and sistefC and 
mother.’ ” 


VI 

Tho publication of the fifth volume df Modem PavrUerSf 
concluding tho work, attracted very general attention in the 
press, and called forth a chorus of congratulation, the* more 
noticeable by contrast with the chorus of eondemnation 
wldeh was to greet the author’s next appearance in the 
literary arena. "]Nf6 author of our day,” wrote a reviewer of 
the time, "has at onoe^^jaxcited more admiration, and yet 
been ossailed with more vehement censure than John 
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Radcftu”* Bat by tbta Ume h« bad oonqaored mort of 
luf aasailanta.* *'He has oatliTed," wrote another oritio, 
'aa^nyHS^tten the obloquy and abase that onoe assailed 
hiotf; an^ihile yet in the prime of life has attained the 
sdjMMitin «f one of the greatest of all writers, living 
or Oba^gP ge subject of art.’’* Now that the treaUse 
wiurfRibiMIlnshed, and its fiill scope revealed, the grandeur 
of tne tMK was appreciated. The general verdict was ex- 
pressed % a literary journal which had published much 
ntteM^preciation of the author’s earlier volumes. “Our 
Muty is,” said the Athenaeum, “to report that the work is 
well, admirably, and nobly done. In method, single, clear, 
and as a whole eluent to a marvel, as the world knows ; 
and ^^n in the mass, these five volumes contain the most 
valuable contribution to art-literature the language can 
i^w.” It was a voiff wrote another reviewer (not hitherto 
fi^urable), not ob^^^^kkiam, but of poetical cfeation. 
'liberal poems inl^ ciraing volume,” said “Shirley,” 
“are superb.. There is a grand song about the Pine, such as 
some greybeard bard in the Halls of Horsa might have 
sung; a glorious Greek hymn of Death and Resurrection; 
idylls about the leaves and the lichen and the mosses ; an 
ode to Venice, blue and vivid os its own sc and sky. The 
very titles to the chapters are chosen by a poet.” Various 
initances were g^ven; and “here,” said “Shirley” in ora- 
clu^pn, " we close our criticisms ; and here (there having 
been strife between us) we must record our conviction that 
Mr. Ruskin has completed a book which is destined to live, 
and that this, its closing volume, is its flower and crown." 

Uj]on the completion of Modem Painters, Ruskin’s 
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‘ Tht Ckridian Ohstmr, Sep- 
tember 186S: an article on “John 
RnaUn h a Religioua Writer,” 
being S review of Modem Painten 
and his other works. 

* Blaekwoott Magazin* was an 
esoeption. In an article signed 
" Psngiiao " and entitled “ A Day 
at Antwerp: Babensand Rnsldn* 
(Septembw 1861), the fifth vofauae 


was noticed, and opportunity was 
taken to introduce a coarse per- 
sonal attack upon the author. The 
reviewer was apparently proud of 
his bad tester for the article was 
re{«ioted in 1874 (Paradoxee and 
Pmela, by John Paget). 

* Tht Edeetk itceww, November 
1860. 



540 ON THE THRESHOLD OF A NEW^ERA 

CHAP* reputation, if the Toioe of the puhlio organs oinston be 
the test, stood at its highest point His literary csner,AS 
we have traced it in this yolume, had been pro- 

gressive in popular applause. He had create the t|«te 
by which he was to be admired. His life^toii, bad on|bhe 
whole been prosperous and rich in happinesslK akrJidy, 
by the time that the fifth volume of 
in the hands of admiring readers, Buskin was engaged m a 
new work which was to change praise into yet louder repro- 
bation. We stand on the threshold, too, of a new his 
life. He was to know the fire of unfulfilled love and tl^e cold 
of departing faith. He was to experience the bitterness oi 
seeming failure; and his gifts of mind agii heart were to 
die before his death. In the end, perhaps, he was to read) 
as Prophet a reputation higher thaac<^as now his as Writes 
but it was to be '' mixed with grey leai>^>nd thorn-set stem 
no fastening of diadem but su 5 Ki^^.*p embroidery."* ' 

^ Introduction to The Croicn of Wild Olive* 
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